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ND  now  left  the  motto  of  this  book 
fhould,  though  infinitely  the  beft  part  of  it, 
pafs  unobferved ;  a  loofe  tranflation  Ihall  ferve 
to  retrace  it,  if  coarfcly,  on  the  reader's  mind, 
and  fix  more  firmly  there  the  firft  impreflion. 
"  Homer  then,  prince  of  poets,  relates 
that  Minerva  appeared  to  Diomed  in  the  bat- 
tle, and  clearing  his  fight,  fct  to  view  the 
warring  deities,  giving  him  power  to  difcern 
which  were  gods  and  which  were  men.  ■ 
While  Plato  explains  the  allegory  into  no 
more  than  this:  How  Wildom  or  Reafon 
fhould  in  like  manner  fo  difpcl  the  mifts  of 
the  mind,  that  it  may  be  at  liberty  to  difcern, 
examine,  and  contemplate  what  is  good  and 
what  is  evil." 

If 


IV  PREFACE. 

If  then  to  the  fele£tion  of  words  in  con- 
verfation  and  elegant  colloquial  language  a 
book  may  give  affiftance,  the  Author,  with 
that  deference  fhe  fo  juftly  owes  a  generous 
public,  modeftly  offers  her  s ;  perfuaded  that, 
while  men  teach  to  write  with  propriety,  a 
woman  may  at  worft  be  qualified — through 
long  practice — to  diredt  the  choice  of  plurafes 
in  familiar  talL  Nor  has  the  Ars  re£le  loquendi^ 
as  Sandtius  calls  grammar,  ^fcaped  her  obfer- 
vation,  though  this  may  furely  be  fetting  talk 
fome what  too  high ;  for  grammar,  that  teaches 
us  to  analyfe  fpeech  into  her  elements,  and 
agjiin  fynthetize  her  into  that  compofite  form 
we  commonly  find  before  us,  might  have 
pretenfions  to  ;^  higher  title,  terming  itfelf 
Ars  re£le  fcribendi  rather — ^Province  of  men 
and  fchotars,  fome  of  whom  have  told  me 
that  Ammonius  has  obferved,  I  believe  in  Com. 
de  Pradic.  p.  28,  that  even  a  child  knows 
how  to  put  a  fentence  together,  and  fay  So* 

crates  walketh ;   but  how  to  refolye  this  fen- 

<  • 

tence  into  noun  and  verb,  thefe  again  into 
fyllables,  and  fyllables  into  letters  or  elements^. *> . 
— ^here  he  is  at  a  fland.     Of  this,  indeed,  firfl 
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of  mundane  fciences  it  befits  me  to  be  a  learn- 
er, not  a  teacher,  while  one  of  the  moft 
defirable  appellations  in.  our  unafluming 
tongue  implies  a  pupil  or  ftudent  rather  than  a 
doftor  or  profeflbr  of  philology ;  nor  know 
I  I  any  term  adequate  to  that  of  a  good  fcbolar 
in  any  modern  language,  whence  one  is  often 

at  a  paufe  in  explaining  its  meaning  to  fo- 
reigners. 

Such  excellence  were  in  truth  fupcrfluous 
to  a  work  like  this,  intended  chiefly  for  a 
.  parlour  window,  and  acknowledging  itfelf 
unworthy  of  a  place  upon  a  library  fhelf.  For 
Seldeu  fays  wifely,  that  to  know  ,which  way 
the  wind  fits  we  throw  up  a  ftraw,  not  a 
ilone :  my  little  book  then — levior  cortice-^ 
.  may  on  that  principle  fuffice  to  diredl  tra^  fi- 
lers on  their  way,  till  a  more  complicated  and 
valuable  piece  of  workmanfhip  be  found  to 
fiirther  their  refearch. 

We  muft  not  meantime  retard  our  own 

progrefs  with  ftudied  definitions  of  every  qua* 

"  Jity  coming  und^r  confideration  j   or  even  by 
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very  long  (Jefcriptions  of  thg  flimc,  either  by 

their  adjuncts  qt  caufes ;    for  altlioiigh  cveiy 

defiiiitioa  is  genericc  a  clcfcription,  yet  wc  all 

fee  that  every  defcription  is  not  definitive — 

And  although  the  iinal  caufe  of  definition  is 

to  fix  the  true  and  adequate  meaning  of  words 

or  terms,  without   kncv.lcdge  of  which  we 

flir  npt  a  ftep  in  logic  ;    yet  bcre  we  muft  not 

fuffer  ourfclves  to  be  fo  detained,  as  fynonymy 

has  more  to  do  with  elegance  than  truth — 

And  I  \vc\\  rx^member  an  obfer\^ation  made  by 

my  earlieft,  perhaps  my  trueft  friend,  Doctor 

Arthur  Collier,  that  women  fhpuld  learn  rhe- 

toric  in  order  to  perfuade  their  hufbands,  while 

men  ftudied  to  render  themfelves  good  Jogi- 

cians,  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  arms  againft 

female  oratory. 

'Tis  my  beft  hope  at  prefent,  that  they  will 
not  pYcr  ftri<9^1y  examine,  or  with  much  fe- 
ver! ty  cenfure  my  weak  attempt ;  but  recol- 
leding  tliat  as  words  form  the  medium  of 
knowledge,  fo  it  often  happens  that  they  create 
the  mifts  of  error  too  j  and  if  I  can,  in  the 
courfc  of  this  little  work,  difpel  a  doubt,  or 
4P  clear 
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clear  up  a  difficulty  to  foreigners,  who  can 
alone  be  fuppofed  to  know  lefs  of  the  matter 
than  myfelf, — I  fhall  have  an  honour  to  be  aft, 
and  like  my  countryman  Glendowcr  in  Shake- 
fpeare*s  Henry  the  Fourth,  have  given  our 
tongue  (in  helpful  ornament.  But  though  I 
mean  not,  like  Abbe  Girard,  to  make  my  pre- 
face the  panegyric  to  my  book,  much  lefs  to 
make  that  book,  as  he  does,  a  vehicle  for 
fentiments  fomewhat  rcprehenfible — fee  page 
2,6.  vol.  i.  I  fhould  be  too  happy,  could  I 
imitate  his  delicacy  of  difcrlmination,  and  fe- 
licity of  expreffion,  while  that  general  power 
of  thinking,  which  Boileau  fays  is  the  firft 
quality  of  every  written  performance,  gives 
a  vivifying  principle  to  the  Frenchman's  vo- 
lumes, I  can  fcarce  hope  will  be  ever  found 
to  invigorate  mine. 

Let  however  the  votaries  of  pleonafm,  with 
the  learned  Vaugelas  at  their  head,  but  ftand 
my  friends  this  once ;  we  will  endeavour  to 
refcue  that  pleafmg  rhetorical  figure  from  the 
imputation  of  tautology,  in  a  work  lender- 
taken  near  the  banks  of  that  Thames  w^hich 
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Sir  John  Denham  defcribes,  in  jterms  fo  clofely 
allied   though   never   fynonymous,    fo   truly 

beautiful,    though   approaching    to   redund- 

■  .      ■  •  '     ■      .  ■' 

ancy : 

Tho*  deep  yet  clear,  tho*  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage^  without  o'erflowing — full. 
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BRITISH    SYNONYMY. 


X  HE  firft  word  which  on  a  curfoiy  furvey 
of  alphabetical  arrangement  appears  to  have 
many  brothers  in  fignification  is  the  verb  aban* 
DON,  and  he  brings  with  him  no  inconfiderable 
number ;  for  example  ; 


TO    ABANDON,     FORSAKE,     RELINQJJISH,    GIVE 
UP,    DESERT,    QUIT,    LEAVE. 

OF  thefe  feven  verbs  then,  fo  varioufly  de- 
rived, though  at  firft  fight  apparently  fynony* 
mous,  converfing  does  certainly  better  fliew  the 
peculiar  appropriation,  than  books,  however 
learned ;  for  whilft  through  them  by  fludy  all 
due  information  may  certainly  be  obtained,  fa- 
miliar talk  tells  us  in  half  an  hour— That  a  man 
FORSAKES  his  miftrefs,  abandons  all  hope  of 
regaining  her  loft  efteem,  relinqjuishes  his 
pretenfions  in  favour  of  another;  gives  up  a 
place  of  truft  he  held  under  the  government, 
deserts  his  party,  leaves  his  parents  in  afflic- 
tion, and  qjj ITS  the  kingdom  for  ever. 

B  Other 
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Other  inftances  will  quickly  prove  ta  a  fo- 
reigner that  *tis  a  well  received  colloquial  phrafe 
to  fay.  You  leave  London  for  f he  country. — 
Telling  us  you  quit  it  feems  to  convey  a  no- 
tion of  your  going  fuddenly  to  the  Continent.— 
That  any  one  deserts  it  can  fcarcely  be  faicf 
with  propriety,  unlefs  at  a  time  of  peftilence  or 
tumults  of  a  dangerous  nature,  when  we  obferve 
that  the  capital  is  deserted:  although  by  an 
overftrained  compliment  a  lady  may  poffibly 
hear  fuch  a  word  fometimes  from  a  man  who 
pretends  aflFeftedly  to  confider  her  defertion  of 
the  metropolis  as  half  criminal.  That  you  give 
u  p  London  looks  as  if  you  meant  in  future  to 
refide  upon  your  own  eftate  in  the  country,  1 
think ;  while  to  relinqjjish  a  town  life  feems 
as  if  fomething  was  required  to  make  the  fen- 
fence  complete— as  we  RELiNqutsH  the  joys  of 
fociety  for  the  traiiquil  fweets  of  folitude — and 
the  like.  To  forsake  London  would  be  a  fop- 
pifh  expreflion;  and  to  fay  we  were  going  to 
ABANDON  it,  as  if  it  could  fcarce  fubfift  with- 
out us,  would  fet  people  o'laughing.  The  par- 
ticiples from  thefe'verbs  evince  the  various  ac- 
ceptations of  their  principals. — That  fellow  is 
GIVEN  UP  to  every  vice,  is  an  expreflion  popu- 
lar and  common ;  but  when  we  fpeak  of  him 
as  abandoned  of  all  virtue,  or  forsaken  of 
all  good,  the  phrafe  approaches  to  folemnity, 
and  is  »t  lead  expreflive  of  the  man's  total  ruin 
even  in  this  tranfitory  world. 

He 
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He  is  now  nearly  given  up  by  fociety,  fay 
people  ia  common  converfation,  when  telling 
rakilh  ftories  of  a  man  whofe  conduft  has  me- 
rited the  negleft  of  his  virtuous  companions ; 
but  foon  as  they  defcribe  a  human  creature 
DESERTED  of  cvery  friend,  and  left  on  a  de- 
folate  ifland,  abandoned  to  forrow  and  re- 
morfe  ;  new  fenfations  are  excited,  commifera- 
tion  takes  its  turn,  nor  can  the  moft  rigid  refufe 
pity  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  diftrefs. 


ABASEMENT,    DEPRESSION,    DERELIC^TION^ 
BEING    BROUGHT    LOW,    &€• 

THESE  terms  are  given  as  fynonymous  in 
every  diftionary,  I  believe ;  yet  I  once  knew 
a  man  incapable  of  depression,  though  his 
ABASEMENT  was  notorious:  and  it  will  proba- 
bly be  juftly  recorded  of  a  great  lady,  whofe 
fall  from  perhaps  the  very  firft  fituation  of  focial 
life  has  called  out  much  of  our  attention  in  thefe 
modem  times — that  tho'  brought  exceedingly 
LOW,  from  a  ftrange  combination  of  unexpeded 
events,  while  fuffering  fevere  depression  of 
fpirits,  not  without  frequent  dereliction  of 
her  fine  faculties,  yet  no  one  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  obferve  the  fmalleft  deviation  towards 
abasement  in  her  general  cbarafler  of  dig- 
nity. 
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TO    ABET,    ENpOURAGE.,    PCTSH    YOZWARD, 
SUPPORT*    MAINTAIN, 

ARE  five  verbs  much  alike  in  their  gene- 
ral fignification,  yet  eafily  diverfified  by  the 
mauner  of  applying  them  in  familiar  life,  and 
fo  certainly  capable  of  peculiar  appropriation, 
that  even  thofe  who  are  therafelves  igtiorant  of 
any  reafon  why  they  ufe  expreffions  of  fuch  cor- 
reftnefs  in  common  talk,  will  hardly  mifs  of 
managing  the  matter  rightly.  We  may,  for  in- 
ftance,  by  ill  chance  hear  one  confident  fellow 
faying  to  another,  "  The  young  Countefs  does 
fure  enough  appear  plainly  to  encourage  our 
friend  Clodins's  pretentions :  now  if  you  will 
tmdertake  to  abet  his  caufe  with  your  fvvord, 
I  have  myfelf  a;t  prefent  money  to  maintain 
it ;  and  an  acquaintance  at  hand  befide  that  can 
euppoitT  hrm  with  good  intereft ;  andfo  push 
"FORWARD  hisf  profperous  fortunes  upon  this 
probable  hazard,  that  he  Ihall  foon  be  in  a  fitu- 
tion  to  repay  usf  all/' 


TO  ABHOR,  TO  LOATH,  TO  DETEST,  TO  HATE, 

ARE  likewife  apparently  fynonymous  ex- 
preffions of  acrimonioujt  diflike,  yet  may  be 
made  applicable  to  thofe  qualities  which  call 
for  words  denoting  particular  fentiments  of  dif- 
gufl ;  and  a  lady  of  no  deep  literature  will  fcarce- 
ly  fail  to  utter  her  averfion  for  a  difagreeable 

lover,      V' 
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lover,  ta  terms  wholly  unequivocal,  and'  wbicfa 
could  not  eafily  be  changed  io  advantage  by  the 
mod  learned  profefibr,  when  ihe  fays,  ^  I  hats 
Caprinus  for  the  affedation  ever  vifible  in  that 
ugly  perfon  of  his,  while  I  loath  its  naftinefs; 
we  all  agree  to  detest  his  condu£i  I  belie v^ 
and  for  my  own  pait  I  ajshor  his  principles." 


ABJECT,    MEAN,    DESPICABLE,    WORTHLESS, 

VILE,    DESTITUTE, 

ALL  adjedives  of  moft  contemptible  im? 
port  truly,  yet  fuch  as  a  fallen  courtier  might  der 
ferve  even  in  their  full  extent  and  accumulated 
ftrength  of  expreffion,  if  being  originally  a  man 
of  high  birth  and  good  education,  his  fenti*^ 
jnents  were  not  the  lefs  despicable,  and  if  his 
<uile  intentions  and  worthless  heart  laid  open, 
he  became,  when  destitute  of  royal  favour, 
fiudious  by  MEAN  artifices  to  obtain  its  reilonu 
tion,  and  abject  in  his  manners,  when  hope* 
leiis  of  its  return. 


ABILITY,    CAPACITY,    POWER, 

THESE  fubftantives,  though  often  ufcd  in 
place  of  each  other,  prove  that  their  meanings 
are  not  fynonymous,  by  their  requiring  adjec- 
tives ccmfefTedly  different  to  attend  them.  Thus 
we  (ay  a  man  of  strong  or  weak  ability, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  that  word  denotes  an  aftive  quality  of 
the  mind;  while  to  defcribe  thclimits  of  capa- 
city, the  terms  large  and  fmally  wide  and  «flr- 
roWy  Jhallow  or  profound^  are  the  propereft — ^be- 
caufe CAPACITY  is  a  paflive  quality  of  our  in- 
telleft,  and  implies  that  the  fpeaker  here  conii- 
ders  mind  as  a  recipient,  and  jnuft  beftow  on  it 
fuch  epithets  alone  as  fuit  that  fuppofition. 

E51CAMPLE, 

Clarendon  being  a  man  of  forcible  and  vi- 
gorous ABILITIES,  was  an  exceedingly  ufeful 
fervant  to  a  prince  gf  difpiited  power  ;  and 
having  befides  an  excellent  and  extenjtve  cat 
PACiTY,  he  ftored  bis  mind  with  a  variety  of 
ideas  that  entertained  himfelf  and  his  friends  in 
retireme^it. 


||    I       r  .'J 


ACqjJIREMENTS,    ACQUISITIONS,    ATTAIN- 
MENTS. 

ALL  mean  things  obtained  by  chance,  or 
elfe  procured  with  difficulty:  we  have  put  the 
laft  firft.  The  words  are  neatly  feparated  in 
common  convcrfation,  and  adapted  by  cuftom 
to  the  peculiar  ufes  of  talents,  riches,  or  power. 
Dercylis  (fay  we)  has  made  confiderable  ac- 
quirements fince  the  education  her  father  now 
gives  her  has  commenced ;  and  it  was  Angularly 
happy  for  his  family,  that  the  fudden  acquisi- 
tion of  fortune  fell  to  him  at  a  time  when  his 
children  wer^  all  young :   The  brother  is  breed- 

ing 
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log  to  the  church  I  hear,  and  doubt  not  but 
his  ATTAINMENTS  wUl  do  them  all  the  credit 
they  deferve. — ^The  laft  of  thefe  words  feems, 
I  know  not  why,  to  be  almoft  fet  apart  for  feri- 
ous  and  even  folemn  purpofes — We  fay  the 
ATTAINMENT  of  our falvatiou^  not  its  AcquijiE* 

M£NT  or  ACqjJISITiON. 


ACTIVE,    ASSIDUOUS,    SEDULOUS,    DILIGi^NT, 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

QJJALITIES  all  of  the  fame  genus  cer- 
tainly, but  differing  in  fpecies  as  a  Linnaean 
would  fay :   in  common  converfation,  however, 
the  art  a  foreigner  opens  this  book  in  order  to 
learn,  they  commonly  run  as  follows :— While 
natives  of  every  nation  agree  that  ike  king  is 
happy  who  is  ferved  by  an  active  minifter, 
ever  industrious  to  promote  his  country's  wel- 
fare, not  lefs  diligent  to  obtain  intelligence 
of  what  is  pafling  ftill  at  other  courts,  than  as- 
siduous to  relieve  the  cares  of  his  royal  mailer, 
and  SEDULOUS  to  ftudy  the  fureft  methods  of 
extending  the  commerce  of  the  empire  abroad, 
while  he  leffens  all  burthens  upon  the  fubjefls 
at  home.    When  thefie  words  are  applied  to 
mere  mental  perfeAion,  we  fay  a  lad  of  an  ac- 
tive and  DILIGENT  ^irit,  or  elfe  of  an  assidu- 
ous temper,  or  sedvlovs  dij^jition  ;   but  they 
can  fcarcely  be  ufed  vice.verfa  without  fome 
impropriety,  becaufe  aAivity  and  diligence  are 
t^il  qualities  of  the  man,  to  which  afliduity  and 

a  ^Epy- 
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a  SEDU  LOUS  behaviour  in  the  l)oy  do  naturally 
difpofe  him.  The  laft  mentioned  epithet  is  left 
frequently  oppofed  to  inaction  however,  or  life- 
lefs  ftupidity,  than  the  others  are,  and  juftly; 
becaufe  it  ipiplies  a  mere  tranquil  and  fieady 
employment,  either  of  body  or  mind— and  this 
from  its  very  derivation,  as  he  may  furely  be 
deemed  no  better  than  a  iconfummate  idler,  who 
is  SEDULOUSLY  bcut  upou  Cutting  a  cherry-ftone 

into  fix  chairs  and  a  table,"  for  ten  years  toge- 
ther, inftead  of  purfuing  fome  bufinefs,  honour- 
able  or  profitable,  by  which  both  himfelf  and 
the  community  might  have  been  reciprocally 
benefited.  This  kind  of  plodding,  pertinacious 
temper  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  young 
people,  however,  who,  if  they  have  luck,  may 
get  into  a  line  of  the  law,  where  little  more  is 
wanted  tnan  fuch  a  difpofition  to  lead  them  on, 
by  their  own  rule  fair  and  foftly  to  a  confider- 
able  height ;  yet  fome  addition  of  assiduity 
in  pleafing  the  attorneys  has  been  knovi^n  to 
quicken  their  progrefs. 


ACUTENE^S,    SHARPNESS,    qUlCKNESS,    KEEK* 

NESSt 

IF  applied  to  intelle£l,  a  man  is  fa  id  popu- 
larly to  reafon  with  the  firft  of  thefe  qualities, 
I  think— to  converfe,  if  fuch  be  his  cuftom,  with 
the  fecondr— to  conceive  with  the  third — and  to 
difpute  or  argue  with  the  fourth.     When  turned 

into 
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into  adverbs,  and  applied  to  objedb  of  mere 
featation,  we  fay.  The  iludent  learns  qjuicklt; 
his  fifter  difcems  diftances  acutely,  and  the 
razor  fhaves  keenly.— —Coarfe  people  have 
nieantiflie,  by  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  their  fa- 
vourite figure  Apbaerefis,  rendered  it  vulgar  to 
call  any  one  an  acut^  fellow  by  the  way  of 
faying  he  is  a  (harp-witted  one ;  it  having  been 
a  praftice  lately,  among  low  Londoners,  to  fay, 
when  the  J'  like  a  boy— how  'cute  he  is!  So 
that  the  word  would  now  Ihock  a  polifhed  circle 
from  its  groflhefs.— A  nation  like  ours,  where 
reception  depends  lefs  on  eftabliihed  rank,  than 
that  gained  by  talents  and  manner,  has  a  natu- 
rul  tendency  to  ke^p  the  language  <^  high  peo- 
ple apart  from  that  of  the  low — and  while  the 
fenator  of  Venice  hears  his  goudolier  talk  juft 
like  himfelf,  without  being  furprifed  *or  ofiFend- 
ed,  nor  thinks  of  defiring  his  fon  to  avoid  mean 
phrafes  ufed  by  the  coffee-houfe  boy ;  our  pa- 
rents and  fchool  teachers  wear  out  their  lives  in 
keeping  the  confines  of  converfation  free  from 
all  touch  of  vicinity  with  ordinary  people,  who 
are  known  to  be  fuch  herey  the  moment  they 
open  their  mojaths.  Whole  fcntences  are  often 
difmiflfed  the  drawingrropm,  only  becaufe  they 
are  familiar  in  a  ftiop.  He  is  a  rough  diamond^ 
fays  the  upper  journeyman  at  his  club,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  apprentice,  whom  he  conceives 
to  be  a  perfon  of  iutrinfic  worth,  but  wanting 
polifh.  Now  'tis  impoffible  to  find  a  better 
phrjife  for  ftich  ;i  charafier  ;  yet  no  gentleman 

or 
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or  lady  ufes  the  expreilion,  bccaufc  it  is  a  favou- 
rite with  the  vulgar.  A  thoufand  fuch  others 
might  be  found.  Let  not  my  foreign  readers, 
however,  haftily  condemn  the  word  acute, 
and  fay  I  taught  them  fo ;  for,  in  a  ferious  fenfe, 
'tis  ftill  a  good  one ;  nor  will  any  Englifhman 
accufe  them  of  impropriety,  for  faying  Mr.  Burke 
is  an  ACUTE  reafoner,  or  that  the  feeling  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  muil  be  Angularly  acute,  or  ihe  could 
not  fo  SHARPEN  diftrefs  in  reprefentat^on. 


advice,  counsel,  deliberation. 

O  F  thefe  I  know  not  whether  it  might  not 
be  juftly  affirmed,  that  the  firft  chiefly  belongs 
to  the  fciejice  of  medicine  ;  the  fecoud  is  ap« 
propriated  by  the  law ;  while  political  fubjeft^ 
require  cool  deliberation.  A  jiative  is  in  iio 
danger  of  miftaking  here ;  but  a  ftranger  may 
perhaps  be  glad  to  have  it  fu^elled  to  him,  that 
the  minifter  was  detained  by  advice  of  his 
phyiicians  from  attending  to  the  deliberati- 
ons of  yefterday's  committee ;  where  things  paf- 
fed  fo  perverfely  during  his  abfence,  that  coun- 
sel mud  a£lually  be  alked  of  the  judges  np^ 
concerning  the  refult. 


ATFABIXITY^ 
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AFFABILITY,    CONDESCENSION,     COURTESY, 

GRACIOUSNESS, 

AR^  nearly  fynonymous;  though  commoa 
difcourfe  does  certainly  admit  that  an  equal 
may  be  affable — which  I  fhould  ftill  think 
wrong  in  a  printed  book,  and  \inpleafing  every 
where ;  becaufe  the  word  itfelf  feems  to  im- 
ply fuperiority.  We  will  allow  however  that 
the  lofty  COURTESY  of  a  princefs  lofes  little  of 

its  GRACIOUSNESS,  although  fome  CONDESCEN- 
SION be  left  vifible  through  the  exterior  affa- 
bility ;  but  that  among  people  where  talents 
or  fortune  only  make  the  difference,  a  ftrain  of 
poliflied  femiliarity,  or  familiar  politenefs-^call 
it  as  you  will — is  the  behaviour  moft  likely  to 
attradl  afiedlionate  efleemp 


affection,    passion,    TENDERNESS, 
FONDNESS,    LOVE. 

THE  firft  four  of  thefe  words,  then,  fo  com- 
monly, fo  conftantly  in  ufe,  are,  although  fi- 
milar,  certainly  not  fynonymous ;  and  the  laft, 
which  always  ought  and  I  hope  often  does  com- 
prehend them  all,  is  not  feldom  fubftituted  in 
place  of  its  own  component  parts,  for  fuch  are  all 
thofe  that  prfcede  it.  Foreigners  however  will 
recolledl  that  the  firft  of  thefe  words  is  ufually 
adapted  to  that  regard  which  is  confequent  oi^ 
ties  of  blood ;  that  the  fecond  naturally  and  ne- 

ceffarily 
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ceffarily  prefuppofes  and  implies  difference  of 
fex ;  while  the  reft  without  impropriety  may  be 
attributed  to  friendftiip,  or  beftowed  on  babes. 
I  have  before  me  the  definition  of  fondness,. 
given  into  my  hands  many  years  ago  by  a  moft 
eminent  logician,  though  Dr.  Johnfon  never  did 
acquiefce  in  it.  ^ 

"  Fondness,"  fays  the  Definer,  "  is  thehafty 
and  injudicious  determination  of  the  will  to- 
wards  promoting  the  prefent  gratification  of 
fome  particular  objeft." 

"  Fondness,"  faid  Dr.  Johnfon,  is  rather  the 
hafty  and  injudicious  attribution  of  excellence, 
fomewhat  beyond  the  power  of  attainment,  to 
the  objeft  of  our  affedlion." 

Both  thefe  definitions  may  poffibly  be  in- 
eluded  in  fondness  ;  my  own  idea  of  the 
whole  may  be  found  in  the  following  example : 

Amintor  and  Afpafia  are  models  of  true 
love  :  'tis  now  feven  years  fince  their  mutual 
passion  was  fan^ified  by  tnarriage;  and  fo 
little  is  the  lady's  affection  diminifhed,  that 
fhe  fate  up  nine  nights  fucceffivcly  laft  win- 
ter by  her  hu (band's  bed-fide,  when  he  had  on 
him  a  malignant  fever  that  frighted  relations, 
friends,  fervants,  all  away.  Nor  can  any  one 
alledgcthat  her  tenderness  is  ill  repaid,  while 
we  fee  him  gaze  upon  her  features  with  that 
fondness  which  is  capable  of  creating  charms 
for  itfelf  to  admire,  and  liften  to  her  talk  with  a 
fervour  of  admiration  fcarce  due  to  the  moft 
brilliant  genius. 

For 
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For  the  reft,  'tis  my  opinion  that  men  love  for 
the  moft  part  with  warmer  passion  than  women 
do— at  leaft  than  Englifh  women,  and  with  more 
tranfitory  fondness  mingled  with  that  pafliont 
while  'tis  natural  for  females  to  feel  a  fofter 
TENDERNESS ;  and  when  their  ap^ections  are 
completely  gained,  they  are  found  to  be  nlore 
durable. 


AFFLICTION,  i^AMENTATION,  SADNESS^  SOR- 
ROW, MISERY  ;  GRIEF,  CONCERN,  COMPUNC- 
TION^   CONTRITION,    DISTRESS. 

WE  are  come,  by  a  melancholy  though  fud- 
den  tranfition,  from 

Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  fair  Pleafure's  fmiling  train. 

To 

Hate,  Fear,  and  Grief,  the  family  of  Pain  ; 

As  Mr.  Pope  fays. 

The  difmal  fubftantives  are  not  however  fy* 
nonymous;  for  there  may  be  much  lamenta- 
tion certainly  with  little  diftrefs,  and  grief 
enough,  God  knows,  withoutdue  contrition: 
which  laft  word  ever  carries  a  religious  fenfe 
along,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  upon  pious  occafions, 
as  preparatory  to  ferious  amendment,  and  a  new 
life.  There  are,  notwithftanding  all  this,  exam- 
ples enough  I  fear  of  worldly  fituation^,  that 
may  unhappily  include  the  whole  fynonymy.  , 
For  inftance, 

Mercator's  unexpeAed  death  impels  many  of 
our  common  acquaintance  to  make  hezyy  la- 
mentation ; 
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MENTATION ;  fome  friends  feel  fincere  sor- 
row ;  and  I  pro^efs  myfelf  fenfible  of  very  par- 
ticular CONCERN.  His  family  is  in  the  deepeft 
SADNESS,  as  I  hear;  and  you  will  doubtlefs  be 
led  to  pity  their  affliction,  when  told  that 
the  pofture  of  their  pecuniary  affairs  is  likely 
very  much  to  heighten  the  distress.  His  fon's 
GRIEF  is  poffibly  connefted  with  compunc- 
tion too,  as  fearing  his  extravagant  conduft 
might  have  haftened  his  father's  end :  and  when 
his  filly  widow  fees  the  misery  brought  upon 
her  more  deferving  children  by  that  blind  par- 
tiality Ihe  fhewed  to  her  eldeft  boy,  her  heart 
will  I  hope  feel  contrition  enough  to  produce 
true  repentance  for  the  wretched  part  fhe  has 
aded. 


amiable,    LOVELY,    CHARMING,    FASCINAT- 
ING. 


THESE  elegant  attributives — fo  the  learned 
James  Harris  terms  adjefiives  denoting  proper- 
ties of  mind  or  body — appear  at  firft  more  like- 
ly to  turn  out  fynonymes,  than  upon  a  clofer 
infpeAion  we  ftiall  be  able  to  obferve :  while 
daily  experience  evinces  that  there  is  an  almoft 

.  regular  appropriation  of  the  words ;  as  thus — 
an  AMIABLE  charafter,  a  lovely  complexion, 
a  CHARMING  finger,  a  fascinating  converfer ; 
—the  firft  of  thefe  appearing  to  deferve  our  love, 
the  next  to  claim  it,  the  third  to  Jleal  it  from  us 

.  as  by  magic ;    the  laft  of  all  to  draw,  and  to 

ditain 
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detain  it,  by  a  half  invifiblc,  yet  wholly  refift- 
lefs  power.  Nor  does  the  epithet  ever  come  fo 
properly  into  play,  as  when  tacked  to  an  unfeen 
method  of  attra£ling :  for  pofitive  beauty  needs 
not  fafcination  to  afiift  her  conquefts  ;  and  pofi- 
tive wit  feeks  rather  to  dazzle  and  diftrefs,  than 
wind  herfelf  roimd  the  hearts  of  her  admirers  ; 
while  there  is  a  mode  of  converfing  that  feduces 
attention,  and  enchains  the  faculties. 

"  When  Foote  told  a  ftory  at  dinner  time,** 
faid  Dr.  Johnfon,  ^^  I  refolved  to  difregard  whal 
I  cxpefted  would  be  frivolous ;  yet  as  the  plot 
thickened,  my  defire  of  hearing  the  cataftrophe 
quickened  at  every  word,  and  grew  keener  as 
we  feemed  approaching  towards  its  conclufion. 
The  fellow  fafcinaled  me.  Sir  ;  I  liftened  and 
laughed,  and  laid  down  my  knife  and  fork,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  Footers  converfation." 

Some  Italian  lines  fet  by  Piccini,  with  ex- 
preflive  dexterity,  reprefent  this  power  beyond 
all  I  have  read — as  defcriptive  oi  femcde  fafcu 
nation ;  and  every  man  who  has  been  in  love 
with  a  woman,  not  confeffedly  beautiful,  feels 
his  heart  beat  refponfive  to  the  verfes  and  the 
mufic,  when  fung  with  the  good  tafte  they  de- 
ferve. 

Will  the  lines  be  much  out  of  place  here  ? 
I  hope  not. 

In  quel  vifo  furbarello 
V'e  un  incognitai  magia; 
Non  fi  fa  che  diayol  fia 

Ma  fit  Puomo  delirar. 

Qucgli 
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Qaarlt  oochietti  coli  vagbi 
Ve  lo  giuro  foo  due  maghi^ 
B  UD  fofpiro  languidettOs 
Cbe  fatica  ufcir  dal  petta 

Vi  fa  fubito  cafcar. 

Vengon  per  ultimo  i  cari  accentif 
La  lagrimuccicy  li  fvcBimentij 
Ch'opprimer  devono 

Pciforza  un  cuor: 

Innumerabile 
Son  Pincantefimit 
Son  I'arti  tnagichi 

Del  die  d'amor. 

The  following  imitation  mifles  its  effe£l,  be-*, 
caufe  the  meafure  is  unfavourable^  yet  may 
lerve  to  convey  the  idea  : 

In  that  roguiih  face  one  fees 
All  her  icx's  witcheries ; 
Playful  fweetndfsy  cold  difdaln^ 
Every  thing  to  turn  one's  brain. 

Sparkling  from  exprefllre  eyeSf 
Heaving  in  affedied  iighs. 
Sure  deftrndion  ftill  we  find» 
Still  we  lofe  our  peace  of  mind. 

TouchM  by  her  half*trembling  hand) 
Can  the  colded  heart  withftand  F 
While  we  dread  the  ftarting  tear^ 
And  the  tender  accents  hear. 

Numberlefs  are  furc  the  ways 
That  (he  fafclnates  our  gaze ; 
Magic  arts  her  pow*r  improve» 
Witcheries  that  wait  on  love. 

# 

AJftlCABLEy 
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AMICABLE,    AMICAL,    FRIENDLY. 

THE  fecond  of  thefe  adverbial  adjeftives  is 
very  lately  come  very  much  into  favour,  and 
one  hears  it  now  perpetually  in  faihionable  and 
literary  circles.  I  cannot  however  delight  in 
it  myfelf — ^perhaps  becaufe,  turning  over  John- 
fon's  folio,  no  trace  of  it,  or  of  its  oppofite, 
inimical^  can  be  found.  This  laft  feems  to  have 
been  lately  called  up  from  the  fchool-room  to 
the  houfe  of  commons,  and  froni  thence,  of 
courfe,  into  the  beft  company. — I  cannot  find 
it — "  'tis  not  in  the  bond," — as  old  Shyloct 
fays ;  y^t  may  be  ufeful  in  places  where  I  know 
not  how  to  fubftitute  a  better. 

EXAMPLE. 

Machaon  gave  very  friendly  advice  to 
Domton  and  his  Brother,  wifhing  them  at  leaft 
to  part  on  amicable  terms;  the  youngeft  is 
certainly  inclined  to  a  confumptive  habit ;  fo  he 
wifely  recommended  country  air  and  affes'  milk 
to  him,  as  particularly  amical  to  the  conftitu- 
tion. 


antipathy,  aversion,  disgust. 

THE  firft  of  thefe  difagreeable  fenfations  we 
find  chiefly  excited  I  believe  by  inanimate 
things,  or  brutes.  One  man  alleges  his  uncon- 
qiierable  atipaxhy  to  a  cat;   another  encou* 

C  rages 
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rages  his  aversion  to  a  Cheftiire  cheefe  ;  and 
while  Englifti  ladies  think  it  delicate  to  faint  at 
touch  or  even  fight  of  a  frog,  or  toad — Roman 
ladies,  accuftomed  to  noifome  animals  from  the 
natural  heat  of  their  climate,  fall  into  convul- 
fions  at  a  nofegay  of  flowers,  or  the  fcent  of  a 
little  lavender  water.  To  fuch  faftidious  com- 
panions it  would  be  perhaps  wholly  unreafon- 
able  to  feel  a  certain  degree  of  disgust  ;  and 
Arnold  of  Leicefterfhire  tells  us  from  experi- 
ence, that  increafing  antipathies  fhould  be 
particularly  dreaded,  as  an  almoft  certain  in- 
dication of  incipient  madnefs- 


AUTHORITY    AND    POWER. 

THAT  thefe  till  lately  venerated  fubftantives 
are  no  longer  received  as  fynonymous,  the  ftate 
of  Europe  demonftrates  at  this  dreadful  mo- 
ment, when  its  faireft  diftrift  revolts  againft  the 
Author  of  our  holy  religion,  wreftling  all  re- 
verence from  his  name,  his  houfe,  his  minifters ; 
and  rendering  ecclefiaftical  authority  a  noun 
of  no  importance  in  their  new-formed  vocabu- 
lary, by  dividing  it  eflentially  from  power, 
which  in  thefe  days,  as  in  thofe  before  civiliza- 
tion, is  tranfmitted  to  the  hand  of  the  ftrongeft. 
Yet  is  not  philology  forgotten.  Authority 
does  not  naturally  mean  power,  but  the  juft 
pretenfion  to  it.  Shall  the  vefTel  falhioned  fay 
to  the  potter.   Why  haft  thou  made  me  thus  ? 

cries 
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cries  an  infpired  writer — while  Milton  gives  the 
following  confirmation  of  our  meaning : 

Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  author — ^thou 
My  being  gav'ft  me — whom  (hould  I  obey 
But  thee  ? 

One  other  example  from  our  great  dramatic 
poet,  Rowe,  will  point  out  better  than  /  could 
to  foreigners,  the  difference  betwixt  authority 
and  POWER. 

The  refty  knaves  are  over-run  with  eafe, 

As  plenty  ever  is  the  nurfe  of  fa6tion. 

If  in  good  days  like  thefe  the  headftrong  herd 

Grow  madly  wanton  and  repine ; — it  is 

Becaufe  the  reins  of  power  are  held  too  flack. 

And  reverend  authority  of  late 

Has  worn  a  face  of  mercy,  more  than  juftice. 


AWEFUL,    REVERENTIAL,    SOLEMN. 

THE  laft  of  thefe  epithets  begins  the  climax 
— A  Gothick  cathedral  (fay  we)  is  a  solemn 
place ;  its  gloomy  greatnefs  difpofes  one  to  re- 
VERENTiAL  bchaviour,  infpiring  fentiments 
more  fublime,  and  meditations  much  more  a  we- 
FUL,  than  does  a  ftrufture  on  the  Grecian  mo- 
del, though  built  for  the  fame  purpofes  of  piety. 

The  word  aweftd  (hould  however  be  ufed  with 
caution,  ani  a  due  fenfe  of  its  importance;  I 
have  heard  even  well-bred  ladies  now  and  then 
attribute  that  term  too  lightly  in  their  common 
converfation — connefting  it  with  fubftancesbe- 

C  2  neath 
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neath  its  dignity — fuch  mefalliances  offend  the 
fenfe  of  high  birth  natural  to  a  Saxon. 


AY    AND    YES. 

THE  firft  of  thefe  affirmatives,  derived  from 
the  Latin  aioy  is  of  the  higher  antiquity  in  our 
language,-  and  flill  keeps  fome  privileges  of  fu- 
periority,  enforcing  that  which  the  other  lefs 
decidedly  afferts.  It  ufed  to  be  reprefented 
in  Shakefpear's  time  by  the  fingle  vowel  /; 
fee  the  long  fcene  between  the  nurfe  and  Juliet, 
when  told  of  Tybalt's  death ;  but  I  recolleft  no 
later  author  who  fo  corrupts  i  t.We  fay  in  fami- 
liar talk,  that  Diana  counfel'd  her  filler  Flora 
againft  fuch  a  match ;  did  fhe  not.  Sir  ?  Yes, 
I  believe  fhe  did. — Counferd  her !  .  exclaims  a 
ftander-by — Ay,  and  controuled  her  too,  or 
fhe  had  been  his  wife  now* 


AZURE,    SAPPHIRE,    BLUE. 

THESE  are  all  prelTed  into  the  fervice  as  ad- 
jeftives,  each^being  able  to  fland  alone  as  nouns 
well  fubftantiated, — at  leaft  two  of  the  number^ 
—our  firft  being  that  lapis  lazuli  from  which 
the  painters  ultramarine  is  made,  l'azul  ii^ 
Spanifh,  and  in  Englifh  azure;  thefeconda 
well  known  gem ;  the  third,  if  we  afk  for  dyer^ 
BLUE,  will  be  found  a  powder  prepared  frojto 

indigo. 
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indigo,  &c. :  we  ufe  them  adjeftivially,  and  aL 
moft  fynonymoufly  however. — Minerva's  azure 
*eycs,  fo  often  mentioned  by  Pope  in  his  exqui- 
lite  tranilation  of  Homer,  l^ve  fattened  thofe 
two  words  for  ever  to  each  other,  as  long  as  our 
language  lafts — and  if  a  foreigner  fhould  take 
the  next  inilead  of  it,  all  would  laugh.  The 
SAPPHIRE  main  and  sapphire  {ky  are  both 
permitted  and  approved  in  poetry  meantime, 
while  it  would  be  pedantry  to  ufe  any  word  but 
«LUE  when  fpeaking  of  furniture  or  drefs. 


base,  low,  sordid;    paltry,  sorry,  POOR<i 

THESE  wretched  epithets  would  be  perfeftly 
fynonymous  in  their  application  to  intelleAual 
depravity,  did  one  not  difcern  inherent  worth-, 
ieflhefs  in  fome  of  them,  acquired  poverty  of 
fpirit  in  the  others.  A  man  may  be  bom  a  low^, 
a  PALTRY,  and,  as  we  fay,  a  poor  creature; 
an  Englifhman  muft  however /^^r/z  to  be  sor- 
did, SORRY,  and  base  I  believe: — which  laft 
word,  though  it  leads  the  way  here  in  a  new 
letter,  being  the  vileft  of  its  clafs,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  moft  diftant  of  all  deviations 
from  good,  in  every  fenfe  it  is  ufed.  Base 
birth  in  human  creatures;  base  fruits  in  hor- 
ticulture ;  base  metals  in  the  mineral  kingdom ; 
«A8E  di^le£ls,  fuch  as  that  of  St.  Giles's,  in  our 
JEnglifti  language. 

JBJCAMPLJE,. 
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EXAMPLE. 

• 

Mifellus  was  a  lad  of  low  extra&ion,  and 
fiudious  of  BASE  praftices  even  in  his  fchool- 
days;  but  now  grown  rich,  it  was  a  sordid 
thing  that  they  relate  of  his  corrupting  an  igno- 
rant maid  to  fell  her  wealthy,  inexperienced 
miftrefs ;  and  when  he  offered  the  wench  a  pal- 
try prefent,  it  ftiould  at  lead  have  been,  what 
Ihe  confidered  it — a  gold  ring,  but  it  was  only 
BASE  metal,  and  not  worth  half  a  crown.  This 
feemed  a  sorry  trick  even  in  him,  and  beneath 
the  natural  narrownefs  of  even  fo  poor  a  crea- 
ture. 


BEAUTIFUL,  HANDSOME,   GRACFUL,  ELEGANT, 
PLEASING,    PRETTY,    FINE, 

ARE  however  defirable  epithets,  by  no 
means  flridly  fjiionymous ;  and  though,  upon  a 
curfory  view,  the  fix  laft  appear  included  in 
their  principal,  which  takes  the  lead,  converfa- 
tion  will  foon  inform  us  to  the  contrary,  while, 
talking  of  a  graceful  dancer  now  upon  the 
ftage,  we  ftiall  find  in  her  perfon,  if  not  put  into 
motion,  no  claim  at  all  upon  our  firft  attribu- 
tive ; — nor  does  that  firft  neceffarily  compre- 
hend the  other  excellencies — for  though  the  fi- 
tuation  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  be  confeffedly 
more  beautiful  than  Shenftone's  Leafowes, 
tafte  would  lead  mai/y  men  to  prefer  the  latter, 
as  more  pleasing  :    and  at  the  time  when  true 

pcrfeAion 
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pierfeftion  of  female  beauty  appeared  among  us 
in  the  form  of  Maria  Gunning,  I  well  remem- 
ber hearing  men  fay  that  other  women  might 
juftlybe  preferred  to  her  as  pleasing,  and  per- 
haps GRACEFUL  too,  in  a  far  more  eminent  de- 
gree ;  and  fo  true  was  the  obfcrvation,  that  her 
inferiors  made  it  their  amufement  to  fteal  away 
lovers  from  her,  who  commanded  admiration 
they  had  no  chance  to  attain. 

The  word  elegant  can  fcarcely  be  ufed 
with  more  propriety  than  on  fuch  occafions, 
when  people  ele8  as  pleasing  what  produces  a 
train  of  ideas  moft  congenial  to  our  own  parti- 
cular fancy.  Pearls  are,  on  this  principle,  ac- 
counted by  many  people  to  be  more  elegant 
than  diamonds;  which  we  all  allow  to  be 
FINER,  HANDSOMER,  and  infinitely  luorc  BE  A  u- 
TiFUL.  And  one  fays  popularly,  that  Pope's 
Rape  of  the  Lock  is  an  elegant  poem,  and 
Milton's  Paradife  Loft  a  fine  one.  -Greville's 
Stanzas  to  Indifference  are  however  exquifitely 
PRETTY,  and  fome  parts  of  Mr.  Whalley's  Ode 
to  Mont  Blanc,  uncommonly  beautiful. 
Burke — whofe  own  compofitions  include  every 
fpecies  of  excellence — fays,  that  beautifuj. 
objefts  are  comparatively  fmall,  but  to  minute 
perfeftion  I  fhould  give  the  adjeftivc  pretty.. 
Infcds  of  various  colours,  and  delicate  forma- 
tion, butterflies  above  all,  arc  juftly  termed 
PRETTY.  Some  flielis  too,  flight  in  their  tex- 
ture, and  of  tints  as  tender,  claim  this  epithet, 
and  can  claim  no  more;    for,    while  the  apple 

.and 
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and  peach  bloom  have  among  vegetables  the 
fame  pretenfion — an  orange-tree  richly  fumifh- 
ed,  growing  in  the  natural  ground  as  I  have  feen 
them  on  the  Borromoen  Iflands  to  a  confiderable 
height,  and  rofe-trees  in  the  duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh's  pleafure-grounds,  or  thofe  of  Hopeton- 
Houfe,  are  decidely  beautiful.  One  large 
and  wide  fpreading  beech-tree,  or  full-bodied 
oak,  fingle  in  a  verdant  meadow,  I  ftiould  fe- 
left  for  a  FINE  objeft  torepofe  the  eye  upon,  in 
autumnal  feafons  when  the  tint  begins  to  ftiew 
more  richnefs  than  mere  maturity  produces,  and 
excites  a  train  of  refiedions  full  of  penfive  dig- 
nity :  while  the  old  fafhioned  avenue  of  lime- 
trees  long-drawn  and  feathering  down  fo  as  to 
hide  all  ftem,  makes  a  handsome  appearance 
in  July,  when  filled  with  fragrance  and  redol- 
lent  with  bloom.  Were  we  fpeaking  of  archi- 
tefture,  1  ftiould  direft  foreigners  to  call  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  a  fine  building.  Saint 
Peter's  a  beautiful  one,  our  own  in  London 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul  a  very  handsome  edifice, 
'the  Redentore  at  Venice,  plannedb  y  Palladio — 
and  our  own  fweet  Doric,  doneby  Inigo  Jones— 
•I  reckon  elegant  fabrics;  while  King's  Col- 
lege Cambridge,  elaborately  PRETTY,  gives  de- 
light to  every  beholder.  The  word  handsome 
certainly  annexes  fewer  ideas  of  pleafure  than 
the  reft,  becatife  we  have  appropriated  it  now 
and  then  fomewhat  meanly.  We  fay  a  hand- 
SOME  kitchen  certainly  in  Englifti,  and  a  hand- 
some piece  of  roaft  beef;  nor  do  we  give  higher 
appellatives  to  a  large  woman  painted  by  Ru- 
bens 
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bens  with  more  ftrength  of  colour  than  dignity 
or  gracer  When  we  fpeak  of  a  handsome 
houfe  and  gardens,  onr  hearers  turn  not,  1  be. 
lieve,  their  imaginations  to  recoUeA  Villa  Al- 
.  bani  or  even  Caftle  Howard,  while  a  drive 
round  London  realizes  the  idea  at  lefs  expence 
of  trouble  nearer  home.  But,  after  all,  the 
words 


BEAUTY,    GRACE,     EXPRESSION,    CARRIAGE, 
ELEGANCE    AND    SYMMETRY, 

ARE  fubftantives  on  which  fo  many  volumes 
have  been  written,  that  one  would  think  it  im- 
poflible  it  fhould  be  ftill  agreeable  to  read  about 
them ;  yet  is  every  writer  tempted  to  extend  on 
fuch  a  fubjeft— every  ftudent  attraded  to  con- 
tinue a  page  where  thofe  names  begin  the  lea£ 
And  it  is  perhaps  not  wholly  tedious  or  uninte- 
refting  to  obferve,  that  more,  much  more  is 
required  to  defcribe  bjauty,  than  is  compre- 
hended in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  ad- 
jedlive  beautiful:  for,  while  symmetry  fuffices 
to  conftitute  a  perfeft  form  in  many .  works  of 
nature,  and  fome  of  art — as  the  mountain  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland,  and  the  An- 
tonine  column  at  Rome — far  mote  is  demanded 
by  connoiffeurs  who  deal  in  animated  excel- 
lence. A  horfe,  for  example  ,  is  fcarcely  allow- 
ed to  poffefa  true  beauty,  till  his  owner  can 
boaft  for  him  a  brilliancy  of  coat,  whatever  the 

colour 
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colour  may  be — a  decided  elegance  as  well  as 

SYMMETRICAL  propOFtioil  in  his  fhape-— GRACE 

prefiding  in  every  motion,  with  eyes  and  ears 
expreflive  of  a  long-traced  lineage,  and  even  of 
apparent  fenfibility  to  his  own  praife  and  value. 
Haughty  carriage  is  indifpenfable  to  brute  per- 
feftion.  The  peacock  is  handfomer  than  the 
Chinefe  pheafant,  becaufe  he  is  prouder ;  and  the 
feline  race  take  much  from  their  own  beauty, 
by  fubftituting  the  expression  of  infidioufnefs 
inftead  of  pride. 

Indeed  we  are  not  correft  when  we  require 
only  EXPRESSION  in  a  human  face,  for  there 
are  expressions  which  difgrace  humatiity. — 
Among  our  own  fpecies  we  muft  meantime  con- 
fefs,  that  we  love  a  lofty  confcioufnefs  of  fupe- 
riority,  juft  flopping  (hort  of  a  vain-glorious 
oftentation.  Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  &c. 
The  late  earl  of  Errol,  dreffed  in*  his  robes  at 
the  coronation  of  King  George  the  Third,  and 
Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  charafter  of  Murphy's  Eu- 
phrafia,  were  the  nobleft  fpecimens  of  the  hu- 
man race  I  everfaw: — while  he,  looking  like 
Jove's  own  fon  Sarpedon,  as  defcribed  by  Ho- 
,  mer,  and  fhe,  looking  like  radiant  Truth  led  by 
the  withered  hand  of  hoary  Time — feemed  alone 
fit  to  be  fent  out  into  fome  diftant  planet,  for 
the  purpofe  of  (hewing  its  inhabitants  to  what  a 
race  of  exalted  creatures  Gcd  had  been  pleafed 
to  give  this  earth  as  a  poflciTion. 

With  regard  to  mere  grace,  I  am  not  furc 
which  produces  moft  pleafing  fenfations  in  the 

beholder, 
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beholder — which,  in  a  word,  gives  moft  delight 
— well  varied  and  nicely  ftudied  elegancf, 
carried  to  perfeftion,  though  by  an  inferior 
form,  as  in  the  younger  Veftris — or  that  pure 
natural  charm  refulting  from  a  symmetric 
figure  put  into  eafy  motion  by  pleafure  or  fur- 
prife,  as  I  have  feen  in  the  late  Lady  Coventry. 
To  both  attefting  fpeftators  have  often  manifeft- 
ed  their  juft  admiration,  by  repeated  burfts  of 
applaufe — ^particularly  to  the  countefs,  who^  cal- 
ling for  her  carriage  one  night  at  the  theatre— 
I  faw  her-^ftretched  out  her  arm  'svith  fuch  pe- 
culiar, fuch  inimitable  manner,  as  forced  a  loud 
and  fudden  clap  from  all  the  pit  and  galleries  ; 
which  ftie,  confcious  of  her  charms,  delighted  to 
increafe  and  prolong,  by  turning  round  with  a 
familiar  fmile  to  reward  the  enraptured  com- 
pany. 

For  (he  was  fair  beyond  their  brightefl:  bloom, 
This  F.nvy  owns,  fmce  now  her  bloom  is  fled  ; 

Fair  as  the  forms  which,  wove  in  Fancy's  loom^ 
Float  in  light  viiion  o'er  the  poctii  head« 

Whene'er  with  fwject  fercnity  (he  fmil'd, 

Or  caught  the  orient  blufh  of  quick  furprife. 

How  fweetly  mutable  !  how  brightly  wild 
The  living  luftre  darted  from  her  eyes ! 

£ach  look,  each  motion  wak'd  a  new-born  gracr. 
That  o'er  her  form  its  tranficnt  glory  caft  ; 

Some  lovelier  wonder  foon  ufiirp'd  the  place, 
Chas'd  by  a  charm  ftill  lovelier  than  the  laft. 

In  her  defcription  alone  might  then  all  our 
f}Tionymy  be  happily^'engaged ;  and  truly  might 

we 
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we  fay  that  her  unrivalled,  her  confummate 
BEAUTv'was  the  eiFedl  of  perfeft  symmetry, 
fpontaneoufly  producing  grace  invincible,  al- 
though her  MIEN  and  carriage  had  Icfs  of 
dignity  than  fweetnefs  in  it ;  and  the  e!x:p res- 
won  of  her  countenance,  illuminated  by  the 
brighteft  tints,  although  loveliiy  mutable,  as 
Mafon  fays,  in  verfes  alone  worthy  the  ori- 
ginal— was  always  the  expression  of  pleafure 
felt  or  pleafure  given.  Her  drefs  was  feldom 
chofen  with  elegance,  as  I  remember  ;  and  I 
recoUeft  no  fplendor  except  of  general  beauty 
about  hert 


BLAMELESS,    GUILTLESS,    EXEMPT    FROM 

CRIME, 

ARE  qualities,  or  rather  fituations  of  the 
mind,  to  which  no  human  beings  I  fuppofe  ever 
had  any  claim — ^if  we  were  to  fpeak  with  flrift- 
nefs— except  th#  original  parents  of  our  race, 
when  freih  from  the  Creator's  hand— or  that 
only  fpotlefs,  finlefs  creature,  made  to  promote 
our  reftoration  to  the  ftate  they  fell  from,  Btejl 
Mary  I  fecond  Evcy  as  Milton  (after  Bocthius) 
calls  her.  With  regard,  however,  to  accufations 
of  particular  guilt,  or  even  fault  imputed  with 
injuftice,  many  men  are  blameless — Socrates 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  eminently  fo ;  and  to  be 
G  u  I L  T  L  ESS  of  the  crimcs  for  which  they  fuffered, 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  in  this  world  no 

doubtj^ 
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doubt,  befide  thofe  which  every  one  can  name : 
the  martyrs  come  not  into  the  lift,  becaufe  they 
moft  of  them  provoked  their  fate,  by  holding 
an  opinion  criminal  enough  in  the  fight  of  their 
Pagan  perfeditors,  who  confidered  their  infults 
to  Jupiter  and  Juno  as  highly  impious  and  athe- 
iftical;.  for  thoje  murderers  had  not,  like  the 
people  now  in  power  at  Paris,  difmiffed  all  re- 
ligion :  abominations  had  they  in  plenty — but 
they  worfhipped  fomething :  The  abomination  of 
defolation  prophefied  of  by  Daniel,  and  referred 
to  by  Jefus  Chrift,  was  not  then  come  into  the 
world  ; — ^nor  were  men's  hearts  fo  petrified  as 
to  produce  a  prince  for  public  execution  ex- 
empt FROM  CRIME  towards  any  earthly  being, 
and  not  only  guiltless  of  tyranny  in  his  own 
perfon,  but  eameft  even  for  the  limitation  of  his 
own  prerogative;  little  refle&ing  that  power 
muft  be  fomewhere^  and  that,  giving  it  from 
himfelf,  he  put  it  in  worfe  hands — blameless 
therefore  towards  the  aggregate  of  mankind  he 
was  not — We  may  all  juftly  accufe  him  of  de- 
ferting  his  poft — excellent,  felf-fubdued,  faint 
like  mortal  as  he  was — we  may  thus  far  blame 
him  ;  while  a  more  perfeft  innocence,  a  more 
praife-worthy  carriage  towards  his  ungrateful 
fubjefts,  could  not  have  been  difplayed: — nor 
was  his  meeknefs  founded  on  pufillanimity — he 
met  death  like  a  man  certain  of  its  confequences; 
and  while  apparent  infipidity  often  meditates 
dreadful  revenge,  as  we  fee  fometimes  in  womep. 
fenfible  to  nothing  but  injuries — like  white  of 
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egg,  that  by  a  peculiar  procefs  becomes  a  pow- 
erful diffolvent — afticg  even  on  the  tough  body 
of  myrrh  ;  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  fhewed  not  only 
Chriftianity,  but  heroifm  in  his  forgivenefs.  All 
thefe  words  may  be  therefore  fafely  predicated 
of  him,  fo  far  as  human  nature  can  admit  them. 


BLAZE    AND    FLAME 

APPEAR  to  be  fynonymous,  yet  are  fcarce- 
ly  fo  in  a  literal,  and  certainly  not  in  a  figura- 
tive Ifenfe.  We  fay  indeed  with  equal  propri- 
ety that  the  houfe  is  in  a  blaze,  or  that  'tis  in 
a  flame.  Both  mean  light  bodies  fet  on  fire, 
fd  as  to  produce  luminous  effeft.  Yet  all  know 
FLAME  to  be  the  mere  volatile  parts  of  the  fewel 
rarefied  fo  as  to  kindle  eafily.  Sir  Ifaac  fays, 
FLAME  is  no  other  than  red-hot  fmoke  :  but 
there  are  bodies  which  do  not  fume  copioufly, 
while  others  do ;  and  we  ufe  the  two  words 
when  we  fay  gun-powder  is  fet  in  a  blaze  mod 
quickly  when  the  heat  is  communicated  by  a 
fpark ;  while  fpirit  of  wine  takes  fire  by  the 
FLAME  of  a  lighted  candle,  as  fome  tempers  are 
provoked  to  violence  by  fierce  oppofition,  fome 
others  by  a  hint  dropt  more  obfcurely :  all  this 
goes  right  as  to  the  literal  fenfe  of  our  expreffion. 
With  regard  to  the  figurative — ftiould  a  foreign 
gentleman  unluckily  liften  while  an  Englifh 
friend  happened  to  be  fpeaking  of  his  favourite 
lady,  and  in  a  gay  humour  called  her  an  old 

FLAME 
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F  L  A  M  £  of  his,  which  men  do  commonly  enough ; 
and  fhould  the  uninformed  ftranger  in  a  fpirit  of 
imitation  think  it  a  good  notion  for  him  to  call 
her  his  blaze  ;  not  the  graveft  of  the  whole 
party  >YOuld  probably  forbear  to  laugh,  though 
not  one  perfon  in  the  company  could  give  a  rea- 
fon  why— ^but  that  it  is  not  cuftomary.  Doftor 
Johnfon  affirms  haftily,  that  this  noun  is  never 
appropriated  to  the  paffion  of  love,  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  fo : — the  verb  is  ufed  moft  certainly, 
nor  would  the  moft  accurate  converfer  fcruple 
to,affert  that  Rufus's  troublefome  paflion  for  his 
Naevia  blazes  out  at  every  turn  fo,  that  there 
k  no  fuch  thing  as  efcaping  the  flame.  Shake- 
fpeare  brings  both  words  into  contaft  when  de- 
fcribing  popular  fury  : — In  his  Coriolanus  one 
fays,  "  They  are  in  moft  warlike  preparation 
truly,  and  we  ftiall  come  upon  them  in  the  very 
heat  of  their  divifion  ;  the  main  blaze  of  it  is 
paft  indeed,  but  a  fmall  thing  would  make  it 
,flame  out  again." 


BLISS,    HAPPINESS,    FELICITY, 


\ 


ARE  three  the  ftrongeft  words  mankind 
have  been  able  to  invent  for  a  fenfation  they 
know  fo  very  little  about ;  and  we  may  obferve 
that  the  firft  of  thefe  has  been  long  ago  nearly 
difcarded  from  common  talk,  as  too  fublime  and 
perfeft,  being  now  ufed  only  in  a  folemn  fenfe, 
and  with  allufion  to  eternity — But  if  felicity 

could 
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could  be  ever  found  on  earth,  it  might  moft 
juftly  be  expeded  from  a  marriage  of  two  per- 
fons  eminently  qualified  to  make  each  other's 
HAPPINESS,  in  a  union  firft  formed  by  love, 
continued  by  friendfhip,  and  fo  cemented  by  vir- 
tue as  may  give  the  partners  a  well-founded  hope 
of  everlafUng  bliss  in  the  world  to  come. 


BLOCKHEAD,  DOLT,  DUPE,  GULL. 

OF  thefe  harih  appellatives,  the  firft  is  moft 
in  ufe,  and  juftly — for  they  are  by  no  means 
fliift  in  their  fynonymy,  though  too  much  re- 
fembling  one  another  in  effeft.  A  man  may 
however  be  dupe  to  an  artful  courtefan,  or  a 
projefting  chymift,  without  being  a  blockhead 
at  his  book  at  all,  or  apparently  noLTifti  in 
company: — ^Now  fuch  a  charafter  might  with 
moft  propriety  be  called  a  gull  ;  but,  that  un- 
lucky word,  derived  from  the  old  French  guilliery 
is  grown  obfolete  like  wife,  and  fince  Ben  Jon- 
fon*s  days  difmiffed  our  language  without  leav- 
ing a  fucceflbr  of  equal  value. — He  ufes  it  in 
comic  dialogue  with  excellent  eflfeft,  and  1  feel 
forry  that  'tis  turned  into  the  ftreets  and  alleys  of 
London,  with  the  firft  letter  changed :  in  that 
fenfe  Fielding  confirms  its  degradation. 


TO 
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ro    BOAST,    TO    BRAG,    TO    VAUNT,    TO    PUfF. 

THE  firft  and  third  of  thefe  are  beft  to  re- 
commend  for  ufe  of  foreigners  ;  there  is  a  grofs 
vulgarity  in  the  other  two,  unlefs  applied  with 
particular  care  and  attention.     The  rcafon  is, 
they  are  but  too  expreflive  ;    fo  much  fo  I  fup- 
pofe,  we  have  worn  them  out,  and  they  are  gone 
with  our  dirty  cards  down  to  the  fecond  table. 
It  is  obfervable  mean  time  that  Italians  always 
Ipeak  genteel  Engli(h,  although  broken,  as  we 
call  it,  while  Germans  choofe  the  co&rfer  word 
if  one  can  be  found  fynonymous.     The  reafon 
is  limply  this — a  Roman  or  Florentine  naturally 
catches  at  a  Latin  derivation  ;    an  inhabitant  of 
Drefden  or  Berlin  at  a  Saxon  or  Dutch  etymolo- 
gy :— the  firft  tells  you  he  deviated  exceed- 
ingly from  the  right  path  between  Warwick  and 
Kennel  worth,  if  he  means  to  inform  you  how 
he  loft  his  way;    a  Pruffian  will  fay  that  he 
SWERFED.     Of  the  verbs  before  us,  an  Italian 
would  foon  find  out,    that  a  dirty  poftillion 
V  A  u  N  T  E  D  of  his  horfemaufhip ;  while  an  honeft 
Hanoverian  would  fee  nothing  in  the  late  pom- 
pous accounts  of  Abyflinia  given  by  a  modem 
traveller  of  eminence,  but  that  the  writer  was  a 
PRAGGiNG  fellow,  juft  as  he  would  fay  of  Sir 
Sampfon  I^egend  in  Congreve's  Love  for  Love, 
-  wAoy  to  fright  old  Forefight,  fays,  "  I  know  the 
length  of  the  Emperor  of  China's  fopt,  have    - 
kified  the  Great  Mogul's  flipper,  ajnd  rode  a- 

D  hunting 
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hunting  upon  an  elephant  with  the  Cham  of 
Tartary — ^Why,  body  o'me  !  man,  I  hare  made 
a  cuckold  of  a  King,  and  the  prefent  Majelly 
of  Bantam  is  the  iffue  of  thefe  loins/*  Such 
BOASTS  as  thefe,  however,  are  at  worft  only 
contemptible  ;  but  the  word  puff  is  come  into 
difcredit  for  dijhonejly  of  late,  fince  for  the  newf- 
paper  trick  of  calling  undeferved  attention  to 
violet  foap,  or  other  equally  paltry  commodi^ 
ties,  we  have  adopted  the  term  puff* 


BOLD,    SAUCY,    AITDACIOUS,    IMPUDENT. 

"  YOU  are  a  saucy  fellow,"  fays  dying 
Catherine  in  Shakefpeare's  Henry  the  Eighth^ 
when  a  meffenger  running  in  haftily  forgets  hi^ 
due  obeifance  to  the  expiring  Qgeen,  who  add^ 
with  equal  dignity  and  pathos — ^'^  Deferve  wc 
no  more  reverence  ?"  A  bold  man  is  one  who 
fpeaks  blunt  truths,  out  of  feafon  perhaps,  and 
is  likely  enough  to  be  called  saucy,  though 
naturally  unwilling  to  be  fo.  Clytus  was  bold 
when  he  thwarted  Alexander's  pride  at  the  feaft ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  loft  one  of  the  wifeft  heads 
ever  worn  by  man,  through  his  honeft  boldnefe, 
or  BOLD  honefty.  Impudent  is  chiefly  appro- 
priated *o  coarfe  vices  in  converfation ;  that  ad- 
jeftive  and  it^  fynonymous  fubftitute  audaci- 
ous,  are  ufed  by  us  chiefly  on  rough  occaiionsy 
where  virtue  has  no  place.  It  had  a  higher  rank 
in  Latin  :   Unus  et  hie  audaxj  fays  Ovid,  men* 

tioning 
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tioning  a  ftout-hearted  mariner  willing  to  face 
that  dorm  which  threatening  kept  the  reft  at 
home ;  but  we  have  degraded  it  from  its  ori- 
ginal rank,  and  fay  familiarly.  An  impudent 
young  man  laft  week  in  Ireland  forced  a  fine 
girl  away  fi*om  her  parents'  houfe,  and  married 
her  wholly  without  their  confent,  and  half  with- 
out her  own  :  becaufe  he  fancied  her  poffeffed 
of  a  confiderable  fortune.  When  the  miftake 
was  at  length  difcovered,  he  boldly  brought 
her  back  ruined— replied  to  the  remonftrances 
of  her  old  father  with  a  saucy  air,  and  auda- 
ciously denying  his  marriage — turned  her  back 
upon  her  h^ids,  quitted  the  ifland,  refolving  to 
fcbm  all  thoughts  of  reparation,  and  to  return 
no  more. 


BOOK,    VOLUME,    WORK. 

THESE  words  may  eafily  be  confounded 
certainly,  yet  would  the  miftakes  be  of  more 
confequencc  to  literature  than  to  common  dif- 
courfe ;  for  although  i^ook  by  its  derivation  ap- 
parently means  the  flat  form,  originally  made  of 
heeck  wood,  in  which  the  works  of  learned  men 
are  now  regularly  comprifed,  it  has  affumed 
another  fenfe  befide,  and  points  out  the  fedlions 
into  which  thofe  great  works  are  divided. — 
We  fay  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  book  of  Ho- 
mer's Iliad,  and  tell  how  Herodotus  called  his 
nine  books  by  the  names  of  the  nine  Mufes,  &c. 
while  VOLUME,  derived  avohendo^  frpm  therol- 

D  2  ling 
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ling  them  upon  flicks  as  a  mercer  rolls  filk,  only 
that  the  parchment  was  kept  firm  by  two  ram's 
horns  at  the  ends,  fignifies  the  quantity  of  books 
divided  by  the  author  into  portions,  and  called 
VOLUMES.  Before  the  art  of  printing,  which  is 
a  very  late  one,  was  known,  a  library  confifled 
in  an  immenfe  number  of  thefe  volumes  :  the 
-earliefl  we  read  of  is  the  Houje  of  Rolls  in  the 
fcripture  mentioned  by  Efdras,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  built  by  Nehemiah — a  library  having  been 
always  an  appendage  to  a  church ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  library  of  the  Vatican  is  now  one  of 
the  mofl  fplendid  in  Europe.  The  Ptolemsean 
and  the  Alexandrian  Libraries  have  filled  the 
world  with  their  fame — ^perhaps  with  their  fmoke 
too,  iince,  as  Pope  fays,  one  might 

From  fhelf  to  (helf  fee  greedy  Vukan  roll. 
And  lick  up  all  their  phyfic  of  the  fouL 

But  thofe  who  iignalize  themfelves  in  the  caufe 
of  liberty y  falfely  fo  called,  have  ever  waged  war 
againft  book  learning ;  and  when  democracy 
bums  with  mofl  fervour,  it  points  the  fire  to- 
wards all  repofitories  of  literature,  and  combats 
the  Arts,  the  Altar,  and  the  Throne,  as  if  it 
confidered  them  united  very  clofely.  See  the 
infurreAion  of  Jack  Cade  in  England  —  the 
Mountain  Fadlion  in  France,  and  every  other 
burfl  of  popular  phrenfy.  Meantime,  the  mate- 
rials of  which  BOOKS  were  made  being  changed 
from  flone,  on  which  the  long-revered  and  now 
firft  infulted  Decalogue  was  given,  and  treaties 

engraved 
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engraved  between  Greece  and  Perfia,  as  our 
"Marbles  at  Oxford  can  teftify— vegetable  fub- 
Hances  were  put  in  place  of  mineral  oAes,  and 
the  burning  of  books  became  a  punifhment  for 
authors ;  and  fo  griev^ous  a  one  did  poor  Labie- 
nus  find  it,  that  we  read  how  he  fhut  himfelf 
up  in  the  tomb  of  his  anceftors,  and  aftually 
pined  his  life  away  between  grief  and  rage  for 
lofs  of  his  dear  yoxumes,  though  he  had  not 
negledled  while  in  his  poffeffion  to  get  them  all 
by  heart,  fo  that  his  counfel  did  cry  out,  "  Vou 
had  better  burn  the  man  too''  There  is  ftill  a 
faying  I  believe  among  the  learned — Legere  et 
negJigere  nee  legere  eji ;  and  the  Spaniards  them- 
felves  cry  out,  Libro  cerrado,  no  faca  letrado. — 
**  We  endure  reproofs  from  our  friends  in  lea- 
ther jackets  (faid  a  fcholar  to  me  once),  which 
vtt  fhould  never  fupport  if  pronounced  by  con- 
temporaries in  lace  and  tiffue ;"  and  fo  it  is  that 
the  little  virtue  and  knowledge  we  do  poflefs, 
has  been  beftowed  on  us  by  good  authors,  to 
whom  we  are  obliged  for  our  beft  fpent  mo- 
ments certainly;  and  upon  a  clofe  review  we 
fliall  find  thofe  hours  lead  to  be  repented  of  per- 
haps, which  have  been  pad  in  our  ftudies. 

^is  ftudy  1    with  what  authord  is  it  (lorM  ? 
In  BOOKS,  not  authors,  curious  is  tny  Lord; 
To  all  their  dated  backs  he  tarns  you  round, 
Thefe  Aldus  prititedy  thofe  Du  Stieil  has  bound. 

Pope. 

Tor  to  know  the  bookiellcrs'  marks  about  fifty 
years  ago,  was  a  kind  of  learning  in  itfelf ;   and 

many 
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many  contented  themfelves  with  coUeiling  vo- 
lumes curious  only  in  their  exterior,  from  bear* 
ing  the  exergue i  or  fymbolical  device  by  which 
the  exquifite  workmanihip  of  Morel  or  Frobe- 
nius,  or  aboVe  all  the  celebrated  Aldus  Manu- 
tius,  was  acknowledged.  Morel  gave  the  mul- 
berry-tree, being  expreffive  of  his  name,  as  Vo- 
conius  Vitulus,  mint-mafter  at  Rome,  marked 
his  coins  on  the  reverfe  with  a  calf;  but  I  was 
fenfelefs  enough  never  to  enquire  what  relation 
the  anchor  and  dolphin  has  to  Aldus  Manutius, 
although  Count  Manucci,  who  perhaps  at  thi^i 
day  gives  the  fame  arms,  went  with  me  to  the 
Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  where  I  had  fo( 
good  an  opportunity  of  informing  myfelf.  I  did 
learn  the  falfehood  of  what  Scaliger  advances^ 
that  Erafmus  correfted  the  prefs  for  him — thq 
librarian  told  me  it  was  a  grofs  miflake.  D^ 
Sueil  was  a  French  Abb^,  who  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 8th  century  carried  to  great  per- 
fe6lion  the  art  of  gold  ornamenting,  or  as  they 
then  called  it  antiquing  of  books,  to  which  cut 
tom  Mr.  Pope  alludes.  For  the  reft — it  really 
is  no  unpleafing  refleftion  to  run  over  the  ho-' 
nours  paid  to  thofe  who  have  in  any  way  con- 
tributed to  promote  literature,  or  even  to  adorn 
it.  Thus  at  Saltzburg  in  Bavaria  a  BooK-feller 
was  long,  and  as  far  as  1  could  learn  is  Jiilly 
dif\inguifhed  from  the  vulgar  and  mechanical 
trader  ;  and  is  exempted,  which  the  modem 
bookfellers  would  poflibly  value  more  than 
empty  honours,  from  paying  divers  taxes  and 

impo- 
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rnipofitions  laid  on  other  trading  companies: 
while .  Francis  the  Firft  of  France,  who  loved 
letters,  and  I  believe  expired  in  the  arms  of 
Guicciardini,  for  whofe  works  he  had  a  pro- 
digious value,  brought  the  bookfellers  under  his 
own  immediate  authority,  and  granted  them 
<Out  ftatutes  himljplf. — Enough  of  ihUfynonymy,  in 
H  talking  book ;  for  as  the  Spanifh  proverb  fays 

^aUen  Cartes,  y  callea  Barbas. 


BRANCH,  ARM  OF  A  TR£E,  BOUGH, 

ARE  nearly  if  not  entirely  fynonymous : 
the  two  firft  have  the  fame  root  as  to  etymology 
J[  believe ;  and  bough  is  a  Saxon  word  not  far 
diftant  in  oieaning  certainly,  A  foreigner  may 
life  which  he  pleafes  in  the  ftrid  and  literal 
fenfe ;  and  yet,  the  inftant  they  become  figura- 
tive, none  will  do  but  the  firft  upon  the  lift  be- 
fore us.  Wc  fay  that  every  branch  of  the 
Miffiffippi  is  larger  than  otir  European  rivers  are, 
if  exception  be  made  for  the  Danube;  yet  where 
the  vaft  body  of  waters,  brought  into  the  At- 
lantic by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  rolls  its  enor- 
mous tribute  to  the  ocean,  it  appears  an  arm 
of  the  fea.  Bough  admits  of  no  fuch  ufe;  al- 
though in  fome  remote  provinces,  when  a  man 
is  in  particularly  high  fpirits,  and  feems  to  en- 
tertain flighty  notions  of  his  own  greatnefs, 
jve  fay  he  is  got  up  among  the  boughs.     Ihe 

various 
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various  ramifications  of  fcience  are  familiarly  * 
termed  branches  of  literature;  and  every 
clerk  in  every  office  fignified  through  the  coujt 
regifter,  knows  the  precife  value  of  what  he  in 
true  office  cant  calls  a  branch  of  bufinefs.— 
The  collateral  relations  to  a  great  family  are 
BRANCHES  from  the  old  genealogical  tree ;  and 
where  they  confider  themfelves  as  fuch,  it  is 
feen  in  the  attachment  fliewn  by  them  to  the 
parent  ftem :  this  is  ftill  frequent  in  Wales  and 
Scotland,  where,  if  thefe  new-fangled  notions 
of  liberty  and  independence  pervade  not,  good 
examples  may  yet  be  given  perhaps  of  firm  ad- 
herence to  our  old  national  conftitution,  church 
and  king;  remembering  that  reverence  is  due  to 
government,  and  veneration  to  the  trunk  of 
fovereignty,  however  fome  of  the  branches, 
decayed  by  time  or  injured  by  florms,  may  to  a 
faftidious  tafte  and  hafty-judging  eye,  appear 
to  be  difgracing  its  general  form  and  majeftic 
beauty.  Cutting  them  off  will  at  any  rate  be 
worfe;  the  circulation  of  vitality  muft  flop, 
and  every  twig  muft  feel  the  fad,  the  certain 
efFed. 

But  the  cenfurers  will  fay,  we  have  branch- 
ed out  too  far  from  our  fubjeft;  and  by  that 
cenfure  foreigners  will  find  that  this  noun  makes 
a  verb  of  common  ufe,  which  arm  and  1^ough[ 
are  incapable  of  doing. 


BRAND, 
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BRAND,    FIR£B&AND,     STICK    SET    ON    FIRE, 

ARE  exafUy  fynonymous  with  regard  to  the 
literal  fenfe ;  yet  the  firft  being  ufed  poetically, 
and  the  fecond  very  ferioufly,  and  both  being 
taken  for  figures  of  people  who  delight  in  confu- 
fion,  and  are  from  the  heat  of  their  own  paflions, 
and  pronenefs  to  create  warm  difputes  and  hot 
contention  among  their  neighbours,  juftly  term- 
ed incendiariesT-iny  foreign  readers  muft  be  care- 
iiil  not  to  dignify  a  stick  or  faggot  lighted  in  a 
farmer's  chimney  by  the  name  of  firebrand: 
although  were  they  writing,  or  even  relating,  a 
ftory  of  dangers  in  a  wood  by  night,  happening 
to  thofe  who  traverfe  the  pathlefs  wilds  of  Africa 
or  America,  it  would  be  perfeftly  right  to  telU 
that  having  caufed  large  fires  to  be  made,  they 
lay  all  night  befide  them ;  refolving,  if  any 
wild  beaft  ihould  venture  at  difturbing  their  re- 
pofe,  to  throw  an  ignited  brand  full  in  his 
face,  which  would  force  him  to  retire  mucli 
quicker  than  any  arms  that  could  be  ufed. 

Meantime  thefe  words  are  perpetually  ufed  in 
a.  figurative  fenfe.  We  fay,  and  juftly,  that  the 
French  are  become  a  clufter  of  firebrands, 
darting  out  upon  all  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, where  by  unfeen  power  combuflible  mat- 
ter appears  to  teem  in  a  manner  never  obferved 
before,  preparatory  as  I  ihould  fuppofe  to  a 
general  conflagration  of  men^s  minds,  meant  to 
precede  that  of  the  material  world.     All  is  in  a 

ftatc 
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ftate  of  fermentation.  Monarchs  afTaflinated  in 
one  country — baffled  and  degraded  in  another— 
dpng  under  fufpicion  of  poifon  in  a  third — pub- 
licly and  foleninly  executed  in  a  fourth-r-within 
thefe  lafi  four  years !  The  kindled  brands  flung 
at  our  own  ifland — and  blockheads  even  there 
ready  to  blow ;  for  fear  our  natural  phlegm 
and  fog,  even  without  much  effort  of  virtue,  or 
credit  to  pur  fkill,  fhould  fuffer  it  to  extinguilh 
of  itfelf.  How  ought  fuch  charafters  to  be  ab- 
horred and  Ihunned !  and  how,  if  decent  times 
in  Europe  ever  fhould  return,  how  would  their 
condudi  contribute 


TO    BRAND    OR    TO    STIGMATIZE 

MEN  fb  unfeeling  to  their  country's  danger ; 
fo  defirous  of  a  name,  though  purchafed  by  her 
undoing !  For  this  word  glides  mofl  naturally 
into  a  verb ;  the  more  naturally,  perhaps,  be- 
caufe  alluding  to  our  cuflom  of  bumipg  in  the 
hand  thofe  who  have  committed  certain  crimes, 
which  operation  is  called  branding  the  perfon. 
To  STIGMATIZE  is  for  the  mofl  part  a  figura- 
tive cxpreffion,  ufed  generally  in  an  ill  fenfe, 
though  taken  from  the  famous  flory  of  St.  Fran- 
.cis,  who  received  by  miracle,  or  was  faid  to 
have  received,  the  stigmata,  or  five  facred 
wounds  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrifl,  impreffed  by 
a  feraph  on  his  hands,  feet,  and  fide,  as  marks 
of  favour  from  above.     A  tale  which,  however 

dif. 
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idifcredited  by  the  prefent  age,  was  lefs  doubted 
and  I  fear  much  better  known,  propagated  no 
lioubt  with  much  more  cameftnefs,  about  the 
year  1590,  than  were  the  truths  of  that  gofpel 
for  which  St.  Francis  was  willing  to  renounce, 
in  a  truly  literal  fenfe,  this  world  with  its  cor« 
Tuptions  and  offences. 


TO    BRANDJSH,    TO    FLOURISH    WEAPONS 

ABOUT. 

VERBS  denoting  mean  aiSlions  of  pretended 
valour,  which  only  tend  to  make  the  adlor  ridi- 
culous ;  at  lead  they  s^re  fo  accepted  in  familiar 
and  common  chat :  in  poetry  the  firft  word  has 
a  ferious  fenfe  enough : 


He  BRANDISHED  high  hit  fteel- 


Yet  it  is  even  there  very  near  to  a  ludicrous 
image,  and  muft  be  ufed  cautioufly  or  all  will 
laugh  J  it  is  fo  clofely  connefled  in  afl5nity  with 
what  we  call  vapouring  and  flourishing, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  ill-deferved  charafter 
among  our  companions  for 


BRAVBRY,    VALOUR,    FEARLESSNESS,    FORTI- 
TIDE,    intrepidity    AND    COURAGE. 

OF  thcfe  glorious  <jualities   who  is  there 
would  not  delight  to  difcriminate  the  different 

features. 
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features,  and  trace  the  near  approaches  to  fjnio- 
iiymy  ?  as  the  fix  brothers  are  indeed  wonder- 
fully  alike,  though  not  effentially  the  fame  ;  m 
Ovid  fays, 

Facies  non  omnibus  una, 
Nee  divcrfa  tameu  qualcm  dccet  efTe  fororuok 

And  here  converfation  comes  in  to  fix  the 
rule :  for  if  foreigners,  when  they  fee  a  fea-boy 
mount  the  mail  in  a  hard  gale,  attentive  to  his 
duty  and  recklefs  of  the  ftorm,  fay  he  is. a  maa 
of  VALOUR,  they  miftake the  phrafe ;  andmufl: 
begin  to  learn  from  cuftom,  more  than  fcience, 
perhaps,  to  call  him  (as  he  certainly  is)  a 
BRAVE  Kttle  fellow.  When  told  too  of  lord  Pe- 
terborough, that  he  endured  the  painful  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy  without  Ihrinking  or  fainting, 
iiaving  previoufly  ftipulated  that  he  fhoul4  not 
be  bound ;.  and  that  though  free  he  never  im- 
peded the  furgeons,  but  turned  by  their  direc- 
tion to  receive  each  pang  they  were  obliged  to 
infliA — we  muft  remember  that  the  virtue  he 
then  difplayed  wasT  fortitude,  not  bra- 
very :^  while  an  agile  rope-dancer,  ^nd  (hofe 
light  adlive  fellows  that  vault  through  a  hoop 
fet  on  fire,  or  fly  ^over  eight  horfes*  backs 
and  one  rider  for  five  Ihillings  a  night,  are 
mere  inffances  of  fearlessness  growing  out 
of  habit,  and  acquaintance  with  that  mode  of 
exerting  it.  How  they  would  face  danger  in 
any  other  fhape  I  know  not,  but  true  courage 
defpifes  it  in  all:    and    though  marfhal    T^- 

renn^ 
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renne  might  perhaps  tiave  been  laughed  at  by 
a  modern  glazier's  apprentice,  were  he  fet  to 
clean  a  two  pair  of  flairs  windo\5',  outfide  upon 
a  tottering  board,  as  may  be  frequently  feen  in 
the  city  of  London — Caefax  would  have  been 
laughed  at  only  for  his  aukwardncfs,  I  truft,  for 
fear  feemed  to  find  no  place  in  the  heart  of 
Csefar* 

Great  Julius,  on  the  mountain  bred^ 
A  flock,  perhaps,  or  herd  had  led  ; 
Ht  who  controul'd  the  world  had  been 
But  the  bed  wrcftler  on  the  green« 

fays  Waller :  yet  he  would  have  been  the  ^rjl 
and  beji  in  every  fituation,  I  doubt  not.  While 
fuch  however  is  the  value  of  words,  that  they 
ailone  give  well  proportioned  praife  to  heroes 
and  to  martyrs,  let  no  one  fay  fynonymy  is  of 
fmall  importance.  Examples,  meantime,  of 
firm  and  patient  fufferance  may  be  found  equal 
even  to  the  mofl  raifed  expedation  among  the 
female  fex,  and  that  among  women  mofl  deli- 
cately bred  too ;  witnefs  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
and  Anna  Boleyti,  who  both  met  death  in  his 
mofl  dreadful  form,  perhaps,  with  unabated 
FORTITUDE,  though  neither  of  them  would  pro- 
bably have  ftiewn  courage  in  a  battle,  or  have 
been  able  to  look  without  evident  marks  of  ter- 
ror in  their  countenances  upon  thofe  a6ls  of  i  n- 
TREPiDiTY  often  difplayed  in  war. 

Heaven,    when  its  hand  pour'd  foftnefa  on  our  Umhs, 
Unfit  for  toils,  and  poli(h*d  into  weaknefs. 
Made  paffire  fortitude  the  praife  of  woman. 

Yet 
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Yet  is  this  quality,  however  eftimable,  only  m 
fingle  ingredient  among  the  reft ;  which,  joinbcf 
together,  compofe  a  charafter  of  perfeft  cou- 
rage: while  BRAVERY  may  be  daily  .found 
a'mong  the  coarfeft  mortals,  among  bmtes ;  fof 
never  yet  did  modem  pugilift  or  Roman  gladi- 
ator go  beyond  a  high  bred  game-cock,  braveft 
of  terreftrial  animals !  in  that  undaunted  power 
of  refiftance  and  felf-defence,  that  pertinaciouf- 
nefs  of  attack,  and  refolution  never  to  yield, 
which  conftitutes  real  bravery.  Valour^ 
pofitively  fo  called,  differs  from  all  thefe,  I 
think,  but  leaft  from  this  laft  named  energy : 
it  is  confeffedly  fought  in  its  proper  place,  the 
field ;  and  whilft  I  ftiould  be  tempted  to  give 
the  Spartan  Boy  or  London  Trentice  as  inftan* 
ces  of  fturdy  bravery,  Charles  of  Sweden 
ihould  remain  my  example  of  heroic  valour. 
When  hopelefs  and  even  carelefs  of  fuccefs,  .he 
fought  againft  fire  and  fword  to  defend  his  in- 
trenchments  at  Bender,  'twas  thirft  of  fame  in- 
fpired  his  frantic  valour.  When  Ifadas  the 
Lacedaemonian,  ftarting  from  4iis  bath  at  found 
of  the  warrior-trumpet,  rulhed  naked  againft  an 
armed  force  of  well-difciplined  troops^  and 
mowed  down  multitudes  in  his  fit  of  glorious 
phrenfy,  fuch  valour  forced  a  ftatue  from  his 
country,  while  its  government  with  equal  juf- 
tice  puniftied  his  contempt  of  decorum.  "  Rife 
thou  in  thy  ftrength,  thou  mighty  man  of  va- 
lour," cries  the  angel  to  Gideon,  the  Ifraeli- 
tifti  hero :   and  one  annexes  no  other  idea  than 

3  that 
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that  of  VALOUR  to  the  fidlifious  knights  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Amadis  de  Gaul  or  Belianis  of 
Greece,  who  killed  dragons,  refcued  damfels^ 
&c. — whilft  INTREPIDITY  is  a  quality  of  the 
mind.  Yet  even  that  fervour  of  a  gallant  foul, 
by  which  Sir  Edward  Hawke  was  happily  im- 
pelled to  attack  and  vanquifti  far  fuperior  force, 
'mid  rifing  tempefts,  falling  darknefs,  and  the 
juft  terror  of  experienced  mariners,  a  lee-fhore ; 
— that  generous,  that  magnanimous  fentiment 
which  prompted  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  his 
early  years,  to  oppofe  the  conquefts  of  Louis 
Qgatorze,  projeft  the  drowning  his  whole  coun- 
try to  fave  her  from  invafion ;  promifing  to  open 
her  fluices  by  degrees  and  lay  his  own  little 
body  in  the  laft  dyke ; — ^this  noblencfs  of  nature, 
this  fpirit  of  intrepidity,  muft  yet  be  fecond- 
ed  by  a  power  of  invention,  a  coolnefs  of  refo- 
lution,  an  unwearied  temper  to.perfift  in  each 
greatly-formed  defign,  before  we  can  venture 
any  mortal  man  as  a  right  example  of  perfect j 
genuine y  2Lnd  uncontrovertible  courage. 

To  this  diftinguifhed  honour,  however,  great 
as  it  is,  John  duke  of  Marlborough,  Frede- 
ric the  Third,  king  of  Pruffia,  and  far  beyond 
them  both  the  firft  Roman  Csefar,  purchafcd  the 
juft  pretenfion — ^by  a  feries  of  years  fpent  in 
continual  alarm,  danger  in  every  Ihape,  and 
contempt  of  it  on  every  occafion.  Tedious 
though  adlive  hours  paffed  in  perpetual  wars , 
long  habits  of  a  camp  with  all  its  train  of  cer- 
tain,   vti  coMant   prq)aration    for  uncertain, 

evils ; 
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BROOK,  RIVULET,  STREAM,  RIVER, 

ARE  much  in  the  fame  manner  fynonymous, 
fo  far  as  relates  to  poetical  ufe,  &c.  but  Mr. 
Locke  fhews  us  how  to  feparate  them  in  conver- 
fation,  and  how  they  really  feparate  by  nature, 
when  he  tells  us  that  "  springs  make  little 
RIVULETS,  and  thefe  united  form  brooks; 
which  coming  forward  in  streams,  compofe 
great  rivers  that  run  into  the  fea."  DoAor 
Johnfon,  whofe  ideas  of  any  thing  not  politiveLy 
large  were  ever  mingled  with  contempt,  afked 
of  one  of  our  ftiarp  currents  in  North  Wales- — 
Has  this  brook  e'er  a  name  ?  and  received  for 
anfwer — ^Why,  dear  Sir,  this  is  the  river  Uf- 
trad. — Let  us,  faid  he,,  turning  to  his  friend, 
jump. over  it  direftly,  and  Ihew  them  how  an. 
EngUJhman  ftiould  treat  a  Welch  river. 


to  bustle,  to  be  busy,  to  be  employed, 
OR  stirring,  to  be  notable. 

THESE  all  feem  female  qualifications,  or 

at  higheft — commercial  ones. A   notable 

woman,  fay  we,  is  of  admirable  utility  in  a 
fmall  fhop  of  quick  trade,  and  numerous  cuf- 
tomers  :  fuch  a  one  will  bustle  better  through 
life  than  her  hulband,  and  be  stirring  earlier 
in  a  morning,  becaufe  fhe  is  not  like  him  tempt- 
ed to  drink  over  night :  her  b  us y  fingers  ever 
EMPLOYED  will  find  time  to.  work  even  while 

fhe 
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(he  fits  behind  the  counter,  if  fhe  has  in  her 
that  true  fpirit  of  houfewifery  which  diftin- 
guilhes  the  female  fex:  for  whilft  men  think 
with  our  -great  Lord  Bacon  (at  leaft  in  general) 
that  riches  are  for  fpending,  and  fpending  is  for 
honour,  women  for  the  moft  part  confider  riches 
as  good  for  mere  accumulation  and  faving.  The 
merchant  therefore  fays,  Riches  having  wings 
to  fly  away,  we  will  fend  fome  flying  forth  to 
fetch  in  others — while  his  wife,  when  fuffered 
to  prefide  in  fuch  matters,  makes  hafte  to  clip 
the  feathers,  and  depends  on  parfimony  rather 
than  hazard  for  future  provifion  of  wealth. — 
This  temper  therefore,  though  definitive  in 
commerce's  extenfive  fchemes,  is  yet  excellent 
in  the  petty  paths  of  a  lucrative  life ;  and  fuch 
women  are  not  difticult  to  find  in  London  or 
Amfterdam. 


CALM,  SERENE,   TRANQ^UIL,  PEACEFUL,  qjLTIET, 

STILL. 

Mr.  Addison  has  been  cenfured,  and  not 
unjuftly,'  for  giving  the  two  firft  epithets  to  his 
angel — 

Calm  and  ferenc  he  drives  the  furious  blaft — 

becaufe,  fays  the  critic,  thofe  words,  being  ftrift- 
ly  fynonymous,  the  poet  has  in  this  too  much 
celebrated  fimile  been  guilty  of  unpardonable 
tautology — yet  are  the  words  merely  mifapplied, 

E  -  or 
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or  rather  applied  unluckily  than  ill — ^for  if  iu 
far  inferior  verfes  you  Ihould  read  that 

When  CALM  the  winds,  serene  the  fky» 
Our  thoughts  enjoy  tranquillity  : 
Thro'  the  still  hours  when  feaceful  otght 
Does  man  to  quiet  reft  invite— 

we  ftiould  difcover  in  thefe  lines,  however  flat 
and  infipid,  no  glaring  fault  of  the  fame  kind, 
although  their  brevity  brings  all  the  acceffory 
words  crowding  together. — Perhaps  indeed  as 
adverbs  they  may  have  a  clofer  affinity — ^yet  I 
fee  no  reafon  for  it :  to  ufe  them  as  adjeAives 
feems  the  more  obvious  fenfe,  and  then  they 
harmonize  well  enough* 


CANDOUR,    PURITY    OF    MIND,    OPENNESS^ 
,      INGENUITY,    SINCERITY. 

THESE  terms  again,  though  pleafingly  ana« 
logons,  are  not  allied  in  an  exadl  fynonymy  t 
and  we  might  add  with  propriety  unreserved- 
NESS  too,  a  quality  much  like  the  others,  but 
forgotten  upon  the  lift.  This  laft  is  however 
particularly  valuable  in  youth,  and  engaging 
beyond  all  others  to  people  entrufted  with  the 
guidance  of  young  minds  ;  yet  would  fuch  con- 
duftors  do  well  to  remember  that  innocence  is 
intended  one  day  to  ripen  into  virtue,  and  good 
parts  be  mature<Jinto  wifdom — fo  that  if  a  young 
man  can  keep  his  parity  of  mind  and  can- 
DOUR,   both  which  imply  but  whitenefs,   not 

tran-- 
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tranfpar^ncy y  till  five-and-twenty  years  old  we 
will  fay — it  is  a  great  matter  in  this  wicked 
world,  and  it  is  enough  ;  for  who  in  thefe  days 
•will  dare  to  wifh  a  window  before  his  bread,  as 
that  old  Roman  did  who  defired  every  paffer-by 
might  witnefs  his  mod  fecret  thoughts?  Such 
OPENNESS  of  temper  would  ruin  all  our  friend- 
ftiips,  fince  'twere  no  prudence  to  confide-  in 
him  who  profeffes  total  unreservedness  ;  and 
although  difguife  is  mean,  we  muft  own  that 
nakednefs  is  no  lefs  indecent :  and  with  perfeft 
ingenuity  do  I  confefs  my  perfuafion,  that 
thofe  who  harangue  louded  and  longed  in  praife 
of  bold  siNCERfTY  dcfire  more  frequently  to 
proQife  than  endure  it ;  to  be  upheld  in  their 
privileges  of  prefcribing  to  their  neighbours,  and 
of  dealing  out  blame  with  more  fincere  than  ten- 
der kindnefs,  rather  than  feel  any  wifti  to  be 
told  their  own  faults,  and  profit  by  the  infor- 
mation. 


CHOLfeRIC,    PASSIONATE,    IRASCIBLE,    INDIG- 
NANT,    ANGJIY,     WRATHFUL,     VIOLENT, 
HASTY,  TESTY,  PEEVISH,  FRETFUL. 

OF  thefe  unpleafing  words  fome  are  fyno- 
nymous  to  each  other  and  fome  are  not :  the 
fird  is  the  lead  I  think,  the  fecond  mod  in  ufe. 
A  man  merely  of  a  hasty  temper  is  often  term- 
ed passionate,  though  that  quality  implies  a 
mind  little  under  its  own  controul  upon  any  oc-  . 
caiion  ;  and  people  eafily  endure  to  have  their 

neigh- 
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neighbours  give  them  a  charafter  for  beinj  pas- 
sionate, when  in  my  acceptation  of  the  word 
they  are  nothing  lefs.  An  irascible  difpofi- 
tion  is  often  attributed  to  nations,  or  to  diftrifts. 
Natives  of  Wales  are  juftly  charged  with  promp- 
titude to  fudden  refentment,  while  the  Portu- 
guefe  have  been  obferved  coolly  to  ftudy  for  a 
moment  of  future  revenge ;  and  I  have  myfelf 
heard  General  Paoli  praife  a  Corfican  for  hav- 
ing profeffed  himfelf  contented  to  die,  could 
he  in  his  laft  pangs  be  gratified  with  feeing  his 
enemfs  agonizing  grin :  that  was  the  very  phrafe. 
Choleric  has,  by  frequent  adaptation  to  ludi- 
crous charaAers  on  the  ftage,  contrafted  fome- 
what  of  comical,  that  excites  laughter  merely 
by  pronouncing  it : — fo  in  a  fmaller  degree  does 
TESTY  too,  which  idea  the  fancy  feels  ever  dif- 
pofed  to  conneft  I  think  with  old  age,  and  fnap- 
pifti  though  toothlefs  ill-humour;  whilft  the 
word  PEEVISH  beft  expreffes  female  froward- 
nefs,  and  delicacy  worn  too  thin  to  endure  the 
handling.  Angry  has  a  much  more  enlarged 
fignification.  We  fay,  an  angry  father,  an 
ANGRY  fky,  an  angry  viper,  or  an  angry 
wound;  but  fretful  is  with  moft  propriety 
attributed  to  feeble  infancy,  or  helplefs  ficknefe 
— when  the  weak  though  pa-tiful  crj^  for  affift- 
ance  is  ill  underftood,  or  brutally  neglcftcd. 

Indignant  meantime  derives  from  a  higher 
ftock,  and  feels  a  wicked  world  as  'twere  mi- 
u'ortkv  of  its  favour.  Jugurtha  was  indignant 
when  he  contemplated  the  venality  of  Rome, 

anc4 
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and  Juvenal  indignantly  fatirizcs  her  groffer 
.vices*  Cato's  great  foul,  indignant  of  the  age 
..he  Uved  in,  left  the  earth  as  fable  fuppofes  Af- 
J:rgea  to  have  done  :  he  died  of  indignation. 
Let  not  meanwhile  a  common  mortal  of  thefe 
common  times  f;yicy  himfelf  privileged  to  imi- 
<tate  fuch  examples  ^  or  heat  up  a  temper  na- 
vturally  choleric  into  fludied  violence  for 
fmall  offences,  and  call  himfelf  indignant; 
left  though  he  fright  his  wife  perhaps,  and  ha- 
rafs  his  fervants,  as  the  Rambler  fays — the  reft 
of  the  world  will  juft  look  on  and  laugh ; — till 
•the  petty  chagrin  which  firft  agitated  his  anger 
? — though  apparently  derived  from  an  Italian 
.word  fciaguritra^  meaning  a  flight  misfortune — 
end  in  ferious  difadvantage,  and  open  mortifi- 
cation.— But  'tis  time  to  call  in  the  word  of  all 
4>ur  f)ai6nymy  moft  grave  and  folemn,  while 
wrathful  really  feems  as  if  fet  apart  in  our 
language  to  reprefent  and  defcribe  nothing  lefs 
^han  Almighty  Power  offended : — 'tis  therefore 
feldopi  ufed  except  on  occafions  when  we  con- 
clude the  wrathful  Deity  difpofed  to  punifli 
iinful  man  for  fo  long  infuhing  his  endurance  of 
jtheir  guilt  and  folly. 


.CIRCUM3TANCKS,    ADJUNCTS    TO    A     FACT, 

APPENDANTS, 

ARE  very  nearly  if  not  completely  fyno- 
uymous ;  yet  has  the  firft  of  thefc  words  in  com- 

■ 

mon 
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mon  converfation  fo  fwallowed  up  the  other  two, 
as  to  render  them  unheard  of  and  forgotten— 
befides  increafing  and  enlarging  its  own  confe- 
quence  in  our  language,  fo  as  to  take  up  more 
room  than  was  originally  allotted  to  its  occupa- 
tion. Circumstances  are  only  thofe  adventi- 
tious minutiae  which  furround  a  faft,  as  a  glance 
upon  the  etymology  will  foon  convince  us.  You 
cannot  accufe  a  man  of  murder  without  know- 
ledge of  the  CIRCUMSTANCES,  fay  we  —  and 
truly — for  there  is  no  knowing  how  any  a&ion 
ftands  relatively  J  till  the  circumstances  to 
which  it  relates  have  been  examined.  All  this 
is  well.  Commercial  phrafeology  however,  exi 
tending  the  influence  of  this  fubftantive,  pro-, 
nounces  a  man  rich  or  poor  according  to  hia 
circumstances.  Nor  is  this  very  wrong,  bc- 
caufe  opulence  will  attra£l  agreeable  append- 
ants round  a  perfon,  who  is  now  by  a  ffarained 
metaphor  faid  to  be  in  eafy  circumjlances — a  filly 
adjeftive  for  thofe  who  know  not  that  they  ufe 
it  becaufe  the  French  have  a  way  of  calling 
competence  les  coudts /ranches ^  eafy-elbowed  ;— 
able  to  move  in  fhort — contrafted  againft  genee. 
Our  news-paper  dialedl  meantime  improving 
this  perverfenefs  into  downright  abfurdity,  tells 
us  that  the  minifter  is  unlikely  to  hold  his  poft 
under  the  prefent  circumstances — a  phrafe 
very  difficult  to  comprehend — fince  however  he 
may  be  faid  to  lie  uiider  heavy  cenfure  as  under 
the  rod  if  you  will;  a  man  cannot  Yic  under  cir- 
cumstances, becaufe  they  are  fure  to  ftand 

around. 
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around  him,  whatever  be  his  finiation  in  life  or 
death,  for  fo  their  very  name  implies. 

Adjuncts  arc  fcarce  named  now  but  by  Lo- 
gicians in  the  fchools ;  they  hold  the  fame  rank 
as  Civilians'  accessorial 


m^ 


CLEAR,    PELLUCID,    TRANSPARENT. 

THESE,  when  applied  to  water,  are  adjec- 
tives ftriftly  fynonymous :  the  German  rivers 
have  juft  title  to  them  all,  but  we  muft  ufe  only 
the  firft  if  fpeaking  of  air  or  weather.  Defcrib- 
tng  the  Eledior  of  Saxony's  famous  diamond  in- 
deed, every  epithet  expreffive  of  perfeAion  might 
|>e  introduced;  fuffice  it  to  obferve,  that  this 
beautiful  produce  of  nature,  in  fize  equal  to  the 
ihme  of  a  common  apricot,  is  (ingularly  clear, 
and  of  the  moft  pellucid  whitenefe ;  and  that 
being  fe t  t  r  a  n  s  p  a  r  en  t  ,  its  peculiar  brilliancy, 
and  freedom  from  flaws,  is  the  more  eafily  di- 
ilinguifhed  and  admired. 


CLERGY,    priesthood,    "BODY    OP  ECCLE- 
SIASTICS. 9 

• 

WORDS  differing,  I  think,  chiefly  in  their 
application.  We  hy  the  Jewifti  or  Egyptian 
priesthood,  the  Romifli  or  Anglican  clergy; 
and  we  call  the  Proteftant  DiflTenting  Teachers 
^  BODY  of  ecclesiastics,  with  fomewhat  lefs 

propriety. 
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propriety,  bccaufe  they  for  the  moft  part  hav- 
ing no  churchy  ftiould  rather  be  termed  Paftors^ 
who  feed  their  flock  erratic  on  the  hills,  for- 
bearing the  fold  of  the  Ihepherd.     Meantime, 
as  Atterbury  fays,  this  clai's  of  mankind  has  in 
all  nations,  all  religions,  and  all  fe£ls,  been  ever 
cftccmcd  highly  venerable;  and  fo  did  God  per- 
fonally,  among  his  own  peculiar  people,  proteft 
thofe  fet  apart  by  himfelf  for  his  own  fervice,  that 
the  moft  dreadful  judgments  were  more  fuddenly 
hurled  againft  thofe  who  under  the  Jewifti  theo- 
cracy difputcd  the  authority,  or  infulted  the 
office  of  PRIESTHOOD.     Nadab  and  Abihu died 
in  the  temple's  porch  for  the  laft-named  offence; 
and  Miriam,  fifter  to  Mofes,  was  covered  with 
a  Icprofy  for  the  firft.      Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  princes  of  great  dignity  among  their 
kinsfolk,  were  I'wallowed  up  alive  by  an  imme- 
diate difruption  of  the  earth  under  their  tents, 
at  the  doors  of  which  they  flood  defying  that 
vengeance  which  they  thought  more  diftant. — 
Nor  docs  the  learned  Humphrey  Prideaux  fcruple 
to  afl'ert,  that  the  grofs  and  unauthorized,  and 
brutal  infult  committed  by  Cambyfes  on  even 
the /Egyptian  priksthood  though  heatheiiifh, 
was  puuilhed  by  Heaven  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner, when  returning  home  after  his  vexatious 
dirappointments  his  Iword  flipped  the  fcabbard, 
and  wounding  the  great  artery  of  the  thigh  cauf- 
cd  his  death  prccirdy  as  he  had  intentionally 
dortroyed  by  a  flab  in  the  lame  part,  the  help- 
lols  objcCl  of  ."Egypt's  adoration.     Certain  it  is, 

that 
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that  the  Chriftian  Apoftle  enjoins  us  to  give  ho 
ofFence  either  to  Jew  or  Gentile,  and  above  all 

to  any  church  of  God. ^Whether  Cambyfes 

was  bound  by  laws  publifhed  fo  long  after  his 
death,  we  have  a  right  to  doubt ;  but  no  one 
has  a  right  to  doubt  whether  the  till-now  un- 
heard-of infults  and  cruelties  praflifed  on  the 
Chriftian  clergy  in  France  are  juft  objefts  of 
Heaven's  vengeance,  nor  can  any  one  imagine 
that  God  will  fuffer  to  pafs  unpunifhed  impie- 
ties of  fo  horrible  a  nature.  "  Religion  and 
Society,''  fays  the  great  author  of  the  Alliance 
between  Church  and  State,  "  are  fo  connefted, 
that  as  in  the  beginning  of  things  Society  fup- 
ports  Religion  by  the  appointment  of  a  body  of 
ECCLESIASTICS  appropriated to  church fervice ; 
fo  towards  the  end  you  wiU  fee  Religion  in  her 
turn  fupporting  Society,  which  on  her  removal 
will  drop  all  to  pieces ;"  and  fo  the  event  has 
proved.  The  democratic  Frenchmen  fell  upon 
their  clergy  firft,  and,  by  the  rapid  ftrides 
made  fince  their  firft  attack,  have  ftiown  man- 
kind that,  to  infult  the  perfons  and  defpife  the 
office  of  their  paftors,  is  only  a  firft  ftep  towards 
the  denial  of  his  authority  who  firft  appointed 
them  ; — and  although  Religion  by  the  warmth 
of  fome  foils  may  be  fomewhat  run  to  feed,  wo 
to  the  daring  hand  that  is  ftretched  forth  to 
pluck  it  up !  Whenever  a  Church  falls,  the 
State  which  neglcfls  to  maintain  its  venerable 
dTgnity,  and  I  will  add  its  decent  fplendour  too, 
which  niggardly  with-holds  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
from  him   who  labours  in   the  vineyard,   and 

meanly 
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meanly  tries  to  ftarve  its  true  ally,  deferves  the 
diftreffes  which  foon  will  fall  upon  it,  and  join 
in  mutual  ruin  what  ought  to  have  been  con- 
netted  in  happinefs  and  power.  For  as  the 
State  punifhes  deviation  from  the  rule  of  right 
as  crimes  only,  not  as  fins  ;  it  Hands  in  need  of 
affiftance  from  the  Church  to  correal  finful  ac- 
tions which  are  overlooked  by  the  civil  tribu- 
nal, though  highly  pernicious  to  fociety  :•  and 
hence  may  be  deduced  the  end  and  ufe  of  our 
Spiritual  and  Ecclefiaftical  Courts ;  fuch  as  thofe 
adling  under  the  Primate,  and  called  the  Pr^- 
rogative  Courts  for  that  very  reafon,  becaufe  it 
was  the  State  which  firft  having  fought  alliance 
with  the  Church,  is  now  bound  to  protett  it  j 
for  together  they  muft  (land  or  fall ;  and  our 
intereft  as  well  as  duty  is  concerned  in  defend- 
ing that  hierarchy  and  well-ordered  gradation, 
which  when  once  touched  by  facrilegious  rapa- 
city— ^we  fee  what  follows. 

That  the  Roman  Church  may  be,  as  all  hu- 
man inftitutions  arc,  in  fome  degree  and  in  fome 
points  erroneous,  can  afford  no  excufe  to  its 
deftroyers;  they  difpute  no  dogma,  they  un- 
derftand  not  the  nature  of  any  fault  in  its  opi- 
nions ;  they  feize  a  helplefs  prey  as  does  the 
vulture,  without  confidering  whether  the  bird 
is-,  as  the  fanciers  call  it,  of  t/ie  true  feather : — 
fufficient  temptation  is  to  them  its  glowing  plum- 
age and  delicious  flavour;  nor  can  its  confecra- 
tion  to  facred  ufe  preferve  it  from  violation — 

PcafuntB 
3 
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Peafantt  tread 
Upon  the  necks  of  nobles:   low  are  laid 
The  reverend  crofier  and  the  holy  wkre^ 
ASid  defolation  covers  all  their  land. 

Far  from  our  happy  ifland  may  Heaven  avert 
fuch  crimes  and  fuch  calamities!  and  may  we 
by-  our  tendemefs  towards  our  Chriftian  bre- 
thren, the  fuffering  clergy  of  a  neighbouring 
kingdom,  fhow  ourfelves  in  fome  meafure  de- 
ferving  the  honour  of  contributing  to  reftore 
their  Church  to  order,  and  maintain  our  own ! 


CLEVER,    JJEXTROUS,    SKILFUL* 

TO  which  might  be  added  another  pretty 
word  well  taken  into  our  language  without  alte- 
ration of  fpelling,  and  called  adroit.     This  ad- 
je^ive  fhould  not  have  been  omitted  on  the  lift, 
as  it  will  be  very  fuitable  to  foreigners,  and  lefs 
approaching  to  vulgarity  than  clever,  which 
if  applied  to  things  high  or  ferious,  frights  one. 
We  fay.  The  minifter  managed  adroitly  in 
procuring  meij  eminently  skilful  in  the  art 
of  engineering,  and  equally  dextrous  in  the 
manual  nfe  of  fuch  machines ; — for  let  a  fellow 
be  as  CLEVER  as  he  can,  without  pra£lice  no 
perfon  will   arrive  at  being  neat-handed  and 
DEXTROUS  about  any  thing,  leaft  of  all  in  mat- 
ters where  complicated  machinery  is  in  quef- 
tion :    I  have  therefore  little  opinion  of  thofe 
contrivances  and  modern  inventions  to  prevent 

fire 
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fire  or  thieves ;  particularly  a  piece  of  work- 
manlhip  once  (hewn  me  of  a  ladder  and  fire- 
engine  combined,  which  alternately  prevented 
the  operation  of  each  other. — Few  things  indeed 
are  more  offenfive  than  thofe  futile,  and  half 
imprafticable  devices  to  fnuff  a  candle  after 
fome  new  method;  by  which  tricks  clever 
fellows  however  are  skilful  enough  to  get 
money  from  neighbours  more  rich  than  wife> 
who  like  the  lady  in  Young's  Satires 

To  eat  their  breakfafts  will  proje£l  a  fcheme» 
Nor  take  their  tea  without  a  ftratagem  ; 

to  the  contriving  of  which  we  will  leave  them^ 
and  pafs  on  to  • 


CLOSE,    SECRET,    PRIVATE, 

AND  here,  inftru£led  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
we  might  eafily  bring  in  this  fynonymy  to  illuf- 
trate  the  charafter  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of  Eng- 
land, who  although  a  juft  man  and  eminently 
conftant  in  his  friendlhips,  was  fo  close,  that 
even  thofe  who  were  admitted  to  pafs  private 
hours  with  him  never  knew  any  thing  of  his 
SECRET  counfels,  or  could  pretend  his  fiiture 
intentions  even  to  guefs  at. 

Such  a  man  is  bed  reprefented  by  one  who, 
walking  with  a  dark  lanthom  in  the  night,"  con- 
trives to  throw  the  light  on  his  companions,  and 
difcovers  their  faces  while  his  own  keeps  hid : — 

we 
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we  muft  not  fuffer  foreigners  however  to  think  the 
adverbs  are  exaAly  fynonymous.  Close  is  an 
epithet  they  will  often  have  opportunity  to  give 
our  atmofphere  here  in  Britain;  the  other  two 
would  be  ridiculous:  the  private  drawer  of 
an  efcritoire  too  muft  be  (hut  close  we  will 
add,  or  all  the  papers  there,  perhaps  contain- 
ing secret  intelligence,  will  be  difcovered  and 
expofed. 


CLCSEy    COVETOUS,    AVARICIOUS,    STINGY, 
PARSIMONIOUS,    NEAR,    NIGGARDLY, 

PENURIOUS. 

THE  firft  and  fourth  upon  this  hateful  lift 
are  ftridly  fynonymous,  and  stingy  is  a  mean 
word :  close  ftiould  be  ufed  inftcad  on't.  The 
other  terms  are  often  confounded  too,  though 
the  qualities  differ  exceedingly.  The  laft-named 
prince  was  eminently  parsimonious  even  of 
his  people's  money,  while  his  rejedlion  of  Ame- 
rica's treafure  proves  him  by  no  means  avari- 
cious: — but  Catiline,  a/ieni  appetens^  fui  pro- 
fufus^  was  a  covetous  charafter,  though  de- 
lighting in  expenfive  diffipation.  Of  all  fove- 
reigns  Galba  feems  to  have  b^en  moft  close 
arid  near — niggardly  in  giving,  and  in  ff  end- 
ing penurious:  the  reafoii  was  probably  bc- 
caufe  he  came  late  into  the  pofleffion  of  wealth, 
and  was  afraid  to  part  with  what  he  had  fo  late- 
ly obtained.  Nothing  lofes  refpeft  from  inti- 
macy  fo  completely  as  riches.     A  gamefter  ne- 
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ver  regards  that  which  he  fees  changing  hands 
fo  oonftantly.: — ^his  wifh  for  money  is  but  ta 
flay  with  it,  no  care  for  what  it  purchafes  di- 
fturbs  him,  the  houfe  of  a  gamefter  is  difardered 
like  his  mind  :  but  no  man  is  more  willing  to 
let  it  glide  through  his  fingers ;  and  if  even  his 
wife  will  watch  him  home  after  a  winning  day, 
ftie  may  get  a  fhare  of  the  plunder.  How  dif- 
ferent the  man  who  leads  by  choice  a  parsimo- 
nious life  in  order  to  beftow  his  fuperfluities 
upon  the  poor  !  Such  a  character  is  praife-wor- 
thy  in  fight  of  God  and  Man,  provided  he  con- 
trives to  throw  no  difgrace  upon  his  own  virtue  " 
by  an  appearance  of  stingy  closeness,  which 
offends  all  people,  though  it  injures  none. 


COLD,    chill,    bleak. 

• 
OUR  climate  aflFords  firequent  opportunities 
for  thefe  uncomfortable  epithets,  I  fear  it  will 
be  faid.  We  muft  teach  thofe  the  ufe  of  words, 
who  are  unaccuftomed  to  their  neceflity : — ^yet 
when  I  faw  the  poor  at  Milan  running  about 
the  flreets  with  a  little  pipkin  hung  at  their  arm 
with  fire  in  it,  to  hold  their  bleak  blue  nofes 
over  for  fear  they  fhould  drop  off  with  the  cold 
almofl,  I  though  tour  own  London  not  quite  fo 
Jlarving  a  place :  however,  the  long  winters 
there  do  give  a  chill  to  the  blood,  which  na- 
tives of  a  warmer  country  are  apt  to  think  never 
gets  thawed  till  May.     Their  frofls  are  Iharp, 

but 
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tut  (hort ;  and  the  fituations  of  their  towns  fome- 
how  have  not  a  bleak  appearance  as  in  Gei-  / 

many,  although  one  Tavarian  foreft  would  fur- 
nilh  Italy  with  wood  for,  I  guefs  not,  how  many 
years.     In  England  if  a  province  is  not  richly 
clothed  with  plantations,  we  think  ourl'elves  un- 
done ;   while  the  boafted  fituation  of  Naples  is 
furprifingly  denuded: — ^but  we,  following  the 
direftion  of  Mr.  Pope,  conjult.  the  genius  of  the 
place  in  aJ/y  and  fecure  from  Dalkeith  and  Hope- 
toun  houfe  all  thofe  difagreeable  circumftances 
Avhich  foreigners  might  naturally  expeft  from  a 
northern  latitude.     Britifti  induftry  gives  an  air 
of  convenience,  nay,  of  Ihugnefs,  even  to  the 
COLDEST  fcenes  of  life;    and  when  I  faw  a 
bright  fun  gild  the  lawn  before  Inverary  Caftle, 
where  fourfcore  hay-makers  enlivened  the  place 
with  their  fongs,  while  they  adorned  it  by  their 
labours  —  rofes  blooming  in  the  garden,  fi£h 
caught  that  moment  from  the  lake,  and  ftraw- 
berries  prefented  to  us  at  the  inn,  that  we  might 
eat  them  at  our  leifure  in  the  chaife — I  regret- 
ted very  little  the  heats  of  a  ftronger  coloured 
climate. 


COMMERCE^    TRADE,    TRAFFIC,    BUSINESS. 

ARE  nearly  fynonymous  certainly,  and  ufed 

each  for  other  upon  all  great  occaiions.     Eng- 

>  fand  may  with  propriety  be  faM  to  have  any  or 

allof  thefe — commerce,  trade,  traffic,  or 

F  business 
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BUSINESS — with  thofe    other    nations    among 
whom  and  herfelf  there  is  kept  a  perpetual  in- 
tercourfe.     Yet  common  converfation  fhews  ns 
the  {hading  tAus:    when  one  obferves  that  peo- 
ple in  BUSINESS  take  a  juft  and  rational  intereft 
in  what  concerns  the  ftate  of  commerce  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  admirable  roads,  na- 
vigable canals,  and  other  works  of  immenfe  coif 
and  labour,  have  (6  facilitated  internal  commu- 
nication of  one  city  or  town  with  another,  that 
as  much  benefit  has  in  thefe  late  years  accrued 
to  petty  TRAFFIC,  as  to  trade  in  general. — 
Such  are  the  advantages  of  mercantile  people 
taking  a  (hare  in  the  conduft  of  a  ftate,  which 
i'mall  in  itfelf  owes  much  of  its  dignity  to  the 
cxtenfivenefs  of  its  commerce.     For  it  is  this 
firft  word  that  includes  all  the  reft,  and  ferves 
as  tranfdsndental,  when  we  aihrm  that   com- 
merce alone  will  produce  fomewhat  of  demo- 
cratic  manners,  and  diffeminate  principles  of 
real  liberty  throughout  a  nation ;    becaufe  na 
man  will  trade  for  what  he  cannot  appropri* 
ate,  or  turn  to  purpofes  of  exaltation  in  his  own 
happy  country  :    yet  that  democracy  will  a9 
furely  produce  commerce  in  a  widely  fpread- 
ing  continental    empire,    may    reafonably  be 

doubted. French  philofophy 'has  urged  the 

trial,  and  Europe  will  foon  fee  the  refult  of  fuch 
experiments.     Let  it  confirm  the  old  proverb 
Q^od  fis  ejfe  velis,  and  flop  the  progrefs  of  fur- 
ther innovation. 

The 
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The  word  in  queftion  was  originally  accented 
on  the  laft  fyllablc,  at  leaft  when  ufed  partici- 
pially: 

Her  looks  commercing  with  the  (kies> 

fays  Milton. 


CRIME,    SIN,    AND    VICE, 

ARE  by  no  means  ftriftly  fynonymous ;  for 
although  there  are  too  many  aftions  which  in- 
clude them  all,  yet  are  the  words  ftill  in  their 
natures  fcparate.  The  firft  alluding  to  our  hu- 
man laws,  expreffes  a  breach  made  in  focial 
tiesy  and  the  neceflary  compafts  between  man 
and  man.  The  fecond  implies  offence  againft 
God ;  and  the  laft  a  depravation  of  the  will  in- 
creafed  by  indulgence  into  grofs  enormity. 
Thus  forgery  is  a  crime,  for  example;  infide- 
lity a  SIN  ;  and  gaming  a  vice  :  while 


criminal,    SINFUL,    VICIOUS, 

FOLLOW  their  principals  fo  clofely,  that 
even  a  newly  arrived  foreigner  is  fcarcely  in 
danger  of  faying,  "  There  goes  a  sinful  man 
to  be  hanged,"  inftead  of  a  criminal  ;  when 
a  fellow  is  juftly  fuffering  death  by  the  law,  for 
having  made  falfe  draughts  upon  a  banker :  nor 
can  fuch  a  ftranger  live  in  London  even  a  week, 

F  z  I  fear, 
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I  fear,  without  being  led  to  call  that  conduft 
merely  sinful,  which  carries  our  unwary  youth 
to  fpouting    clubs   and    noftumal  afTemblies, 
where  blafphemous  opinions    nightly  fported 
with  impunity  foon  adduce  a  mode  of  behaviour 
fuch  a.s  might  be  expedled  from  fuch  teneft, 
although  the  propagation  of  them  is  not  held 
CRIMINAL  by  the  ftate,  till  by  dint  of  frequent-^ 
ing  fuch  receptacles  of  corruption — thofe  nefts 
of  villany  and  feminaries  of  evil,  called  by 
courtefy  philofophical    meetings  and  focieties 
for  difputation — the  foul,  as  Milton  fays,  im- 
bodies  and  imbrutes,  till  man  contrives  at  laft 
to  ftupefy  even  the  fenfe  of  fear,  and  foon  in- 
curs by  fome  nefarious  deed  not  only  future  pu- 
nifhment  from  God,  but  immediate  vengeance 
for  violated  laws;  when  having  begun  a  vi- 
cious courfe  of  life,  and  not  being  contentod 
to  lead  a  sinful  one,  he  becomes  a  criminal 
at  laft,  and  dies  with  pain  and  with  difgrace. 
Let  every  gay  fellow    recoUeft    befide,    that 
though  to  be  called  vicious  fcarce  offends  him, 
that  is  the  only  epithet  among  the  three  which 
can  without  impropriety  be  beftowed  on  brutes. 
We  fay  popularly  a  vicious  horfe,  ^  viciouit 
bull,  &c. — ^the  others  would  not  do. 


CROSS,    UNLUCKY,    VEXATIOUS,    PERVERSE. 

THESE,  though  each  have  meanings  appro- 
priated fmgly  to  themfelvcs,  are  nearly  fjTibny- 

mou% 
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mous  when  applied  to  accidents  alone.     It  was 
uNLtj-cKY  (fa^  we)  to  be  denied  by  one's  fer- 
vants  when  a  friend  knocked  at  the  door  with 
whom  I  happened  to  have  ferious  bnfinefs,  to 
whom  I  had  already  folid  obligations,  and  whofe 
vifit  I  had  irequefted  might  be  made  on  that  par- 
ticular day  for  my  own  convenience.     Things 
will  draw  cross  fometimes,  but  this  was  a  cafe 
peculiarly    vexatious;    and  I  have   feldom 
)3een  more  provoked  or  mortified  than  I  once 
:was  by  thijs  perverse  accident. 


TO  cross,  to   thwart,   to  obstruct,   to 
embarrass,  to  hinder. 

"  EVERMORE  crost  and  crost!  nothing 
huf  crost!"  fays  Petruchio  when  no  one  dared 
cross  him",  a  common  di(pofition  enough  in 
thofe  who  have  had  their  own  way  till  they  feel 
more  difpofed  to  interpofe  obftruftion  in  the 
Schemes  of  others,  than  to  fiiffer  any  impedi- 
ments to  their  Own.  For  preventing  this  depra- 
vity of  mind  nurtured  by  long  indulgence,  a 
little  roughnefe  from  the  playfellow  in  early 
youth  might  eafily  fuffice ;  or  elfe  a  little  reflec- 
tion in  our  riper  years.  Yet  fome  inftruftors  of 
mankind  have  found,  that  to  cure  this  com- 
plaint 'tis  neceffary  above  all  to  cross  people 
in  their  infancy  by  perpetually  thwarting 
their  intents,  obstructing  their  little  pro- 
je6ls  for  petty  amufement,  ^nd  contriving  incef- 

fantly 
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fantly  to  hinder  enjoyments  not  in  themfelves 
irregular,  and  embarrass  defigns  not  evil  in 
their  own  natures.  Though  this  be  eileemed 
however  by  fome  wife  people  a  goo4  and  rea- 
fonable  mode  of  education,  my  head  upon  the 
matureft  deliberation  condemns  the  principle  as 
erroneous,  while  my  heart  rejedls  the  praftice; 
as  tyrannical. 


CRUEL,    SEVERE,    HARSH,    TYRANNICAL, 

ARE  words  fo  odious  to  every  ear,  particu- 
larly an  Engiifh  one,  and  convey  fuch  fimilai;' 
though  not  fynonymous  ideas  of  behaviour,  ill 
adapted  to  human  nature,  repugnant  to  reafon, 
and  above  all  things  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  our 
meek  religion,  which,  far  from  infliAing  inju- 
ries, fcruples  even  to  refent  them— that  'tis 
painful  to  pafs  through  the  lines  recording  fuch 
qualities.  Never  indeed  wasthere  a  time  when 
tyranny  was  fo  protefted  againft:  but  'tis  the 
tyranny  of  .princes  only  that  feems  to  have 
offended  this  enquiring  age:  towards  their  fa- 
cred  perfons  every  harsh  meafure  has  been 
adopted,  every  cruel  indignity  exerted.  Im- 
prifonmcnt  has  been  rendered  more  severe  by 
ftudied  barbarities  in  thofe  very  mortals  who 
deftroyed  the  Baftille ;  while  the  feelings  of  na- 
ture  have  been  tyrannically  fported  with,* 
by  thofe  who  rejcdl  every  other  tie  of  humanity 
as  adfcititious  ufurpation.     Irene   the   cruel, 

who 
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who  reigned  emprefs  of  the  eaft  when  France 
firft  inftituted  her  twelve  peers,  and  aflifted  by 
Ahe  duke  of  Spoleto  ftopped  her  conquefts   in 
Italy — Irene  the  cruel,  who  urged  the  murder 
of  a  thoufand  men  in  one  night,  would  not  have 
been  treated  with  as  much  roughnefe,  had  fhe 
been  taken  prifoner  in  the  battle,  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Auftria  has  fuifered  within  thefe  laft  two 
years — ^fufferings  that  make  tragedy  a  fp^ort  for 
babes.     Nor  is  it  neceffary  to  be  a  king  if  man 
has  a  mind  to  be  tyrannical:  nor  will  even 
the  example  of  unfeeling  France    hinder  the 
HARSH  fpirit  from  difcovering  its  intents  even 
in  a  country  eminent  for  juftice,  for  gcntlenefs, 
for  compajQSon,  fhewn  even  to  our  open  ene- 
mies, even  to  our  private  ones,  though  known 
for  fuch.     Yet  Jisre  perhaps  m'^ht  now  and  then 
be  found  a  father  capable  of  feigning  bankrupt- 
cy  in  order  to  drive  his  daughter  into  a  match 
fhe  hates ;  and,  talcing  advantage  of  her  tender- 
nefs  towards  hiniy  hurry  her  to  lafting  ruin.     Or 
is  a  brother,  ^  Englifli  brother,  difficult  to  be 
found,  who  having  diffipated  in  vicious  plea- 
sures his  poor  fifter'jB  fortune,  hinders  her  from 
obtaining  the  hufband  of  her  choice,  and  leaves 
her  unproteAed  on  the  mercy  of  mankind? 
How  feldom    can  kiiiigs  be  as    cruel?    The 
falhionable  fop  too,  the  hardhearted  fon,  that 
bets  mad  wagers  on  the  life  of  a  fond  mother 
v;ho  gave  up  Jbalf  her  jointure  to  incrcafc  his  in- 
come,  and  fcts>.Qr  runs   hcf,    as  the  modifh 
johrafe  is,    againll  his  gay  companion's  tabby 

cat, 
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cat,  for  a  frolic !  Or  ftiall  we  turn  our  eyes  to 
diftant  provinces?  where  the  country  gentW* 
man,  jealous  of  his  privileges,  harshly  con- 
demns fome  haplefs  poacher  to  prifon  or  to  exile 
— and  all  for  what  ?  for  having  knocked  a  hclp- 
lefs  hare  down,  as  ftie  fat  temptingly  ftill  per- 
haps between  the  furrows,  and  carried  her  home. 
for  wife  and  children's  dinner.  And  is  not  that 
SEVERE  in  him  who  argues  fo  for  liberty  in  par- 
liament ?  But  Shakefpeare  faid  longfince,  that 

• 

Man,  vile  man,  drefl  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Plays  (uch  fantaflic  tricks  before  high  Heav'-n, 
As  makes  the  angels  weep. 

And  Hayley  tells  us  how  the  modem  Patriot 
ads. 

When  foon  at  night  by  tranfmutation  rare 
He  turns  a  Tory  in  his  elbow  chair. 


TO    CRUSH,    TO    OVERWHELM,    TO    RUIN, 

•    '     ■       •  ...  .  •      *   . 

ARE  nearly  if  not  ftriftly  fynonymous,  andi 
i  mply  a  fall  of  fome  immenfe  weight,  whether 
liquid  or  folid,  on  the  unlucky  creature  crush- 
ED,  OVERWHELMED  ahd  RUINED  by  the  bloW. 
Upon  thefe  principles  we  are'  however  led 
againft  our  will  to  difapprove  the  ufe  of  this  me- 
aphor  by  Mr.  #ray,  who  breaks  out  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  beautiful  ode  ... 

RuiN^/ztf  thee,  ruthlefs  King! 

for  it  is  the  quality  of  ruin  to  crush,  not 
feize.  Famine  may  be  well  faid  tofeize  a  maii,' 
for  the  purpofe  of  devouring — as  a  hungry  wolf 

or 
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or  tiger;  but  the  elephant  crushes  his  anta- 
gonift  with  his  weight.  When  an  old  caftlc 
^crumbles  by  time,  and  tottefs  to  its  fall,  how 
are  the  neighbouring  fields  overwhelmed? 
how  fits  the  fad  owl  hooting  among  the  wrecks 
of  RUINED  greatnefs !  When  a  gallant  fliip  fplits 
with  the  weight  of  waters  on  her  bofom — how 
ftands  the  mariner  aftoniftied  at  fuch  ruin! 
how  is  the  flouteft  heart  appalled !  the  livelieft 
hopes  CRUSHED  I  the  moft  afpiring  courage 
overwhelmed!  when  the  faithlefs  element 
on  which  laft  night  Ihe  conquered  a  powerful 
rival,  now  vindicating  her  own  fuperior  digni- 
ty, fwells  with  a  tempeft,  and  treads  down 
^mong  the  unfathomable  depths  of  a  boiling 
ocean,  the  vlftor?  and  the  vanquiftied. 

So  pefiflied  the  Centiur,  fo  was  funk  the 
Thunderer ;  cla^jf^d  in  the  arms  of  Viftpry,  and 
CRUSHED  with  all  their  honours  on  their  head. 


TO    CRY,    TQ    EXCLAIM, 

ARE  pretty  near  fynonymous  in  fome  fenfes 
certainly ;  but  if  a  foreigner  fpcaking  of  the 
London  cries  called  them  the  exclamations 
of  the  City,  all  would  laugh.  'Tis  very  ftrange 
meantime,  and  to  me  very  unaccountable,  that 
the  ftreets'  cries  fhould  refemble  each  other  in 
all  great  towns — ^but  fure  I  anj  that  Spaz-caminl 
with  a  canting  drawl  at  the  end,  founds  at 
^ilan  like  our  Swee^  fweep  exadlly ;  and  the 

Gar f  on 
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Gargon  Limonadier  at  Paris  makes  a  pert  noife 
like  our  oraHge-girls  in  the  Pit  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, that  founds  precifely  fimilar.  I  was  walk* 
ing  one  day  with  my  own  maid  in  an  Italian 
capital,  and  turned  Ihort  on  hearing  founds  like 
thofe  uttered  by  a  London  tinker — the  man  who 
followed  us  cried  Cajftroly  CaJJhrol  d'accomodar 
— to  the  tune  of  his  own  brafs  kettle  juft  as  ours 
do:  and  I  believe  that  in  a  little  time,  many 
cities  will  be  more  famous  for  the  mufick  and 
frequency  of  their  cries  than  London ;  becaufe 
Ihops  there,  increaiing  daily,  nay  hourly,  take 
all  neceflity  of  hawkers  quite  away — excepting 
perhaps  juft  about  the  fuburbs  and  new-built 
houfes,  where  likewife  ftiops  are  everlaftingly 
breaking  forth,  and  afford  people  better  ap- 
pearance of  choice  than  pan  be  eafdy  carried 
about  by  thofe  who  cry  the  A, 


w 


TO     CRY,    TO    WEEP, 

ARE  really  and  I  think  completely  fynony- 
mous,  only  that  the  laft  verb  being  always  ap- 
propriated to  ferious  purpofes,  we  never  fcarcely 
ufe  it  in  colloquial  and  familiar  difcourfe,  un- 
lefs  ironically — for  'tis  as  we  fay  a  tragedy  word 
— and  Do  not  cry  fo,  is  the  phrafe  to  children 
or  friends  we  are  defirous  of  comforting.  Tears 
have  a  very  powerful  eflfeft  on  young  people, 
and  indeed  on  all  thofe  who  arc  new  in  the 
world; — ^but  veterans  have  fccn  them  top  often 
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to  be  much  a£re£led ;  and  fince  the  years  1779 
and  80,  when  I  lived  a  great  deal  with  a  lady 
who  could  call  them  up  for  her  oven  pleafure, 
and  often  did  call  them  at  my  reqtiejly  the  feei|ig 
one  WEEP  has  been  no  proof  to  me  that  any 
thing  fad  or  forrowful  had  befallen ;  and  per- 
haps fome  of  the  fiucereft  tears  are  flied  when 
reading  Riciiardfon's  ClarifTa,  or  feeing  Siddons 
in  the  j:hara6ler  of  Mrs.  Beverley.  With  regard 
fo  real  anguifti  of  the  heart,  aji  old  fuflFerer 
WEEPS  but  little. 

Slow-^ac'd  and  foure&  as  the  florms  incrcafe, 
He  makes  his  bed  beneath  th'  inclement  drift ; 
And  fcorning  the  complainings  of  didrefs, 
Hardens  his  heart  againll  affailing  want — 

like  Thomfon'^  Bear,  fo  beautifully  defcribed 
by  a  poet  equally  fkilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
life  and  of  nature.  Such  yefleftions  however 
will  lead  my  readers  naturally  enough  on  to  the 
pext  fynonymes,  which  are 


CYNICAL,    SNAPPISH,    SNARLING,     TAUNTING, 

SARCASTICK. 

AND  thefe  cwrrifti  qualities  (for  the  generous 
nature  of^a  well-bred  dog  denies  affinity  with 
any  fujK)  although  the  derivation  of  the  firft 
wopardid  certainly  come  from  him,  are  very 
•^tfar  if  not  exaftly  fynonymous.  Yet  I  muft 
•^fay,  that  the  sarcastic  gentleman  who  when 
at  club  lies  clofe  to  give  his  neighbour  a  hiting 

aafwcr 
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anfwer  if  he  can,  will  not  confefs  himfelf  a 
cynic;  which  in  common  and  corrupt  ufe 
I'eems  to  imply  mifanthropy  and  diftance  from 
mankind,  rather  than  ill-humour  when  among 
them.  The  snappish  houfekeeper  meanwhile 
that  gives,  fhort  anfwers  to  the  poor  vifitant 
niece,  and  tauntinoly  notices  her  low-bred 
children's  grofs  avidity  for  cakes  they  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  get  at  home,  feems  the  domeilick 
likelieft  to  bear  rule  in  the  eftabliftiment  of  a 
snarling  old  bachelor,  whofe  reviling  humour 
in  the  laft  ft  age  of  life  drives  even  his  dependent 
relations  from  the  door,  and  leaves  him  in  the 
end  a  prey  to  ftill  meaner  animals  than  they — 
hirelings  and  fervants,  who  knowing  well  hia 
teipper. 

Improve  that  heady  rage  with  dangerous  fkill, 
And  mould  his  paifions — till  they  make  his  wilL 


CURIOUS,     INQJJJSITIVE,     ADDICTED     TO     EN- 
QUIRY. 

THESE  adjedlives  are  not  ftriAly  fynonymou? 
in  converfation  language  J  their  approach  to- 
wards each  other  is  nearer  in  books,  where  the 
more  ferious  fenfe  is  adopted.  The  man  indeed 
wl^o  feels  as  if  complimented  by  being  ftyled  a 
philofopher  addicted  to  enc^uiry,  is  but  lit- 
tle delighted  at  feeing  himfelf  claffed  amoffgj^ 
thofe  iNQ^uisiTivE  mortals,  v;ho  are  miferable  * 
if  any  tranfaftion  however  trifling  chance  to 

cfcape 
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cfcape  their  fpirit  of  petty  refearch,  and  more 
CURIOUS  than  ufeful  inveftigation. — Thefe  dili- 
gent gentlemen,  who  make  anecdote  their  ftu- 
dy,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  every 
body's  bufinefs  but  their  own,  fole  fource  of 
their  beft  pleafures  in  fociety,  are  the  people 
we  call  iNqjuisiTiVE,  and  in  the  language  of 
low  females  gossip ers — a  word  taken  from  the 
fyonfors  to  a  baby  at  his  baptifm — ^becaufe  much 
chat  is  fuppofed  to  be  going  forward  at  a  chrif- 
tening.     Inq^uisitive  they  certainly  muft  be, 
as  to  obtain  fa&s  of  this  nature  many  queilions 
tnuft  be  afked ;  and  he  who  relies  for  reception 
at  one  houfe,  only  upon  his  fkill  at  finding  what 
is  done  at  another,  will  after  a  fhort  triumph 
run  touch  hazard  I  fear  of  being  fhut  out  of 
all. 

Scire  volunt  fecreta  domd^s,  atque  inde  timert. 

And  who  can  blame  a  general  indignation  felt 
againft  the  fpies  of  human  kind  ?  Every  excel- 
lence may  be  perverted  to  a  defeft,  nay  to  a 
crime,  as  every  food  may  by  fome  procefs  be 
turned  into  poifon ;  and  I  have  been  told  that 
*tis  in  the  power  of  chymiftry  to  extraft  a  fpirit 
from  a  common  loaf  of  bread  fo  acid  that  coral 
and  even  gems  may  be  diffolved  in  it. — Let  the 
man  born  ufeful  and  infipid  tremble  as  he*' reads  • 
and  fear  left  a  genius  for  curious  refearch, 
and  honeft  enquiry  into  moral  life,  may  if  in- 
dulged lead  people  on  degenerating  as  'tis  fur- 
ther  followed  into  a  reftlefs  and  i  nxu  i  s  i  t  i  v  e 
ipirit,  fatal  to  others' peace,  produftive  of  none 

to 
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to  the  poflTeffor.  He  who  attends  to  charafters 
too  much,  learns  to  accommodate  his  eyes  to 
minute  objefts,  and  his  mind  too:  like  him 
who  peeps  through  microfcopes  all  morning  to 
view  the  down  upon  an  infeft's  wing,  while  an 
eagle  foars  over  his  head  unnoticed  in  the 
clouds.  'Twas  thus  the  great  Lord  Verularii 
lufTered  his  fervants  to  plunder  clients  with  im- 
punity, while  he  diverted  himfelf  with  watch- 
ing the  many  changes  in  a  thiePs  complexion, 
and  valued  himfelf  on  knowing,  at  whatever 
diftance,  the  looks  of  a  creditor,  a  borrower,  a 
lover  or  a  pimp. 


DANGER,    PERIL,    RISQJJE,    HAZARD. 

Danger  !    whofe  limbs  of  giant  mould 
No  mortal  eye  can  fixed  behold, 
When  forth  he  ftalks  a  hideous  form. 
Howling  amidft  the  midnight  ftorm; 
Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  deep 
Of  fome  loofe  hanging  rock  to  fleep— • 

Can  fcarce  be  reckoned  as  ftridly  fynonymous 
with  any  of  the  enfuing  fubftantives,  unlefs 
PERIL,  which  is  a  word  feldom  pronounced  at 
all,  except  upon  very  ferious,  or  wholly  ludi- 
crous occafions-  Much  of  our  Englifh  humour 
conlifts  in  taking  a  heavy  word  for  a  light  pur- 
pofe ;  and  were  a  lady  to  refill  a  journey  to 
Lilbon,  alleging  gravely  the  perils  of  the  deep, 
all  would  laugh,  although  the  hazard  is  fure- 
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ly  fomething.  But  danger  and  RisqjUE  are 
converfation  words — the  others  not ; — and  that 
the  firft  is  capable  of  fublime  imagery,  and  ma- 
jeftic  loftinefs  when  ufed  in  poetry,  CoUins's 
fine  verfes  juft  now  quoted  are  a  proof.  Subfti- 
tute  any  of  the  other  words  for  it,  you  convert 
the  paflage  into  deformity,  becaufe  they  will 
not,  as  that  does,  admit  perfonification. 


DEFINITION    AND    DESCRIPTION 

COME  next,  and  upon  their  fynonymy  we 
did  touch  lightly  in  the  preface  to  this  book. — 
It  is  however  indifpenfable  that  they  fliould  be 
kept  apart,  a  genus  and  diflference  being  the 
two  eflential  and  neceffary  parts  of  a  defini- 
tion;, for  which  reafon  we  might  define  the 
word  definition  itfelf  to  mean  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  thing  by  its  genus  and  difference, 
becaufe  things  are  much  more  ufually  defcribed 
by  their  adjundls  or  caufes,  and  thofe  abundant- 
ly ferve  for  popular  information.  Here  too  we 
may  flop  a  moment  with  advantage,  to  tell  our 
foreign  readers,  that  the  moft  awkWard  and  vul- 
gar people  commonly  defcribe  by  caufes,  while 
eloquent  and  polite  fpeakers  are  careful  to  avoid 
fuch  groffncfs ;  choofing  rather  to  dwell  upon 
the  adjun&s  of  the  thing  defcribed.  For  exam- 
ple :  If  we  fpeak  of  a  dejcdion  vifible  in  the 
countenance,  contorfions  of  the  limbs,  with 
weeping  eyes  and  a  violent  crying  out  of  the 

voice, 
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voice,  our  hearers  readily  from  thefe  melan- 
choly Adjuncts  conclude  that  we  are  defcrib- 
ing  pain ;  and  know  that  nothing  higher  than 
a  brutal  fellow  of  the  coarfeft  tribe  wouH  fay 
when  he  law  fuch  effefts,  that  his  companion  had 
got  a  griper  in  his  belly — which  would  be  de- 
fcribing  pain  by  its  final  caufe.     But  were  We  to 
advertife  that  fame  day  how  the  famous  Rough 
and  Tough,  now  upon  fale,  fets  two,  does  three, 
and  quarters  four,  better  than  any  galloway  in 
the  weft  riding  of  Yorkftiire,  no  gentleman  or 
lady,  no  fcholar  or  learned  man,  would  under* 
fland  half  as  quickly  as  a  jockey  or  ftable- 
keeper,  that  we  were  fpeaking  of  a  good  horfe ; 
whom  thefe  fame  laft-mentioned  critics  would 
recognize  with  equal  promptitude  were  1  to  de- 
fcribe  him  by  his  final  caufe,  and  fay  a  good 
roadjler  at  once.     Connoifleurs  think,  it  fuffici- 
ent  to  call  certain  piftures  an  Albano  or  Van- 
dervelde,  knowing  that  on  their  efficient  caufe  it 
is  that  their  proprietor  relies  for  the  profit  on 
their  difpofal :  but  talking  in  terms  of  art  is  ne- 
ver elegant ;   and  though  perfons  of  fafhion  do 
adopt  the  cant  of  pifture-cleaners,  I  praife  them 
not  for  it.    Every  failor  meantime,  and  many  a 
landman  knows  you  are  defcribing  a  fhip,  when 
you  Tpeak  of  a  firft-rate,  or  a  three-decker  I 
doubt  not,  though  he  may  not  know  'tis  by  her 
formal  caufe  (he  was  defcribed  perhaps:    nor 
will  a  jolly  companion  wait  the  filling  of  his 
glafs  till  he  rccolleAs  it  is  fo  named  from  the 
material  caufe,  or  the  matter  of  which  it  is  com- 

pofeJ 
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pofed — although  'tis  no  incurious  or  empty  fpe- 
culation  to  obferve,  that  as  a  pefinitIon  can 
comprehend  no  more  than  one  thing  within  the 
terms  of  its  diflferentiating  description,  fo  it 
neceflarily  follows  that  the  number  of  defini- 
tions in  the  world  muft  be  equal  to  the  number 
of  the  diflFerences  of  things,  and  that  the  objeA 
or  final  caufe  of  every  definition  is  to  fettle  and 
afcertain  the  true  and  adequate  meaning  of 
words  arid  terms,  without  which  it  were  impof- 
iible  to  proceed  a  ftep  in  the  great  fcience,  or, 
as  logic  is  juftly  called,  ars  bene  ratiocinandi. 


PEFORMED,    UGLY,    HIDEOUS,    FRIGHTFUL. 

DYER  derives  the  fecond  of  thefe  unlucky 
adjeflives  fix)m  ough  or  ouphy  or  goblin,  not 
without  reafon,  as  it  was  long  written  ougly  in 
our  language.   Frightful  bears  much  the  fame 

bad  fenfe,  I  think. Goblins  are  ftill  called 

frightening  in  the  provinces  of  Lancafter  and 
Weftmorland;  and  the  third  word  upon  the 
lift,  from  hideux  French,  is  but  little  fofter,  if 
at  all  fo.  Deformed  has  a  more  pofitive  figni- 
fication  than  the  reft ;  for  we  know  not  how 
eafily  delicate  people  may  be  frighted,  npr 
how  fmall  a  portion  of  ugliness  will  fuffice  to 
call  forth  from  affedlation  the  cry  of  hideous  ! 
while  hyperbolical  talkers  have  a  way  of  giving 
thefe  rough  epithets  to  many  haplefs  perfons, 
who  are  ineameft  neither  more  nor  lefs  than 

G  plain; 
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plain;  by  which  I  mean  to  exprefs  a  form  wholly 
divefted  of  grace,  a  countenance  of  coarfe  co- 
lour and  vacant  look,  with  a  mien  pofTeffing  no 
comelinefs ;  which  quality  fhould  alone  proteft 
them  from  deferving  even  that  title,  becaufe  they 

would  then  be  ornamented. Thofe  however 

who  moft  loudly  profefs  being  always  feared 
when  they  are  not  allured,  will  in  another  hu- 
mour be  eafily  enough  led  to  confefs  that  many 
an  UGLY  man  or  woman  are  very  agreeable,  and 
difplay  fometimes  powers  of  pleafing  unbeftow- 
ed  even  on  the  beautiful ;  which  could  fcarcely 
happen  fure,  were  their  unfortunate  figures  and 
faces  ouph  like,  or  terrifying : — it  were  well  then 
if  the  Englifti,  who  hate  hyperbole  in  general, 
would  forbear  to  ufe  it  fo  conftantly  juft  where 
'tis  moft  offenfive,  in  magnifying  their  neigh- 
bours' defefts.  Lord  Bacon  fays  the  deformed 
people  are  good  to  employ  in  bufinefs,  becaufe 
they  have  a  conftant  fpur  to  great  a£lions,  that 
by  fome  noble  deed  they  may  refcue  their  per- 
fons  from  contempt :  and  experience  does  in 
fome  fort  prov^  his  affertion;  many  men  famous 
in  hiftory  having  been  of  this  clafs — the  great 
warriors,  above  all,  as  it  ftiould  feem  in  very 
contradiction  to  nature — ^when  Agefilaus,  King 
William  the  Third,  and  Ladiflaus,  fumamed 
Cuhitalisy  that  pigmy  King  of  Poland,  reigned, 
and  fought  more  viftorious  battles,  as  Alexander 
Gaguinus  relates,   than    all  his    longer-le^ed 

prcdeceflbrs  had  done. Cor  pore  parvus 

ERAM,   exclaims  he — cubito   vix   altior, 

SEP 
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SED      TAMEN      IN      PARVO     Ct>RPORE     MAGNUS 

ERAM.  Nor  is  even  Sanftity's  felf  tree  from 
fome  obligations  to  deformity — while  Ignatius 
Loyola  lofing  a  limb  at  the  fiege  of  Pampelona, 
and  conceiving  himfelf  no  longer  fit  for  wars  or 
attendance  on  the  court,  betook  himfelf  to  a 
mode  of  living  more  profitable  to  his  foul  in 
the  next  world,  and  to  his  celebrity  in  this,  than 
that  would  have  been  which,  had  his  beauty 
remained,  he  might  have  been  led  to  adopt. — 
That  D£FORM£D  pcrfous  are  ufually  revengeful 
all  -will  grant;  and  the  Emprefs  Sophia  had 
caufe  to  repent  her  infulling  letter  to  old  Narfes, 
when  ftie,  advifing  him  to  return  and  fpin  with 
hier  maids — he  replied,  "  that  he  would  fpin 
fuch  a  thread  as  her  Majefty  and  all  her  allies 
would  never  be  able  to  untwift.''— Nor  did  he 
in  the  leaft  fail  of  fulfilling  the  menace ;  which 
reminds  one  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  anfwer,  when 
the  Dauphin  of  France,  defpifing  his  youth  and 
fpirit  of  frolicking,  fent  over  tennis  balls  as  a 
fit  prefent  for  a  prince  addided  more  to  play 
than  war. — Our  young  hero's  reply  being  much 
in  the  fpirit  of  that  fent  by  Narfes  to  the  Em- 
prefs, one  might  have  thought  it  borrowed,  had 
not  eight  centuries  elapfed  between  the  two 
events.  Thefe  matters  may,  for  aught  1  know, 
be  all  mentioned  in  a  pretty  book  I  once  read 
when  hewly  publifhed,  and  have  never  feen 
fince :  it  came  out  three  or  four  and  thirty  years 
ago,  and  gained  to  its  author  the  appellation  of 
PEFORMiTY  Hay.     He  likewife  tranflated  fome 

G  z  epigrams 
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epigrams  of  Martial,  but  for  his  Eflay  on  Defor- 
mity I  have  enquired  in  vain;  and  if  I  am  guilty 
of  plagiarifm  it  is  a  mon  injfu^  as  the  French 
exprefs  it.  Meantime  ugliness,  in  common 
converfation,  relates  merely  to  the  face,  whilft 
DEFORMITY  impUcs  a  faulty  fhape  or  figure. 
Frightful  and  hideous  may  be  well  appro- 
priated to  delirious  dreams;  to  the  fight  of 
mangled  bodies,  or  human  heads  dreaming  with 
blood,  fuch  as  France  has  lately  exhibited  foi 
the  favage  amufement  of  a  worfe  than  brutal 
populace :  but  the  words  plain  or  homely  are 
fufficient  to  exprefs  that  total  deficiency,  of 
beauty  too  often  termed  ugliness  in  our  friends 
and  neighbours.  That  fuch  is  not  the  proper 
expreffion  is  proved  by  that  power  of  pleafing, 
univerfally  allowed  to  the  late  Lord  Chefterfield, 
who  had  nothing  in  his  perfon  which  at  firft 
fight  could  raife  expeftation  of  any  delight  in 
his  fociety :  and  perhaps  to  overcome  prejudice 
in  private  life,  and  make  an  accomplifhed  com- 
panion out  of  an  ill-cut  figure  and  homely  coun- 
tenance, may  be  more  diflicult  than  by  warlike 
prowcfs  and  afts  of  heroic  valour  to  gain  and 
keep  celebrity  in  the  field  of  battle.  Where 
there  is  a  talent  to  pleafe  however,  pleafure  will 
refide  ;  and  one  of  the  beft  and  moft  applauded 
minuets  I  ever  faw,  was  danced  at  Bath  many 
years  ago  by  a  lady  of  quality,  pale,  thin,  crook- 
ed, and  of  low  ftature : — my  not  wiftiing  to  name 
her  is  notwithftanding  a  Icind  of  proof  that  her 
elegance  would  not  (in  her  abfence)  compen- 

fatc 
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fate  for  her  deformity  :  fo  furely  do  readers 
in  general  take  up  and  willingly  cherifti  a  dif- 
advantageous  idea,  rather  than  a  kind  one. — 
Pope^  who  was  deformed  enough  to  have  felt 
the  truth  of  this  pofition,  and  ingenious  enough 
to  have  found  it  out  had  he  not  felt  it,  difo- 
l3liged  his  patron  Mr.  Allen  fo  much  by  thefe 
iines, 

-See  low-boni  AIIcq,  with  an  awkward  (haroc^ 
Do  good  by  ftcaltb,  and  blufh  to  find  it  fame, 

^ that  he  was  forced  to  learn  by  experience  how 
one  of  the  beft  and  humbleft  of  mankind  fuf- 
fered  more  pain  by  having  his  awk\vardnefs  and 
mean  birth  perpetuated,  than  he  enjoyed  plea- 
fure  in  having  his  virtue  celebrated  by  a  poet, 
whofe  works  certainly  would  not  fail  of  conlign- 
iHg  it  to  immortality. 


TO  DEFY,    TO   CHALLENGE. 

THESE  words  are  fynonymous  when  ap- 
plied to  a  fingle  combat  between  pajrticular  .peo- 
f)le;  but  the  firft  verb  is  vaftly  more  compre- 
henfive  than  the  fecoud.  Antony  cjjallen/sed 
Auguftus  to  commit  the  fate  of  univerfal  empire 
to  his  fingle  arm,  confcious  that  in  fuch  a  con- 
teft  (as  his  opponent  eafily  difcovered)  the  ad- 
vantages lay  all  againft  Odlavius,  who  for  that 
reafon  laughed  at  hia  propofal,  and  with  due 
dignity  DEFIED  fuch   empty  menaces.     A  man 

whofe 
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whofe  lituation  is  wholly  defperate,  may  indeed 
CHALLENGE  the  fevcii  champions  if  he  choofes, 
without  fear  of  lofing  the  victory,  becaufe  no 
lefs  can  fet  him  any  lower  :  but  who  is  he  that 
would  be  mad  nough  to  enter  the  lifts? 

Our  two  words  were  not  ill  exemplified  in  a 
very  dififerent  line  of  life,  when  a  flaftiy  fellow 
known  about  London  by  the  name  of  Captain 
Jafper  iome  twenty  years  ago,  burft  fuddenly 
into  the  Bedford  Cofifee-houfe,  and  fnatching 
up  a  hat  belonging  to  fome  one  in  the  roomy 
cried  out — "  Whoever  OAvns  this  hat  is  a  rafcal, 
and  I  CHALLENGE  him  to  come  out  and  fight/^ 
A  grave  gentleman  fitting  near  the  fire  replied, 
in  a  firm  but  fmooth  tone  of  voice,  "  Whoevci: 
does  own  the  hat  is  a  blockhead,  and  I  hope 
we  may  defy  you,  fir,  to  find  any  fuch  foo^ 
here.''  Captain  Jafper  walked  to  the  ftreet 
door,  and  difcharged  a  brace  of  bullets  into 
his  own  head  immediately. 


TO  D£GSN£XArEj  TO  FALL  FROM  THE  VIRTUE 
OF  OUR  ANCESTORS,  TO  LAPSE  FROM  A  BET- 
TER TO  A  WORSE  STATE,  TO  GROW  WILD  OR 
BASE,  TO  PEJORATE,  TO  DISGRACE  OUR  NA- 
TIVE STOCK. 

THE  firft  of  thefe  is  the  true  cxpreffion, 
from  which  the  others  do  in  earneft  only  dege- 
nerate, or  tell  by  periphrafis  merely  what  that 
verb  gives  in  a  breath:  for  things  ma]^  grow 

worfc 
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worfe  and  worfe,  pejorating  every  inftant ;  yet 
if  the  parent  flock  was  worthlefs,  our  firft  word  is 
no  longer  of  ufe.  Nero  and  Domitian,  for  exam- 
ple, were  depraved ;  but  Commodus  and  Cara- 
calla  added  degeneracy  to  every  other  vice: 
and  although  the  naturalifts  do  difpute  whether 
animals  or  vegetables  are  capable  of  degener- 
ating, they  are  but  little  inclined  to  ncgleft 
their  barley  till  it  grows  wilder  and  baser, 
and  becomes  oats  in  their  field: — much  lefs  do 
they  delight  to  fee  their  wheat  turn  darnel,  as  it 
undoubtedly  will  if  care  is  not  taken,  which 
every  farmer  knows.  Another  fet  of  philofo- 
phers  hold  a  perpetual  degeneration  of  the 
lyinjan  fpecies ;  and  a  well-known  writer  fup- 
pofes  Helen,  when  Troy  was  befieged  for  her 
fake,  to  have  been  at  leaft  eight  feet  high ; 
while  thp  Oriental  Jews  hold  an  opinion  that 
proves  her  much  degenerated,  when  they  re- 
prefent  Eve  the  mother  of  mankind  fo  tall,  as 
that  wheu  flie  lay  down  to  repofe  herfelf  on  the 
peninfula  of  Malacca,  her  heels  reftcd  on  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon.  If  we  will  however  be  feri- 
ous,  all  things  eachibit  tendency  towards  dege 
neration;  evexy  ftatex^efore  its  fall  gives 
fymptoras  of  the  internal  fitnefs  for  diffolution 
by  the  degeneracy  of  manners,  and  ftiame- 
lefs  acquiefcence  in  each  meafure  that  dis- 
graces the  parent  stock.  When  national 
liberty  verges  towards  licentioufnefs,  national 
cOQtempt  of  good  faith  and  priftine  ideas  of 
honour  carries  on  the  individuals  towards  a  me- 

ritcd 
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rited  bankruptcy : — when  fcoffers  are  permitted 
to  infult  religion,  wit  is  employed  in  the  worft 
of  caufes,  and  humour  ends  in  low  mimickry 
or  vile  caricatura :  emulation,  the^  beft  quality 
for  keeping  honour  alive  among  a  great  people, 
feels  ferpents  crawl  beneath  the  laurel  crown 
fhe  fighed  for,  and  fufFers  a  tranfmutation  into 
the  figure  of  envy.  The  kingdom  of  France 
Ihewed  all  thefe  marks  of  declination: long. ago 
to  fkilful  obfervers : 

A  thoufand-hornd  prodigies  foretold  it : 
A  feeble  government,,  eluded  laws, 
•  'A  fa^ious  populace,  luxurious  nobles. 
And  all  the  nuiladies  of  finking  dates  i 

as  fays  Demetrius  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  play,  wheu 
his  friend  in  the  firft  fcene  arraigns  eternal  Pro^ 
vidence  for  not  hayings  warned  Greece  of  her 
impending  deftiny  by  fome  extraordinary  evei^t 
or  prodigy.  And  I  remember  going  to  S^e  the 
Marriage  de  Figaro  when  I'w^CTaft  in  Paris 
exaftly  ten  years  ago,  when  a  gentleman  near 
me  faid: — "  £h!  comme  nous  fommes  degenE'^  '! 
res!  onprend  iotii  ^a  pour  TefpriiP  So  certain* 
is  it  that  our  theatres  exhibit  the  tafte  of  the 
times  ;  and  if  that  becomes  fo  far  corrupted  as 
to  produce  applaufe  to  low  grotefque  or  coarfe 
allufion,  it  is  a  fign  we  are  degenerating 
aparc. 


DEGRA- 
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DEGRADATION,   DEPRIVATION  OF   DIGNITY- 

DIVESTITURE. 

A  DISMAL  fet  of  fynonymes  to  thofe  in 
upper  life  among  us,  where  for  the  moft  part 
proud  honour  (lands  in  place  of  meek  religion 
— 'proud  honour,  that  fhrinks  from  the  idea  of 
DIVESTITURE,  while  it  delights  in  the  tr-ap^ 
pings  oi  a  court,  and  fears  the   deprivation 
OF  DiGN^iTY  more  than  the  lofs  of  virtue  or 
hope  of  a  world  to  come.     For  although  riling 
glories  occaiion  ftrongeft  envy,  as  rifing  fires 
kindle  the  greateft  fmoke ;  yet  can  a  man  once 
eftabliihed  in  a  high  pqft  with  difficylty  endure 
to  come  down  the  Jieps  he  went  up,  the  which  is 
implied    in  that  cruel  word   degradation; 
and  he  was  mare  than  man  who  fet  us  in  his  life 
and  death  the  awful  pattern  of  Chriftian  humi- 
lity.    For  Ihame  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all 
paflions,  and  harder  to  vanquifh  than  anger, 
love,  or  fear:  They^  as  a  great  divine  fome- 
where  obferves,  fly  to  mankind  for  redrefs  of 
grievances;    while    fenfe    of    degradation, 
Jhamcy  flies  from  them,  and  makes  an  eye  as 
ftiarp  as  a  fword.     Shame's  bad  eftate  is  feen 
in  this,  that  its  hope  and  felicity  lies  fo  very  low 
as  to  make  night  and  oblivion,  which  are  the 
terror  of  others,  his  wifti,  his  yoy-^fallere  et  ef- 
fugere  ejl  triumphus.     Human  nature  has  how- 
ever in  thefe  laft  days  been  ftiewn  a  bright  ex- 
^mple  of  a  fuffering  monarch,  whofe  defcent 

from 
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from  the  throne  was  more  glorious  than  almolV 
any  king's  acceflion ;  affciding  proof  that  de« 
PRIVATION  OF  DIGNITY  but  affofts  the  eye, 
while  increafe  of  juft  eftimation  fvvells  every 
heart,  and  makes  us,  while  we  lament  the  di- 
vestiture of  one  who  bore  and  loft  his  facuU 
ties  fo  meekly,  confefs  at  leaft  that  Chriftiau 
lowlinefs,  and  virtuous  defire  of  imitating  his 
•  heavenly  Mafter,  could  fupport  a  prince's  foul 
even  under  the  moft  humiliating  degradation. 
If  this  is  thought  contradidory  to  what  I  have 
aflerted  under  the  article  blameless,  want  of 
refleftion  alone  infpires  the  criticifip.  I  praiie 
Bo*^  Louis  Seize  as  a  fovercign,  for  dcferting  his 
poft  and  yielding  his  power  to  a  tumultuous 
rabble,  whom  he  was  bom  to  govern,  not 
comply  with; — leaft  of  all  when  fuch  com- 
pliance could  but  produce  their  ruin.  I  praife 
him  as  a  many  and  admire  his  behaviour  m  prir 
fon  at  the  Temple,  not  Verfailles.  The  refig- 
nation  or  rather  derelidlion  which  carried  hipi 
from  thence  to  Paris  was  falfe  not  true  patrio-' 
tifm.  "  A  king  infpired  with  real  love  of  hiis 
country  is,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  expreffes  it, 
ineftimable ;  becaufe  he,  and  he  alone  can  fave 
a  ftate  whofe  ruin  is  far  advanced ;  mit  'tis  by 
his  dignity  and  courage  he  muft  fave  it,  not  his 
DEGRADATION.  The  utmoft  that  a  private 
man  can  do,  who  remains  untainted  by  general 
contagion,  is  to  keep  the  fpirit  of  virtue  alive 
in  his  own  and  perhaps  a  few  other  breafts ;  to 
proteft   againft   what    he  cannot   hinder,    and 

claim 
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claim  what  he  cannot  recover ;  and  if  the  king 
makes  himfelf  a  private  man,  he  can  do  no 
more ;  whereas  from  the  keyftone  of  the  build- 
ing we  expe&  that  which  alone  can  reftore  it  to 
firmnefs  and  folidity."  Such  was  St.  John's 
idea  of  a  patriot  king — ^how  unlike  to  the  piad 
do^ines  held  in  France ! 


TO    DEROOATE,    TO    LESSEN     THE     VALUE    OF^ 

TO    QISPARAGE. 

THESE  verbs  are  nearly  fynonymous,  only 
the  firft  requires  an  ablative  cafe  after  it,  the 
laft  an  accufative ;  the  middle  one  is  a  circum- 
locutory phrafe.     An  example  might  eafily  be 
made  to  run  thus>  conne^ing  in  fome  meafiire 
this  article  with  the  preceding.    When  Boling- 
broke  gave  the  woriid  his  idea  of  a  patriot  king, 
the  author  was  well  known  to  be  a  man  much 
difaffe£led  to  the  then  prefent  government,  loofe 
rin  his  principles,  and  a  profeffed  contemner  of 
the  Chriftian  fyftem  ^  yet  could  he  find  no  purer 
model  of  true  patriotifm  in  monarchic  life  than 
our  glorious  queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he  holds 
forth  as  a  pattern  of  princely  excellence.     Since 
It  has  been  the  mode  however  to  disparage 
royalty,  all  the  petty  pens  have  been  blunted 
.  with  endeavours  to  lessen  the  value  of  her 
kingly  virtues,  and  derogate  from  her  under- 
ftanding  by  charging  her  with  weakneis  in  ima- 
gining herfelf  handfome,    merely  becauie  ihe 

wifhed 
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wifhed  if  poflible  to  add  the  influence  of  a  wo- 
man  to  the  authority  of  a  fovereign :  while  the 
noble  writer  juft  menrioned,  whom  all  mankind 
confider  as  a  confummate  politician,  faw  clear- 
ly, and  fays  in  her  praife  boldly,  "  that  fhe  had 
private  friendlhips  and  acknowledged  favourites, 
but  that  fhe  never  fuflfered  her  friends  to  foi^et 
ftie  was  their  queen,  and  when  her  favourites 
did,  fhe  made  them  feel  that  fhe  was  fo ;  for 
(adds  he)  decorum  is  as  necefTary  to  preferyc 
the  efleem,  as  condefceufion  is  to  win  the  af- 
fe£lions  of  mankind.  Condefceufion  however 
in  its  very  name  and  efTence  implies  fuperiority. 
Let  not  princes  flatter  themfelves  therefore; 
they  will  be  watched  in  private  as  much  as  in 
public  life ;  and  thofe  who  cannot  pierce  fur- 
ther, will  judge  of  them  by  the  appearances 
they  fhall  exhibit  in  both.  As  kings*  then,  l^t 
them  never  forget  that  they  are  men ;  as  men. 
Jet  them  never  foi^et  that  they  are  kings.'* 


DESPONPENCY,    HQPELESSNESS,    DESPAIR, 

FORM  a  fort  of  heart-rending  climax  rather 
than  a  parallel — z,  climax  too  which  time  un- 
happily fcarce  ever  fails  of  bringing  to  pefrfec- 
tion.  The  lafl  of  the  three  words  implies  a 
fettled  melancholy  I  think,  and  is  commonly 
fucceeded  by  fuicide — Very  abfurdly— fure  ;  as- 
fmr  country,  where  'tis  afTcrted  the  fin  of  felf- 
murder  mofl  obtains,  is  the  country  whence 

HOPELEiBS- 
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HOPELESSNESS  IS  morc  completely  baniflied, 
than  from  any  region  under  heaven. 

So  many  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  fo  many 
changes,  fo  many  chances  to  repair  a  broken 
pr6perty  bccur  in  tngland,  that  a  man  is  blame- 
able  here  even  for  despondency— unpardonable 
if  he  gives  way  to  despair:  while  fetitimental 
diftrefs  is  perhaps  harder  to  endure  here  than 
in  feveral  places,  and  female  refentment  may 
be  reafonably  high  in  proportion  as  'tis  fatal. 
A  woman  deferted  by  her  lover  is  not  in  fear  of 
being"  forfiken  by  the  ^^r^,  in  cities  where  lefs 
obfervation  watches  the  conduft  of  focial  life ; 
but  while  her  name  is  bandied  about  by  every 
mouth,  her  figtire  caricatured  in  every  print- 
Ihop  of  London  J  Poor  Olympia  (fay  we)  has  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  ft  ate  of  grievous  dejeftion, 
ending  in  fad  despondency  indeed,  fince  her 
lover's  open  and  ungenerous  defertion :  his  re- 
cent taarriage  with  a  lady  inferior  in  every  thing 
but  fortune,  might  have  been*  expefted  to  cure 
her  long  permitted  paffion,  by  fhewing  her  at 
length  the  hopelessness  of  being  his.  But  a 
/riend  called  at  my  houfe  to-day,  and  told  the 
fervants,  tbat  the  news  coming  abruptly  when 
her  nerves  were  already  in  a  fhattered  flate, 
and  her  weak  .health  finking  apace  under  the 
firft  blow ; — this  aggravation  of  an  unprovoked 
injury  threw  her  J)y  its  narration  into  a  fit  of 
despair,  from  which  the  worft  confequences 
may  be  expedled^ 

DISCOURSE, 
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DISCOURSE,    TALK,    CHAT,   CONFERENCE,    AND 

CONVERSATION* 

THESE  fubftantives,  if  not  quite  fynbny- 
mous,  are  at  leaft  very  clofely  allied ;  although 
the  verbs  which  derive  from  them  fpread  wider 
and  keep  a  greater  diftance.  For  we  con  v  erse 
together  familiarly,  we  confer  ferioufly; 
while  CHATTING  means  mere  frivolous  and 
good-humoured  intercourfe  to  amufe  ourfelves 
and  our  companions  at  fmall  mental  expence. 
A  duller  of  petty  fentences  might  eafily  be 
formed  fo  as  to  bring  the  five  fubftantives  at 
the  head  of  this  article  clofe  together— and  evea 
in  fome  way  conneft  them  with  the  laft. 

EXAMPLE- 

■ 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  good  office,  which 
although  painful  I  had  taken  upon  myfelf  as  a 
duty,  namely,  the  reconciling  of  my  brother 
and  his  wife,  who  I  underftood  were  on  the  ve- 
ry verge  of  parting,  and  had  not  fpoken  to  each 
other  for  a  fortnight  paft,  I  thought  it  right  ia 
the  firft  place  to  obtain  a  conference  with 
him  in  private ;  and  having  gathered  not  with- 
out difficuhy,  from  his  repugnance  to  all  dis- 
course upon  the  fubjed,  that  after  all  his  loud 
complaints  laft  winter,  and  more  unpleafing 
fullennefs  the  beginning  of  this  year,  there  was 
in  faft  nothing  to  lament  at  laft,  but  her  extra- 
vagant turn  and  infolent  temper,  qualities  which 

however 
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however  infupportable  to  an  Englifh  hulband, 
cannot  injure  female  delicacy  to  be  even  openly 
protefted  againft,  and  complained  of;  I  chofe 
to  hold  my  purpofed  talk  with  the  lady,  in 
company  of  her  own  particular  friends,  and 
above  all,  her  father;  that  fo  no  mifreprefenta- 
tions  might  be  made  of  my  behaviour;  and 
during  the  courfe  of  fuch  a  conversation,  I 
doubted  not,  cot^ld  1  once  get  them  in  familiar 
CHAT,  that  the  whole  truth  might  be  obtained, 
and  a  final  end  put  to  thefe  domeftic  feuds,  that 
have  fo  difgraced  my  brother's  choice,  and 
made  me  daily  and  deeply  regret  his  leaving 
the  tender  Olympia  for  this  haugljty  dame; 
who  brought  a  large  fortune  certainly,  but 
with  it  fuch  a  train  of  pretenfions  as  would  tax 
a  larger  income  to  fupport. 


DISMAL,     GLOOMY,     MELANCHOLY,     SORROW- 

rUL,    DARK, 

■  • 

ARE  words  which  excite  a  train  of  ideas  fo 
mournful  J  we  will  hope  they  can  fcarcely  all  be 
predicated  of  any  place  except  a  prifon,  of  any 
Situation  unlefs  that  of  the  Royal  Family  in 
France,  of  any  event  if  it  be  not  fome  recent 
one  Jn  that  diftra£led  nation. — ^\Vhen  t/icir  ftory 
is  told  however  in  future  converliitiou,  and  hor- 
ror fits  on  the  fad  liftener's  looks ;  the  relater 
will  be  at  liberty  to  dwell  either  on  the  black- 
nefs  of  thofe  crimes  which  pregnant  with  cniel- 

tics. 
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tics,  and  fulmmating  death  all  around  them, 
coiiHitute  a  cluftor  of  ill-arranged  but  dismai* 
fcenes; — or  elfe  on  the  pale  countenances  of 
parting  friends — -parents — lifters— -children- 
torn  from  the  embraces  of  their  partners  in  af- 
fliiSlion,  and  plunged  in  lilcnt,  melakcholy 
woe.  Then — while  the  sorrowful  audience, 
with  attentive  anguifh  watching  the  cataftrojphe, 
hope  that  the  gloomy  profpeft  yet  may  clear 
— fome  DARK  confpiracy  thickens  in  the  back- 
ground, and  adds  obfcurity,  whith  alone  could 
heighten  fuch  lUJlrefs. 


dissolute,    loose,    unrestrainep, 

riotous. 

IN  this  fynonymy  I  ftiould  expeft  to  find  the 
beft  rcafons,  and  the  caufes  moft  likely  to  pro- 
duce thofe  calamities  which  in  our  laft  article 
were  fo  juftly  lamented ;  for  not  with  more  cer- 
tainty do  the  hot  and  cold  fits  of  an  ague  fuc- 
ceed  each  other  than  does  a  long  feries  of  me- 
lancholy hours,  and  thoughts,  follow  hard  upon 
a  courfe  of  dissolute  living,  and  loose  man- 
ners. The  laft  word  is  not  exaftly  fynonymou» 
with  the  other  three ;  for  although  the  perfon 
who  refifts  all  order,  and  infifts  on  leading  an 
unrestrained  life,  commonly  does  break 
out  into  a  riotous  conduft;  he  may  from  the 
fame  principle  fink  into  floth,  and  melt  in  mere 
voluptuouihefs,  when  all  ties  that  held  him  to 
3  duty 
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duty  and  decorum  are  diffolved.— This  however 
depends  merely  on  the  ftate  of  his  health  and 
nerves ;  for  when  principle  is  removed,  inftinA 
mud  govern :  and  let  us  recoUedl  that  in  man 
to  whom  reafpn  was  given,  and  religion  reveal- 
ed, the  quality  of  inftindl  is  much  lower  than 
in  brutes,  where  that  alone  was  beftowed  as  fuf- 
ficient  guide^ — ^No  man  could  find  his  way 
home,  like  his  loft  fpaniel,  without  a  tongue  to 
enquire  it ;  no  man  could  find  the  methods  of 
efcape  which  prefent  themfelves  to  a  courfed 
hare,  when  (he  turns  ihort  in  the  middle  of  a 

• 

fteep  declivity,  and  by  fo  doing  difappoints  the 
dog,  whofe  impetuous  fpeed  and  length  of  bo- 
dy hurry  him  as  it  were  over  her,  down  to  the 
very  bottom ;  while  jttie  mounting  the  hill,  dips 
on  the  other  fide  it,  and  is  fafe.  But  human 
creatures  unrestrained  become  not  brutes — 
they  become  fomething  worfe ;  as  milk  turns  to 
poifon  if  put  out  of  its  courfe,  and  inftead  of 
being  fwallowed  by  the  mouth,  is  injefted  into 
the  veins.— Liberty  does  the  fame — fo  does  eve- 
ry thing.  The  fun,  whicH  affords  light,  and 
heat,  and  comfort  to  ourfyftem,  fixed  as  it  is 
on  high,  in  its  due  place — ^becomes  when 
L<y  SENED  from  its  orb,  a  comet  flaming  through 
the  void,  and  firing  every  thing  it  meets  with 
on  the  way. 


H  DISTEM- 
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DISTEMPER,   MALADY,   DISEASE,   DISORDER, 

INDISPOSITION. 

FOREIGNERS  if  not  warned— or  as  they 
always  call  it — advertifed,  are  apt  to  ufe  the  fe- 
cond  of  thefe  words  too  frequently,  being  fe- 
duced  away  from  the  others  by  its  derivation. 
It  has  however  a  found  of  affedation  with  it. 
when  pronounced  on  flight  occafions,  as  dis- 
temper conveys  (I  know  not  very  well  why) 
a  grofs  idea;  while  malady  feems  a  phrafe 
now  wholly  bookifh — although  we  do  fay  that 
Hortenfia  fince  the  fmall-pox  has  laboured  un- 
der an  INDISPOSITION  fo  conftant,  that  her 
friends  fear  it  will  at  lad  end  in  an  incurable 
DISEASE.  Such  DISORDERS  are  mdeed  leis 
dreadful  than  that  contagious  one,  which,  be*: 
fore  the  ufe  of  inoculation  was  known,  kept 
half  the  men  and  almoft  all  the  ^omen  in  per- 
petual terror,  and  may  be  juftly  ranked  among 
the  moft  horrible  complaints  and  dangerous 
MALADIES  incident  to  human  nature:  nor  can 
we  eafily  be  excufed  the  fin  and  folly  of  carry- 
ing it  to  countries  where  'tis  yet  unknown,  mak- 
ing depopulation  the  fad  confequence  of  difco- 
very. 

DROLL,  COMICAL,  GROTESQUE. 

THE  firft  of  thefe  words  was  long  ufed  in 
our  language  as  a  fubftantive,  but  grows  obfo- 

lete 
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lete  as  fuch  in  converfation,  where  it  takes  the 
French  fenfe  now  exaftly,  and  is  fynonymous 
to  every  epithet  that  expreffes  coarfe  mirth  di- 
verted of  all  dignity,  and  fitted  fof  buflToons. 
Some  time  ago  it  was  in  conftant  fervice  as  a 
verb;  but  in  thefe  days  we  do  not  fay  a  man 
DROLLS  upon  his  ne^hbour's  foible,  but  how 
DROLL  he  is  when  he  fo  entertains  the  com. 
pany.     1  would  Obferve,  that  people  met  toge- 
ther on  purpofe  to  laugh,  and  to  be  wantonly  or 
idly  merry,  fbould.  at  leaft  be  attentive  in  the 
choice  of  fubjeds  to  exert  their  fancy  upon ;   as 
nothing  is  more  eafy  than  tobecoMiCAL,  if  the 
'  imagination  is  permitted  to  excite  oROTEsqjat; 
images  upon   topics    particularly  grave,    and 
rationally  ferious : — and  I  truft  it  is  for  that  very 
reafon  thefe  droll  gentlemen  commonly  choofe 
thofe  fubje^b  for  ridicule — ^becaufe  the  very  op- 
pofitk>n  fufiices  to  create  the    merriment,   at 
flight  expence  of  humour,  wit,  or  learning,  in 
fuch  talkers ;    who  by  mere  knowledge  of  the 
clear  obfcure  in  converfation,  force  out  flrong 
and  immediate  effed,  with  little  or  no  merit.-^ 
Lefs  innocent  and  not  more  valuable  to  thofe 
that  excel  in  letters,  life  and  languages  are  fuch 
jiretenders,  than  is  .the  Panorama  viewed  by 
painters — a  mere  deception,  ad  captandum  vuU 
gus.    We  mufl  confefs,  however,  that  neither 
vulgar  nor  elegant  minds  are  diverted  with  the 
fatoe  kind  of  drollery  in  different  countries, 
where  whatever  is  merely  comical  depends 
much  upon  the  habits  of  life  ;    and  the  famous 

H  z  ftory 
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{lory  of  Italian  humour  will  fcarce  make  an 
Engliih  reader  laugh  perhaps,  although  'tis  a 
fort  of  (landing  joke  with  them*  I  will  infert  it, 
becaufe  to  many  of  my  country  people  it  may 
poflibly  be  new,  and  is  certainly  the  faireft  fpe> 
cimen  of  grotesqjje  manners  in  a  nation  that 
admits  of  infinite  familiarity  from  fervants  and 
low  dependants,  fuch  as  obtained  in  England  a 
century  ago^  when  the  confequences  of  fuch 
kind  of  behaviour  were  not  as  they  would  now 
be,  deftrudlive  to  decorum,  and  even  danger- 
ous to  fociety.  "  A  noble  Florentine  then  had 
ordered  a  crane  for  dinner;  but  his  cook's 
fwteetheart,  coming  in  hungry,  he  cut  off  a  I^ 
for  her 9  and  fent  the  bird  to  table  with  but  one : 
his  mafler  in  a  pafiion  called  him  up,  and  aiked 
him  if  cranes  had  but  one  leg  ?  No,  Sir,  replied 
the  fellow  with  great  prefence  of  mind,  and 
your  excellency  never  faw  thofe  animals  with 
two.  Did  I  never  indeed  ?  faid  my  lord,  ftill 
more  provoked-— order  the  carriage  to  the  door 
direftly.— The  open  chaife  was  brought,  and  the 
cook  put  into  it  by  his  mailer's  diredlion  ;  who, 
feizing  the  reins,  drove  him  to  the  neighbour- 
ing lake  three  miles  from  the  palace,  where 
flood  numbej:^  of  cranes  }^y  the  water-fide,  y 
is  their  cuftom,  upon  one  leg,  with  the  other 
drawn  up  under  their  wing.  Now  look,  Sir^ 
faid  the  cunning  fellow — ^they  are  all  fo,  you 
may  perceive ;  not  one  of  them  has  more  than 
one  leg.  You  are  impudent  enough,  replies  the 
nobleman,  we  will  fee  prefently  if  they  are  all 

lame: 
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lame:  aiul  fuddcnly  crying,  Hoo^  hoo^  away 
fcampered  the  birds  on  as  many  limbs  as  they 
could  mufter. — Oh !  but,  my  lord,  returns  the 
DROLL  cook.coMiCALLY,  this  is  uot  &ir: — ^you 
never  cried,  Hooj  hooy  to  the  crane  upon  our 
difli,  or  who  knows  but  he  might  have  produc- 
ed two  legs  as  well  as  tKefe  ?" 


TO   DROP,   TO   FALL,    TO   TUMBLE,   TO   SINK 

SUDDENLY. 

THESE  neater  verbs  are  not  fynonymous ; 
becaufe  although  whatever  drops  muft  in  fome 
meafure  fall,  yet  every  thii^  that  falls  does 
not  necellarily  drop.  A  man  climbed  a  tree 
in  my  orchard  yefterday,  .for  example,  where 
he  was  gathering  apples ;  having  mified  his  foot- 
ing, I  faw  him,  after  many  attempts  to  fave  him- 
felf  by  catching  at  boughs,  &c.  fall  at  length 
to  the  ground — ^the  apples  dropped  out  of  his 
ha'nd  on  the  firft  moment  of  his  flipping.  To 
SINK  suddenly,  half  implies  that  he  fell  in 
water,  unlefs  we  fpeak  of  fuch  an  earthquake  as 
once  deftroyed  the  beautiful  town  of  Port  Royal 
in  Jamaica,  when  the  ground  cleaving  into  many 
iiflures,  people  sunk  in  on  thefudden;  fome 
breaft-high,  others  entirely  out  of  fight.  To 
TUMBLE  is  an  ad  of  odd  precipitancy,  and  of- 
ten means  voluntary  falls  endured,  or  eluded 
by  fearleflnefs  and  adroit  agility :  'tis  then  a 
verb  adive,  a  trick  played  to  get  money,  and 

i  fliew 
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ftiew  the  powers  of  humanity  at  an  efcape,  as 
in  feats  of  harlequinery  ;  or  the  ftrange  thing 
done  many  years  ago  by  Grimaldi,  a  famous 
grotefque  dancer,  eminent  for  powers  of  this 
kind,  at  the  Meufe  Gate  in  London;  where 
having  made  a  mock  quarrel,  and  dripped  him- 
felf  as  if  intending  to  fight,  previoufly  colled- 
ing  a  fmall  circle  to  fee  the  battle,  he  fuddenly 
fprung  over  his  antagonifts  and  fpeflators*  heads, 
and  TUMBLING  round  in  the  air,  lighted  on  his 
legs  and  ran  away — leaving  the  people  to  gape. 
When  the  well-known  Buffo  di  Spagna,  or  Spa- 
nilTi  buffoon,  who  delighted  to  frequent  fuch 
exhibitions,  was  afked  what  perfon  he  thought 
to  be  the  firfl  tumbler  in  the  world — ^he  archly 
replied,  "  Marry,  Sirs,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
'twas  Lucifer;  for  he  tumbled  firft,  and  tum- 
bled furtheft  too ;  and  yet  hurt  himfelf  fo  little 
with  the  FALL,  that  he  is  too  nimble  for  many 
of  us  to  efcape  him  yet.** 


DROWSY,    SLEEPY,    INCLINED    TO    SLUMBER. 

OF  thefe  lazy  adjedlives,  the  firfl  is  moft 
poetical  I  think,  the  fecond  mofl  familiar,  and 
the  third  moft  proper,  if  we  fpeak  ferioufly  of 
a  perfon  difpofed  to  lethargic  habits,  and  labour- 
ing under  preternatural  inclination  to  slumber. 
The  Palace  of  Sloth,  in  the  Lutrin  de  Boileau, 
affords  more  variety  of  thefe  leaden  epithets 
than  one  would  have  thought  could  have  been 

brought 
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brought  together ;  and  the  laft  line  remains  yet 
in  poffeflion  of  unattainable  excellence,  'fpite 
of  all  efforts  to  imitate  and  furpafs  it,  when  the 
goddefs, 

Laflc  dc  parler^  fuccombant  fous  'effort, 
So{ipirc,  6und  lea  bras,  fcrme  Pcea,  5c  s'endort. 

Our  Dr.  Garth,  it  is  true,  in  his  Difpenfary, 
has  introduced  King  William's  praifes  as  de- 
ftruftive  of  sleepiness,  after  the  French  poet 

— they  want  however  the  grace  of  novelty. 

Pope's  lines  in  the  Dunciad  are  better,  when 
Dulnefs  proclaims  a  reward  to  thofe  who  could 
keep  their  eyes  open  while  fome  ftupid  books 
were  to  be  read  by  drony  fouls  with  a  uniform 
monotony  of  voice,  and  fays, 

Jf  there  be  man  who  o'er  fuch  works  can  wake. 
Sleep's  all  fubduing  pow'r  who  dares  defy, 
And  boail  Ulyffes'  ear  with  Argus'  eye  ; 
To  him  we  grant  our  ampleft  pow'rs  to  fit 
Judge  of  all  prefent,  paft,  and  future  wit. 
Then"  mount  the  clerks,  and  in  one  lazy  tone 
Thro'  the  long  heavy  painful  page  drawl  on  ; 
Soft  creeping  words  on  words  the  fenfe  compofe, 
At  every  line  they  ftretch,  they  yawn,  they  dofe  ;    . 
And  now  to  this  fide,  now  to  that  they  nod. 
As  verfe  or  profe  infufe  the  drowsy  god. 

But  I  will  haften  to  conclude  a  fynonytny  fo 
oppreffive,  left  in  at  evil  hour  my  own  book 
prove  one  of  her  favourites. 


PtUNKEN- 
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DRUNKENNESS,   INTOXICATION,    EBRIETT. 

AN  odious  fynonymy  to  women,  and  fo- 
reigners from  climates  where  the  country's* 
warmth  needs  no  additional  or  faftitious  fire. 
It  is  meantime  a  melancholy  refleftion  which 
\^c  read  in  Salmon's  Gazetteer — a  book  fome- 
what  too  haftily  thrown  by — how  the  inhabi- 
tants of  almoft  every  country  pofiefs  fome  plant 
become  peculiarly  dear  to  them,  for  its  powers 
of  producing  intoxication. — The  vine,  the 
poppy,  are  not  always  ufed  as  cordials  or  p^e- 
gorics,  but  a  temporary  drunkenness,  or  dur- 
able EBRiETY,  are  the  effeds  propofed.  Nor 
is  the  brute  creation  unwilling  to  participate  in 
the  vices  of  humanity. .  A  game  cock  will  eat 
toaft  dipt  in  ftrong  beer  with  infinite  delight,  as 
feeders  know  full  well,  when  they  inftigate  the 
noble  creature  to  his  ruin ;  and  the  cuftom  of 
giving  an  elephant  opium  balls  when  he  goes 
out  to  war,  has  always  been  known  in  the  £a(l, 
where  that  drug  gives  heightened  fpirits,  not 
inclination  to  flumber  as  here : — perhaps  becaufe 
fhere  they  poffefs  the  pureft  parts  of  a  juice  flow- 
ing fpontaneoufly  from  the  wounded  plant :  while 
we  are  contented  with  the  meconium  produced 
by  beating  and  fqueezing  the  leaves  and  ftem, 
and  draining  the  dregs  off  for  ufe.  In  countries 
however  where  neither  betel,  nor  coculus  Indi* 
cus;  no  deleterious  vegetable  can  be  found- 
Man,  unable  or  unwilling  to  endure  reflexion 

upon 
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upoa  his  own  exiftence,  afraid  of  his  reafon, 
and  ddirous  to  drown  it — as  fays  the  old  book 
of  relative  geography — finds  out  a  method  of 
making  himfelf  drunk,  by  being  placed  upon 
his  head  by  his  companions,  who  twirl  him 
round  and  round,  while  he  (lopping  up  both  his 
ears  with  his  fingers  becomes  as  he  wiflied  i  N- 

TOXICATED. 


DUBIOUS,  DOUBTFUL,  UNCERTAIN. 

ADVERBS,  or  adverbial  adjedlives,  very 
nearly  fynonymoms,  of  which  the  firft  was  moft 
nfedin  converfation  till  about  twenty-five  or  thir- 
tyyeari  ago,  when  apopular  thoughpaltry  drama, 
by  putting  it  ill  pronounced  into  a  clown's  mouth, 
rendered  it  ridiculous ;    and  people  grew  afraid 
of  uttering  the  word,  ^left  ludicrous  ideas  (hould 
be  fuddenly  excited,  and  turn,  as  we  fay,  the 
laugh  againft  him  who  fpoke,  by  forcing  the 
image  of  their  favourite  buffoon  upon  the  com- 
pany.    Such  mean  imprejflions  however  wear 
away  by  time,  leaving  only  the  half-effaced 
head  and  foors  cap  to  puzzle  antiquarians; 
when  the  motto  growing  uncertain,  leaves 
the  ill-expreffed  face  of  very  doubtful  origi- 
nal, and  inclines  connoiiTeurs  to  be  dubious 
in  naming  the  coin.     Johnfon  relates  a  fimilar 
accident  to  have  been  the  theatrical  death  of 
Thomfon*s  Sophonifl3a.     Slight  caufes  will  ope*, 
irate  on  the  mere  tafte  of  pleafure ;   yet  we  may 

not 
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not  unreafonably  pity  the  author  who  is  pom- 
meled down  thus  with  a  farthing  candle,  as  I 
have  heard  Dr.  Goldfmith  fay  he  once  faw  a 
man  eminent  in  ftrength  treated  at  an  ale-houfe 
for  a  wager.  The  manner  of  playing  the  trick 
1  have  forgotten  ;  but  the  ftrong  fellow  was 
made  to  fubmit,  though  his  antagonift  had  no 
other  weapon — and  therein  confided  the  joke. 
Bentley  fuffered  much  in  the  fame  way  firom 
Pope's  tormenting  him  ;  but  'twas  a  mere  tem- 
porary fuffering. 


DUCTILE,  FLEXIBLE,  SOFT,  YIELDING,  PLIABLE, 

MALLEABLE. 

THE  firft  of  thefe  is  I  know  not  why  chiefly 
appropriated  by  books,  and  even  ufed  more 
when  writing  about  things  than  perfons ;  tho* 
Addifon,  whofe  ftyle  in  the  Freehold^  ap- 
proaches to  colloquial,  mentions  a  ductile 
and  eafy  people,  not  difficult  to  be  worked  up- 
on. I  think  the  word  very  happy  when  applied 
to  temper  ;  however  the  hard  as  folid  wife-ones 
of  this  world  defpife  a  flexible  difpofit^on, 
and  take  advantage  of  a  soft  and  yieldikg 
one.  Pliable  feems  fomehow  referable  more 
to  body  than  to  mind :  one  fays  rightly  that  in 
youth  the  limbs  are  more  pliable,  and  any 
little  diftortion  eafier  fet  to  rights,  than  when 
the  figure  has  attained  more  maturity ;  but  with- 
out a  ductile  mind,  no  labour  of  the  teacher 

cau 
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can  produce  much  fruit  of  knowledge  in  the 
learner  ;  •  whoy  inftead  of  hardening  himfelf  in 
his  own  opinion  with  inflexible  perfuafion  that 
he  knows  beft,  fhould  remember  that  the  nobleft 
of  all  metals,  gold,  is  the  moft  pure,  and  at  the 
fame  time  moft  malleable  and  moft  duftile 
of  any. 

I  have  omitted  tensile  on  the  lift,  although 
perhaps  as  good  a  word  as  they,  only  becaufe 
'tis  out  of  ufe  in  talk,  and  chiefly  found  in  works 
pf  art,  as  (rhymiftrj^  &c. 


DULL,    STUPID,    HEAVY, 

OF  the  lirft  upon  this  flat  and  infipid  lift  Mr, 
Pope  has  greatly  enlarged  the  fignification,  and 
taught  us  to  call  every  thing  dull  that  was  not 
immediately  and  pofitively  witty.  This  is  too 
much,  furely ;  and  indeed  one  finds  it  received 
fo  only  in  the  Dunciad  or  Effay  upon  Criticifm. 
Information  may  be  heavy  fometimes  with- 
'out  being  stupid  or  dull,  I  think;  its  own 
weight  of  matter  may  render  it  fo ;  and  he  who 
conveys  ufeful  knowledge  ftiould  neither  be 
mocked  nor  flighted  becaufe  he  happens  to  be 
unfkilled  in  the  art  of  levigating  his  learning  to 
hit  the  ftrength  or  rather  feeblenefs  of  modems 
to  endure  it.  There  is  however  a  kind  of  talk 
that  is  merely  heavy,  and  in  no  fenfe  impor- 
tant. Such  converfation  has  been  lately  called 
^  bore  J  from  the  idea  it  ffave  fome.old  fportfman 

originally 
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originally  I  believe  of  a  horfe  that  hangs  upon 
his  rider's  hand  with  a  weight  of  stupid  im- 
pulfe,  as  if  he  would  bore  the  very  ground 
through  with  his  nofe ;  tiring  the  man  upon  his 
back  moft  cruelly.  The  cant  phrafe  ufed  at 
thofe  public  fchools,  where  they  call  a  boy  who 
is  not  quick-witted,  and  cannot  be  made  a  fcho- 
lar>  a  blunts  is  fo  good,  that  I  figh  for  its  remo- 
val into  focial  life,  where  blunts  are  exceedingly 
frequent,  and  we  have  no  word  for  them.  Dul- 
lard is  out  of  ufe ;  we  find  it  now  only  in  Shake- 
fpeare. 


DUMB,    SILENT,    MUTE. 

iTHE  firft  of  thefe  not  ftri6ily  f}nionymous  ad^ 
je6lives  implies  original  incapacity  or  fudden 
deprivation  of  fpeech ;  the  others  allude  to  vo- 
lition :  a  man  choofes  to  be  silent  and  fit  mute 
in  company,  though  not  dumb  by  nature— -he 
has  perhaps  nothing  to  fay,  and  makes  a  virtue 
of  neceflity— or  lies  perdu  to  watch  the  talk  of 
his  companions,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule  where 
he  is  more  familiar-— or  he  writes  down  what 
other  people  are  faying,  and  publilhing  his  pal- 
try farrago  a  dozen  years  afterwards,  gains  mo- 
ney for  his  treachery,  and  praife  for  his  know- 
ledge of  anecdote— or  like  Humphrey  Gubbins 
in  the  old  comedy,  keeps  silent  in  the  par- 
lour, whilft  in  the  kennel  he  is  loudeft  of  them 
itll.    The  laft  word,  when  it  turns  fubflantive, 

ezprefles 
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cxprcffes  the  Turkifh  flave,  who  in  his  earlieft 
years  had  his  tongue  torn  out  by  the  barbarous 
minifters  of  defpotifm  to  enfure  silence  con- 
cerning their  intrigues,  &c.  The  fecond  and 
third  however  are  fomewhat  too  nearly  related, 
though  Milton  does  join  them  in  a  poetic  union 
fcarce  allowable  in  common  converfation :    . 

And  the  muts  Silbnce  hift  along, 
*Le£i  Phikmid  will  deign  a  fong ; 
In  her  fweetefty  (iiddeft  plight, 
SmooCluDg  the  nigged  brow  ef  night. 


DUNGEON,    PRISON,    CLOSE    PRISON. 

CX)NVERSATION  has  carried  this  word 
away  fomehow  far  from  its  proper  place;  a 
DUNOEON  giving  no  other  idea  than  that  of  fome 
fubterraneous  cavern  I)ke  thofe  in  our  old  Go- 
thic caftles,  where  if  the  prison  is  no  longer 
vifible,  the  well  remains.  And  there  is  a  dun- 
geon of  this  kind  flill  exifting  at  Rome,  where 
the  common  people  tell  us  Saint  Peter  was  kept, 
and  the  antiquaries  aver  that  ftate  prifoners  of 
great  dignity  were  confined ;  neither  of  which 
faAs  appeared  to .  me  poflible  when  I  fa w  the 
place,  {till  lefs  that  Jugurtha  had  lived  in  it  fe« 
ven  months.  Since  the  refinance  which  the  un- 
happy queen  of  France's  health  made  againft  a 
fituation  no  lefs  horrible,  however,  any  tale 
may  be  believed,  either  of  cruelty  in  thofe  en- 
dued with  power,  or  power  of  endurance  in 

thofe 
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thofe  endued  with  patient  fortitude.  Meantime 
the  word  dungeon  was  originally  fynonymous 
with  tower  or  turret,  which  Bochart  and  Bryant 
derive  from  the  old  Chaldaic,  I  believe ;  and 
the  term  Tor  ftill  remains  in  Derbyfhire  and  in 
Wales  for  high  places,  caftles  on  the  hill  top, 
&c.  The  learned  may  fettle  whether  that  conies 
from  the  Saxon  divinity  Thovy  who  had  his  refi- 
dence  on  places  naturally  or  artificially  emi- 
nent ;  or  whether  the  word  relates  to  a  politer 
etymology.  Certain  it  feems  that  Tor  is  vrsis 
the  fire  tower  or  Pharos  of  antiquity,  whence 
the  Latin  Turns;  and  Etruria  was  according  to 
fome  fcholars  called  the  Land  of  Towers,  or 
turrets,  which  is  ftill  a  very  proper  appellation 
for  a  diftriA  where  they  yet  abound,  though  no 
longer  in  ufe  either  as  beacons  or  dungeons^ 
Dionyfius  kept  his  prifoners  on  a  rock ;  and  old 
Evander,  in  the  claflical  tragedy  ever  a  favou* 
rite  with  the  public,  is  confined  according  to 
juft  coftume  at  the  top  of  a  ftecp  place  overlook- 
ing the  fea:  for  dungeons  and  towers  were 
commonly  placed  near  the  ocean,  for  increafe 
of  difficulty  ihould  the  prifoners  attempt  to 
efcape.  And  there  were  towers  of  other  deno- 
minations befide  thofe  intended  for  confine- 
ment; as  we  all  now  know  that  the  Cyclops 
were  places  of  this  kind,  with  a  light  or  fire 
burning  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  ftory — 
whence  the  idea  of  their  being  giants,  with  one 
broad  eye  in  the  midft  of  their  foreheads :  while 
Amphi'firity  the  cracular  tower,  was  by  its  ma- 
ritime 
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ritime  fituation  eafily  converted  into  the  wife  of 
Neptune,  and  called  Amphitrife.  But  enough, 
and  too  much,  concerning  this  fynonymy. 


DURABILITY    AND    DURATION 

ARE  effentially  and  metaphyfically  different ; 
yet  a  foreigner  may  find  them  now  and  then 
ufed  as  fynonymes  in  common  converfation,  or 
fancy  he  finds  them  fo  ufed,  when  a  philofopher 
tells  him  that  fublunary  happinefs  is  of  fhort 
DURATION,  becaufe  in  the  world  itfelf  there  is 
little    DURABILITY.    Now    'tis    evident    that 
could  thefe  words  even  be  changed  each  for 
other  without  impropriety,  yet  would  fuch  a 
tranfpofition  be  no  proof  of  their  fynonymy. 
They  are  two  diftinft  qualities  belonging  to  our 
terraqueous  globe  and  its  contents,  among  which 
very  few  have  the  power  of  long  continuance y  the 
thing  implied  by  durability,  a  term  merely 
relative  indeed — for  although  rocks  and  moun- 
tains do  certainly  pojHefs  it  in  a  degree  beyond 
trees  and  lakes,  yet  is  no  material  mould  endued 
with  capacity  of  duration,  becaufe  that  word 
implies  eternity ;  nor  can  a  juft  idea  of  that  be 
obtained  by  or  from  the  permanent  parts  of 
fpace,  butTather  from  the  fleeting  and  perpe- 
tually periftiing  parts  offucceflion.     Such  an 
imperfedl  notion  is  at  leaft  the  trueft  we  can 
form,  while  confined  in  our  prefent  houfe  of 
clay :  a  better  will  doubtlefs  prefent  itfelf  to  us, 

when 
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when  fixed  in  a  ftate  of  immortaiity— when, 
though  ideas  ihall  multiply  and  fucceed  each 
other  ad  hifimtumt  none  Ihall  perilh;  but  du- 
ration {hall  be  acknowledged  though  decay 
fhall  be  no  more — an  idea  as  difficult  for  a  finite 
creature  to  comprehend  as  to  exprefs.  It  is  not 
however  neceflary  to  think  very  acutely  or  rea- 
fon  very  profoundly,  in  order  to  deny  their  pre- 
tenfions  to  common  fenfe,  who  would  attribute 
perpetual  duration  to  a  world  which  contains 
nothing  within  it  of  great  durability— who 
fee  all  its  parts  in  a  perpetual  flux,  and  yet  pro- 
nounce the  whole  to  be  eternal — and  appro- 
priate to  matter  which  is  in  hourly  decay,  that 
power  of  duration  belonging  only  to  pure  and 
true  fpirit,  which  not  confiding  of  any  parts  at 
all  can  be  feparated  only  by  creative  power, 
and  that  in  a  manner  beyond  our  comprehen- 
fion. 


DUSKY,    CLOUDY,    OBSCURE, 

IS  the  fpot  we  inhabit,  ufing  thefe  adjedlives 
in  a  literal  fenfe,  according  to  their  juft  and  na- 
tural fynonymy:  dusky,  cloudy,  and  ob- 
scure will  of  courfe  be  our  reafonings  on  fubje^ 
above  our  powers  of  underftanding ;  for  fo  in  a 
figurative  fenfe  we  accept  thefe  epithets  moft 
expreffive  of  that  which  is  acknowledged  moft 
difficult  to  exprefs — 7ininteUigibility — half-com- 
prehcndcd  notions  of  half-diftinguifhed,  indif- 

tmGt 
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tinft  ideas,  like  filent  fhadows  fleeting  by  in  a 
DUSKY  night,  when  cloudy  vapours  conceal 
the  moon,  and  an  obscure  cavern  exhibiting 
total  blacknefs  is  all  which  convinces  us  that 
we  enjoy  even  partial  illumination.  But  too 
much  of  thefe  gloomy  fynonymes ;— pafs  we  to 


DUTIES,    ACTS,    OR    FORBEARANCES,    EKJOINED 
BY    RELIGION    OR    MORALITY. 

THAT  every  man  has  fome  duties,  and 
certain  people  have  many,  was  never  difputed 
till  of  late  years,  when  a  general  releafe  feems 
to  have  been  figned  by  thofe  -who  enjoy  a  felf- 
created  authority  to  model  the  moral  world  af- 
ter a  new  fafhion ;  or  rather  to  break  up  its  pre- 
fent  form,  and  reduce  it  fo  far  as  in  them  lies  to 
its  original  chads.     Acts  of  juftice  and  punifli- 
ment  of  crimes,    unmixed  with  any  fpirit  of 
public  or  private  revenge,  the  forbearance 
of  which  is  a  duty  indifpenfable  to  Chriftians, 
will  we  hope  follow  hard  upon  fuch  enormous 
tranfgreflions,  the  remembrance  of  which  ought 
perhaps  rather  to  be  erafed  than  chronicled, 
that  fo  the  fucceflbrs  of  fych  men  might  never 
hear  their  fathers'  horrible  depravity.     Mean- 
time while  they  yet  exifl,  let  thofe  who  mangle 
the  bodies  and  libel  the  name  of  t/ieir  faperiors 
far  in  talents,  birth  and  beauty,  recoUedl  (they 
love  a  ftory  out  of  ancient  Greece)  how  Ste- 
fichorus  the  poet,  fon  of  Hefiod,  was  faid  to  be 

I  ftruck 
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flruck  blind  while  he  fung  or  recited  his  verfes 
intended  to  lampoon  the  lovely  queen  of  Sparta ; 
and  though  no  one  doubted  Helena's  mifcon- 
duft,  all  joined  to  applaud  the  juftice  of  Heaven 
in  punifhing  hhn  who  had  certainly  no  r^ht  to 
arraign  it. 


EAGERNESS,    EARNESTNESS,    VEHEMENCE, 
AVIDITY ^ARDOUR    IN    PURSUIT. 

THESE  vary  with  their  theme,  I  think — A 
man  is  faid  to  follow  pleafure  with  eagerness, 
to  feek  knowledge  with  earnestness,  to  prefs 
an  argliment  with  vehemence,  to  thirft  for 
power  with  ambitious  avidity,  and  drive  a 
flying  enemy  before  him  with  ardour  of  pur- 
fuit.  The  firft  term  and  the  fourth  are  clofeft 
in  affinity,  and  are,  if  not  wholly,  very  nearly 
fynonym'ous;  as  eagerness  implies  hafle  to 
devour — and  avidity  is  only  a  ftronger  expref- 
fion  to  the  fame  purpofe-  All  thefe  may  howe- 
ver be  brought  clofe  together  without  tautology. 
In  laft  Tuefday's  long  pleadings,  fay  we  for  ex- 
ample, Berofus  really  fpoke  with  fuch  a  folemn 
EARNESTNESS,  that  as  my  opinions  were  unfet- 
tled  at  entering  the  hall,  my  heart  confeffed  the 
powers  of  oratory,  and  caught  his  ardour  for 
the  punifliment  of  crimes  fo  contrary  to  the  true 
fpirit  of  benevolence  and  peace:  but  when 
Sempronius  {landing  up  preffcd  the  fame  caufe, 
my  feelings  recoiled  from  eagerness  fo  defpe- 

rate. 
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rate,  that  it  feemed  rather  grofs  avidity  for 
the  blood  of  an  unhappy  fellow  creature  though 
criminal,  than  a  zealous  care  for  preferving  the 
rights  of  humanity  undifturbed. 


-   EGREGIOUS,    EMINENT,    REMARKABLE, 

DISTINGUISHED. 

THESE  although  fimilar  are  not  fynonymous ; 
for  although  a  lady  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  common  herd  as  a  pretty  woman,  fhe 
need  not  for  that  reafon  be  celebrated  as  an 
EMINENT  beauty ;  and  if  (he  does  think  fit  to 
render  herfelf  fomewhat  remarkabIe  for  the 
fuperior  elegance  of  her  drefs, .  it  is  by  no  means 
neceffary  ftie  Ihould  be  an  egregious  fool  to 
every  new  faftiion  ;  altering  and  changing  after 
the  caprices  of  others  lefs  fit  to  lead  the  way 
than  herfelf. 

'Tis  faid  too  with  propriety  enough,  that  Um- 
bra is  a  fellow  of  fo  little  original  confequence, 
that  fighing  to  be  distinguished  he  is  obliged 
to  make  himfelf  remarkable  by  imitfiting  the 
manners  and  even  foibles  of  his  more  important 
^fifiends,  and  by  lamenting  in  himfelf  fome  er- 
rors which  he  never  committed,  and  fome  faults 
he  was  never. known  to  poffefs.  This  is  like  a 
child  who  climbs  on  an  ant-hillock  to  make  it- 
felf  eminent  : — 'tis  true ;  nor  can  poor  Umbra 
"With  all  his  endeavours  procure  to  himfelf  any 

I  2  higher 
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THE  Srl^  of  thefe  i«  the  elegant  vord  vHch 
the  others  eiplaiL.  bv  perrphrafis.     Wc  far  an 
t  L  *.  so  it  A  T  £  work   -fiilly  commaiids  Fcfpcety 
while   another  Ids    highly    finished  ftcak 
a  "ay  our  focdxiers. — ^'t^:at  I  wrote  &fieft.  Pope 
teils  hU  friend  in  confidence,  always  picafed 
bcil ;  yet  wa?  Pope's  peculiar  forte  ratker  cor- 
rect nicety*  than  bold  excellence.     If  howcrcr 
we  afe  the  firft  word  for  a  poem — ^'tis  better 
when  fpeaking  of  mechanic  art  to  take  np  the 
fecond  or  third.     A  table  neatly  inlaid  we  praife 
by   facing  how  wlll    w-rought   it  is;    and 
co^Tjmcnd  the  poiifhing  and  godrooning  filver 
plaie,  by  obferving  that  'tis  highly  finished. 
It   may  be  here  obfer^edy   that  workmanlhip 
properly  fo  called  is  carried  to  its  acme  of  inge- 
nuity in  England,  fuperior  to  any  country  upon 
earth — while  German  artificers  are  infinitely 
beyond  Italian  ones,  who  feem  not  to  be  endued 
with  patience  fufficient  even  to  deCreperfe&ion, 
being  contented  the  moment  flrong  effefi  has 
been  produced.— The  harmony  of  German  mu- 
fick  is  ^or  that  reafon  far  more  elaborate  than 
any  thin;;  we  can  find  in  the  fimplicity  animated 
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by  genius  of  the  Italian  fchools,  where  the  ef- 
fed  is  confeffedly  more  powerful. 


TO    EI.ECT,   TO    SELECT,   TO    CHOOSE. 

A 

THESE  verba, '  though  nearly  fynonymous, 
are  yet  appropriated  in  the  language  of  conver- 
fation,  where  a  lady  will  tell  you  that  (he  has 
no  power  to  choose  her  own  partner  even  in  a 
dance,  but  muft  wait  till  the  ^lafter  of  the  cere* 
moniej  has  gpne  round  to  select  among  the 
gentlemen  prefent  one  for  that  purpofe.  If  he 
is  of  confideration  in  the  country,  and  likely  to 
be  ELECTED  member  of  parliament  for  the  bo- 
rough  at  his  father's  death,  fhe  will  notwith- 
ftanding  be  well  enough  pleafed  with  his  choice, 
and  her  mother  will  take  tickets  next  feafbn  for 
the  matter's  benefit  ball  to  ftiew  her  gratitude 
for  this  mark  of  his  attention,  and  to  fecure  its 
continuance  till  her  daughters  are  difpofed  of. 


TO  EMANCIPATE,    TO  SET  FREE,    TO   MANUMIT, 
OR  DELIVER  FROM  SLAVERY. 

THESE  words,  <hQugh  all  produdive  of  the 
moll  pleafing  ideas,  are  not  for  that  reafon 
flridly  fynonymous :  the  third  particularly  im- 
plies the  power  of  doijig  an  ad  with  our  own 
hands,   and  muft  ftiortly  become  ufelefsj   for 

who 
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who  cato  MANUMIT  when  fervitude  fliall  be  no 
more?  When  the  human  foul  however  is  set 
FREE  from  all  corporal  temptations,  by  the  dif- 
folution  of  that  body  which  contains  it,  how 
will  theirs  rejoice  that  have  from  pure  motives, 
from  honeft  and  generous  principles,  contri- 
buted towards  emancipating  the  Blacks,  and 

DELIVERING      them      FROM      SLAVERY?      HoW 

much  more  ftill  will  thofe  have  reafon  to  rejoice 
that  never  abufed  authority  and  power,  while 
fuch  precious  jewels  were  committed  to  their 
charge !  or  helped  to  bring  forward  this  extra- 
ordinary yet  apparently  half  neceffary  difpofi- 
tion  in  the  world  to  clofe  up  every  breach  of 
diftinflion,  and  tear  away  the  boundaries  'twixt 
man  and  man;  thofe  once  facred  limits,  long 
prefcribed  by  fociety ;  and  permitted  if  not  ac- 
tually appointed  by  Heaven,  as  guardians  of  ci- 
vilized life ! 


TO    ENDURE,     TO    BEAR,    TO    SUPPORT,    TO 
SUSTAIN,    TO    UNDERGO, 

A.RE  very  near  to  a  very  exaft  fynonymy ; 
only  that  the  firft  verb  implies  fomewhat  of  pa- 
tience,  v/hich  the  others  do  not,  and  I  feel  too 
as  if  the  laft  was  more  of  an  adive  quality  than 
the  others. — ^We  may  obferve  for  inftance,  that 
tranquil  and  fedate  fpirits  endure  afflidions  of 
the  mind  which  ftrong  and  vigorous  imagina- 
tions can  fear  cely  undergo;  as  in  bodily  dif- 

treffes. 
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treffes,  experience  has  informed  us,  that  the 
robuft  and  able  mariner  is  lefs  capable  of  sus- 
taining himfelf  in  a  famine,  and  bears  to  be 
put  on  Ihort  allowance  -with  lefs  power  to  fup- 
port  the  change,  than  men  more  feeble  by  na- 
ture : — the  truth  is,  he  requires  more  food,  and 
the  lofs  of  it  deftroys  him  much  fooner. — Thofe 
feamen  who  came  acrofs  the  Atlantic  with  brave 
Captain  Inglefield  in  an  open  boat,  were  the 
weakeft  failors  Qf  his  crew — the  ftrong  ones  died 
of  hunger ;  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  a 
woman  came  alive  out  of  the  black  hole  at  Cal- 
cutta— where  fo  many  men  periflied  for  want  of 
air  and  water. 


ENEMY,    OPPONENT,    ANTAGONIST, 
ADVERSARY,    FOE. 

THE  Englifti  are  fometimes  laughed  at  by- 
other  nations,  becaufe  with  us  thefe  wOrds  are 
not  as  with  them,  perfeAly  fynonymous. — The 
fecond  and  third  however  are  beft  ufed,  I  be- 
lieve,  to  exprefs  immediate  and  particular  con- 
teft,  though  perhaps  without  any  perfonal  ill 
will ;  the  firft,  fourth,  and  fifth  denote  refolute 
and.  lafting  enmity.  Thofe  who  cannot  con- 
ceive oppofitioi;  without  rancour,  or  ftruggle 
without  malevolence,  muft  be  taught  by  a 
trifling  example.  For  though  Tancred  was  my 
OPPONENT,  fays  a  true  Briton,  when  we  con- 
tefted  the  -county  eledlion  two  years  ago,  and 

each 
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each  party  delighted  ia  whetting  their  favourite 
againft  his  antagonist  with  abfurd  eageme^ 
and  empty  paflion ;  as  all  that  violence  and  fury 
was  but  intended  £o  ferve  a  tranfitory  purpofe, 
I  fee  not  that  we  need  be  fettled  enemies  for 
this  reafon ;  but  if  the  foolifti  fellow  will  be  an 
ADVERSARY,  let  him  at  lead  be  an  qpen  and 
declared  one,  not  a  filent,  private,  or  iiiEdious 

FOE. 

This  laft  fubftantive  is  I  think  peculiarly  en- 
ergetick,  and  happily  applied  in  Otway's  fiueil 
drama :  no  one  whp  remembers  Barry  csui  foe- 
get  the  general  fliudder  when  he  faid, 

I've  heard  how  defperate  wretches  like  mylelf 
Have  wandered  out  at  this  dead  time  o*  night 
To  meet  the  foe  of  mankind  in  his  walk. 

Venice  Freserted* 


ENTERTAINMENT,    AMUSEMENT,    DIVERSION, 
RLCREATION,    PASTIME. 

THESE  agreeable  fubftantives,  never  in  (uch 
ufe  as  now,  are  of  various  defcriptions,  thougli 
(lill  approaching  to  fynonymy.  The  firft  has  a 
metaphorical  reference  to  hofpitable  treatment, 
and  the  fourth  to  a  reftoration  of  the  body's  1ei^- 
haufted  particles  by  food:  I  fhould  therefore 
willingly  in  intelleftual  cafes  confider  agreeable 
converfation  as  the  moft  delightful  entertain- 
MLNT  to  the  mind,  and  a  cheerful  hour  or  even- 
ing s  chat  with  intelligent  well-bred  friencj?, 

the 
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the  moft  pleafant  of  jU  moments — ^becaufe  fpent 
in  true  recreation.     One's  ideas  fpring  and 
fhoot  forth  in  a  congenial  foil  with  uew  and 
frefti  Wgour,  while  eager  to  imbibe  the  commu- 
nication from  thofe  who  impart  it,    and  feel 
new  powers  rife  in  the  foul  at  approacdb  of  the 
kindred    attra&ion.      Some    other    pastimes 
however  mnft  be  admitted,  or  we  fhould  con- 
ftrain  life  too  much,  and  vary  it  too  little-     As 
a  remedy  to  this  evil,  and  in  order  to  divert, 
or  turn  away  our  thoughts  from  too  ferious  re- 
fledlion,    cards  have  been   invented: — ^but   as 
they  fatigue  the  mind  with  ufelcfs  attention,  in 
almoft  an  equal  or  fuperior  degree  with  many 
an  art  and  fcience,  while  the  body  is  chained 
down  to  a  fedentary  pofture  as.  completely  as 
fhidy  could  herfelf  have  detained  it,  I  rejoice 
exceedingly  that  our  Gothick  anceftors  have 
-  taught  us  in  England,  to  draw  the  moft  animat- 
ing and  manly  amusement  from  the  fports  tf 
the^field;    innocent    and    cheerful    pleafures, 
taken  moderately  in  our  neighbour's  company 
and  prefipnce,  the  only  diversions  properly 
fo  called,  that  are  at  once  natural  and  rational 
for  humanity  to  exult  in,  as  lords  of  the  crea- 
tion, to  whom  original  command  was  given  to 
replenilh  the  earth  and  fubdue  its  brute  inha- 
bitants, by  cultivating  the  friendfhip  of  fome, 
and  entering  into  a  league  againft  others,  whofe 
deftruftive  temper  and  difpofition  help  to  difi- 
turb  the  peace  of  the  foreft  and  the  warble  of 
the  groves. 

ENvy^ 
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ENVY,   EMULATION,    RIVALRY. 

THOSE  writers  who  flatter  human  jjaturc, 
no  doubt  in  order  to  mend  it,  by  tempting  their 
readers  to  merit  praife  fo  defircable,  tell  us  that 
the  two  fir  ft  of  thefe  are  not  fynonynious,  and  I 
hope  they  are* right.  The  firft  is  however  fo 
black  and  deteftable  a  vice,  that  I  tremble  to 
fee  any  elegant  head-drefs  given  to  cover  and 
conceal  the  fnakes  under  the  pleaiing  appear- 
ance of  EMULATION ;  and  am  well  perfuaded 
that  one  cannot  be  too  cautious  of  encouraging 
RIVALRY  among  children  or  young  perfons, 
left  the  EMULATION  we  excite  may  degenerate 
into  ENVY,  and  left  a  progrefs  ,in  arts  and 
fciences  ftiould  be  ill  obtained  at  the  too  dear 
expence  of  purity  and  virtue. 


ESTEEM,    VENERATION,    REGARD,    VAL 


u?. 


THOUGH  the  fecond  of  thefe  fubftantives 
does  moft  certainly  include  all  the  reft,  yet  m"ay 
they  all  fubfift,  and  are  aftually  ofteneft  found 
without' it. 

EXAMPLE. 

Every  man  has  in  the  courfe  of  a  moderately 
long  life,  fet  I  fuppofe  an  immenfe  value  upon 
fome  miftrefs  little  deferving  his  esteem,  fome 
fervant  who  never  merited  his  regard,  or  on 

fome 
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feme  frieud  who  had  ft  111  fewer  claims  to  his 
teni:ration  ;  but  it  was  the  oj^inion  of  a  wife 
man  I  once  knew,  that  the  regard  even  of  a 
great  mind  Uiight  be  won  without  difficulty  by 
Ikilful  people,  without  any  eminent  qualifica- 
tions at  all,  merely  from  a  diligent  application 
of  thofe  inferior  ones  that  render  fome  perfons 
in  the  world  ufeful  if  not  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  others.  This  power  is  however  better  called 
influence,  than  any  term  in  our  fynonymy; 
though  we  can  fcarce  refufe  them  that  of 
VALUE,  when  thofe  for  whom  all  mankind  hav^ 
a  juft  ESTEEM  cannot  go  on  without  them- 


I 


TO  EXCUSE,    TO  EXTENUATE,    TO  APOI.OGIZE, 

ARE  verbs  vqry  nearly  yet  not  iirJftly  fyno- 
nymous,  while  'tis  furely  not  diflionourable  to 
APOLOGIZE  for  faults  that  will  fcarce  admit 
EXTENUATi<3rN  ;  becaufe  the  aft  of  apologiz- 
iNG  implies  a  half  confeffion  of  the  crime  or 
error,  while  he  who  produces  falfe  motives  as 
an  excufe,  or  ui^es  foipe  flaw  ia  his  opponent's 
charader  by  way  of  extenuating  the  offence, 
defigns  that  you  ihould  ftill  think  he  was  right 
from  the  firft,  and  that  you  fhould  even  confefs 
your  mifapprehenfion  of  his  paft  conduft.  This- 
IB  adding  meannefs  to  injury ;  and  very  diffe- 
rently does  Philips  make  the  fon  of  Achilles 
behave,  when  flightly  apologizing  to  Her- 
mione  he  nobly  avows  that  fault  his  heart  per- 
mitted * 


V 


r') 
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mitted  him  not  to  avoid,  and  fays  to  the  lady 
he  haa  ill  treated,  that 

Pyrrhus  (hall  nc*cr  approve  his  own  injufliccy 
Or  form  excuses  when  his  heart  condemns  him. 

I  ftiould  be  fony  this  fentiment  were  found  in 
L'Andromaque  de  Racine,  from  whence  the 
play  is  taken ;  it  ought  to  be  that  of  ^n  ancient 
Greek  only,  or  an  houeft  Eriglifhman. 


TO  EXTEND,    TO  STRETCH,    TO  AMPLIFY^ 

TO  DILATE. 

IN  a  mere  literal  fenfe  thefe.  verbs  are  each 
retreating  from  fynonymy,  or  conne£lion  with 
the  others :  for  if  gold  for  inftance  does  admit 
eafily  of  being  EXTENDED,  we  can  fcarce  call 
that  AMPLIFYING  which  rather  implies  ^//W/7J/&- 
ing  its  parts,  even  in  the  very  aft  of  dilating 
them;  although  by  dint  of  stretching  them 
forward,  fpace  certainly  becomes  occupied  in  a 
longer  not  wider  dirc^lion. 

Speaking  figuratively  of  writers  or  copverfers, 
•  we  fay  the  man  amplifies  when  he  crowds 
4J  fuperfluous  circumftances  around  his  ftory,  in 
order  to  increafe  its  importance  by  fwelling  its 
bulk ;  and  that  he  extends  himfelf  on  fuch  a 
fubjeft,  when  he  wearies  the  readers  or  audi- 
ence with  drawing  into  length  fome  trifling  taft 
that  naturally  lies  clofe  and  low ;  or  when  at 
the  expence  of  folidity  he  dilajes  his  argu- 
ments 


«. 
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ments  till  they  become  diffufed  into  feeblenefs, 
and  evaporates  all  his  meaning  into  air.  The 
Qyeen  of  Dulnefs  then  fits  in  fuUeft  majefty, 
when,  as  Mr.  Pope  delcribes, 

Her  AMPLE  prcfence  fills  up  all  the  fpace,- 
A  veil  of  fogs  Dilates  her  awful  face. 


TO  EXTOL,    TO  PRAISE,    TO  QOMMEND,    TO 

CELEBRATE. 

IT  feems  as  if  commendation  flood  loweft  on 
this  fcale,  if  fcale  it  is,  and  meaneft,  if  we  lay 
the  words  on  a  parallel  line  together ;  yet  I  be- 
lieve 'tis  generally  underftood  that  we  commend 
virtue,  while  we  celebrate  knowledge,  and 
that  we  feel  difpofed  to  praise  a  man's  learn- 
ing, whofe  genius  we  extol.     Should  this  me- 
thod of  confidering  the  verbs  in  queftion  be  ap- 
proved, a  foreigner  might,  after  perufing  what 
our  greateft  critic  has  thought  fit  to  fay  of  our 
greateft  poets,  be  ftyled  judicious  fpr  affcrting 
among  his  own  countrymen  that  Doftor  John- 
fon  COMMENDS  Ifaac  Watts  with  delight,  and 
CELEBRATES  with  plcafurc  the  fuperiority  of 
Dryden;  that  he  praises  Pope  and  Addifon 
with  deliberate  and  calm  efteeni  of  their  great 
merit,  while  Shakefpeare's  general  powers  and 
•    Milton's  Paradife  Loft  are  by  him  juftly  and 
zealoufly  extolled  above  them  all. 


EXUBERANT, 
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EXUBERANT,    REDUNDANT,    SUPERFLUOUS, 

,SEEM  to  run  up  into  a  climax  of  plenitude, 
beft  explained  by  a  trifling  example ;  as  if  one 
fliould  fay,  what  I  have  heard  to  be  ftriftly  true, 
that  travellers  going  up  the  river  Senegal,  in  or- 
der to  explore  the  country,  and  enable  them- 
felves  by  experience  to  relate  fuch  effe^s  as  fol- 
low naturally  the  fervour  of  an  African  climate, 
found  the  grafs  and  foliage  on  its  banks  fo  co- 
pious, and  the  flowers  fo  exceflively  exube- 
rant, that  our  laflors  fainted  from  the  super- 
fluous fragrance;  while  the  philofophical  in- 
^viduals  of  this  difcovering  party  attributed 
the  lavilh  excefs  of  vegetation  not  wholly  to  the 
penetrating  warmth  of  a  vertical  fun,  but  to 
thofe  enriching  rains  which  are  fo.  redundant 
in  that  country  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 


eye  and  sight 

ARE  fometimes,  in  fomewhat  like  a  figura- 
tive fenfe,  nearly  fynonymous.  A  foreigner 
will  be  fhewn  a  profpeft  from  Richmond  Hill, 
or  among  the  more  contrafted  views  round  Bath 
perhaps,  with  thefe  words — A  pretty  country 
here  within  the  eye;  reflefting  poflibly  upon 
the  ftretch  of  sight  required  at  Mount  Cafhel, 
or  that  which  from  the  firft  mountain  beyond 
Pont  Bonvoifin  commands  thofe  extenfive  pro- 
vinces 


NONY 
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vinces  of  France,  which  feen  for  the  firft  time 
create  a  ftrong  furprife  upon  the  mind,  and 
aftonifh  vifion  while  they  reach  beyond  it* 

My  SIGHT  grows  weak,  or  my  eye  fails  me, 
is  fynonymous  in  common  converfation ;  and 
Dr.  Beattie  fays  moft  wifely,  that  many  a  meta- 
phyfical  difpute  has  grown  out  of  the  affinity  of 
-thefe  two  fubftantives,  which  fometimes  may, 
and  fometimes  ought  not  to  be  ufed  each  for 
other.  See  the  Effay  on  Truth,  part  ii.  chap. 
2,  feft.  I.     "  I  fee  ajirange  sight,  &c." 

Qjiotation  only  mangles  books  like  thofe: 
they  fhould  be  read  carefully,  and  read  through ; 
and  in  our  dsiys  Jbotild  be  got  by  heart. 


FABLE,    FICTION,    APOLOGUE,    ALLEGORY, 

ARE  nearly  allied,  though  not  exaftly  fyno- 
nymous ;  for  the  third  though  a  better  word  is 
commonly  funk  in  converfation,  and  the  firft 
fubftituted  in  its  place :  meantime  we  muft  re- 
member that  all  the  reft  are  included  in  the 
term  fiction,  which  implies  any  tale  not  by 
the  teller  intended  to  be  believed ;  and  among 
thefe  FABLE  or  abologue  is  perhaps  of  higheft 
antiquity,  and  allegory  of  more  peculiar  and 
appropriate  invention.  .  The  firft  is  however  in' 
general  acceptation  confined  to  that  kind  of 
writing,  which  in  order  to  give  poignancy  to 
inftrudlion,  beftows  charaflcr  and  language  ou 
brute  or  inanimate  beings,  deducing  from  their 

fi6titiou« 
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fiflitious  difcourfes  fome  moral  or  fome  fatire 
applicable  to  manners  and  to  life,     ^fop  in  an- 
cient days,  and  La  Fontaine  in  modem  ones, 
have  played  the  trick  with  mod  fuccefs ;  and 
thofe  who  fhould  feek  diftinftion  by  the  fame 
method,  would  gain  nmv  no  praife  higher  than 
that  of  good  imitators.     The  earlieft  apologue 
or  FABLE  upon  record  is  Jotham's,  preferved  in 
Scripture  (teethe  book  of  Judges,  chap,  ix.): 
but  the  Eaft  was  parent  of  allegory,    and 
this  ftorv  of  the  trees  is  an  admirable  work  of 
fancy,  confidering  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  his 
own  peculiarity  of  fituation.     Menenius  fcarce 
compofed  a  better  nine  hundred  and  fixty  years 
after,  when  the  world  had  taken  many  deeper 
ftiades  of  colouring  than  in  thofe  old  times  when 
Greece  herfelf  was  wrapt  in  a  mift  of  fable, 
and  nothing  meets  us  there  but  Centaurs  and 
Lapithse  as  contemporaries  (fo  fays  Bede  at 
leaft)  with  Abimelech  or  Thola,  judges  of  If- 
rael.     When  rebellious  Rome  was  brought  to 
reafon  by  her  old  fcnator's  wifdom,  and  inge- 
nious application  of  his  APOLOGUE  concerning 
the  belly  and  the  members,  life  ^vas  digefted 
into  another  form,  and  Themiftocles  bore  due 
fway  over  a  highly  polilhed  ftate,  though  no 
one  in  it  turned  their  eyes  towards  Italy,  to 
view  there  the  future  ruler  of  the  world.     Our 
accounts  meantime  concerning  the  Hefperides, 
and  goid'in  apples  fruit  of  tiiofe  fortunate  iflands, 
and  guarded  by  a  dragon,  may  properly  be  ftyl- 
ed  FICTIONS,  founded  as  w^e  now  have  reafon 

to 
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%6  fuppofe  upon  the  ftory  of  Eve's  temptation 
by  the  ferpent.  Virgirs  tale  of  the  Harpies,  and 
his  defcription  of  ^neas's  defcent  into  hell, 
claim  the  like  appellative ;  they  were  allnfions 
to  the  Eleufinian  Myfteries  no  doubt,  yet  never 
meant  to  be  believed  or  ftudied  but  as  poetical 
vicTioNs.  I  know  not  whether  Hefiod's  beau- 
tiful invention  of  the  Rife  of  Woman  will  be  al- 
lowed me  as  ftri£tly  allegorical:  if  not,  I 
recolle£l  no  ancient  allegory  anterior  to  that, 
which  Phoenix,  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
relates  to  foften  Achilles,  where  he  tells  him 
that  prayers  are  Jove's  daughters,  and  how  they 
have  lame  feet,  wrinkled  faces,  &c. 

Allegory  feems  in  hd  to  pofTefs  herfelf  of 
an  exclufive  mode  of  teaching  truth  by  perfoni- 
fication  of  qualities  good  or  bad ; 

GiTing  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name* 

Thebefl  our  Englifh  language  can  afford  are 
difperfed  up  and  down  our  periodical  papers, 
Spedator,  Adventurer,  Rambler.  TheVifions 
of  Mirza  and  the  Mount  of  Miferies  are  incom- 
parable pieces  of  writing  in  the  firft-named. 
The  ftory  of -Sultan  Amurath  in  the  fecond. 
Wit  and  Learning,  Reft  and  Labour,  are  the 
admirable  allegories  of  Johnfon,  who  faid 
the  laft  of  thefe.  Reft  and  Labour,  w  as  his 
favourite  compofition  among  all  that  the  Ram- 
bler contains. 

Moore's  Female  Seducers  too  is  ezquifitely 
pretty  j  but  I  heard  lately  it  was  Tuot  Moore's 

K  work. 
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work,  but  written  by  Broome,  who  fumifhed 
fo  many  good  verfes  and  notes  in  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  Homer's  Odyffey. 


FAME,    RENOWN,    REPUTATION,    CELEBRITY^ 

NOTORIETY. 

THESE  rational  objefts  of  turbulent  defire, 
thefe  words  which  have  prompted  fo  many  ac- 
tions good  and  bad,  are  not,  though  all  del^ht- 
fill,  exaftly  fynonymous.  The  firft  however  is 
of  no  doubtful  originr-^Gr^rco  fontc  cadat — and 
fwelling  to  capacious  fize,  while  it  retain^  its 
primaeval  purity,  receives  the  reft  as  tributary 
fireams  into  its  bofom.  Celebrity  is  of  a 
weaker  degree  in  ftrength,  and  narrower  in  ex- 
tent ;  and  as  many  a  man  finds  it  poffible  to  ob- 
tain CELEBRITY,  which  commands — andjuftly 
— the  admiration  of  his  own  fmall  circle,  he  fits 
content,  nor  ftirs  out  on't  to  venture  claims 
upon  RENOWN,  forfcience,  heroifm,  or  virtue; 
leaving  the  trump  of  fame  at  liberty  to  convey 
names  of  more  importance  to  future  ages,  and 
regions  far  remote.  The  third  fubftantive  upon 
this  Ihining  lift  is  ofteneft  expreflSve  of  the  point 
of  honour.  A  foldier  lofes  reputation  if  he 
lingers  in  his  tent  at  the  hour  of  battle ;  a  fcho- 
lar,  if  he  fufFers  himfelf  to  be  fufpedled  of  pub- 
liftiing  in  his  own  name  what  was  indeed  writ- 
ten by  another ;  and  a  trader,  if  he  delays  pay- 
ment too  long  after  the  ftated  time*  A  wo- 
man's 
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man's  reputation  is  forfeited  if  ftie  admits 
the  other  fex  to  privacy :  thus  we  fay  not  fami- 
liarly. Such  people  have  blackened  their  famb, 
or  injured  their  renown,  for  moft  probably 
they  never  had  any ;  and  for  their  notoriety, 
that  is  difgracefuUy  increafed.  Byt  each  indi- 
vidualhas  a  reputation  that  is  not  only  dear, 
but  in.  our  country  indifpenfably  neceffary  to 
their  reception  and  well-being  through  the  great 
journey  of  life ;  and  he  who  tears  or  tempts  it 
from  them  has  their  ruin  to  anfwer  for. 

The  epigram  on  this  fubje£l  fo  often  quoted 
in  gay  company,  is  for  all  thefe  reafons  to  be 
confidered  as  falfe  wit,  becaufe  fame  and  re- 
putation are  not  fynonymous : 

What's  FAME  with  U8,  by  cuftom  of  our  nation 
Is  'mongft  you  women  ftylM  your  rsputation  ; 
About  them  both  why  keep  we  fuch  a  pother  I 
Part  you  with  one,  and  I'll  gire  up  the  other. 

This  however  is  an  unequal  venture ;  a  man 
may  do  well  enough  without  fame,  but  how 
will  the  woman  go  on  when  ftie  has  loft  her  re- 
putation?— She  may  indeed  be  then  good 
enough  for  the  coward,  the  bankrupt,  and  the 
plagiarift,  and  as  notorious  as  the  worft  of 
them. 


familiar,    INTIMATE)    OF    EASY   INTERCOURSE, 

ARE  by  no  means  fynonymous :  for  one  may 
be  OF  easy  iNTERcoifRSE  with  all,  and  fami- 

K    2  ll^lAK 
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LIAR  to  many^  yet  friendly  to  few,  andpof* 
fibly  INTIMATE— as  I  call  intimate,  having  en- 
tire confidence  and  no  thought  concealed  from 
the  objeft  of  true  intimacy— w/VA  none.  Lord 
Bacon  fays,  A  man  who  has  no  friend  had  beft 
quit  the  flage ;  and  I  remember  a  man  much 
delighted  in  by  the  upper  ranks  of  fociety  in 
London  fome  twenty  years  ago,  who  upon  a 
trifling  embarraflment  in  his  pecuniary  affairs 
hanged  himfelf  behind  the  liable  door,  to  the 
afloniihment  of  all  who  knew  him  as  the  live- 
liefl  compani(Hi  and  moil  agreeable  converfer 
breathing.  What  upon  earth,  faid  one  at  our 
houfe,  could  have  made  — ^—  hang  himfelf?— 
Why,  jufl  his  having  a  multitude  of  acquaint- 
ance, replied  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  ne'er  a  friend. 
Cor  ne  edito  is  the  old  axiom,  and  furely  man- 
kin  i  have  fome  claim  on  the  confidence  of  each 
other:  for  although  Bifhop  Porteus  fays  that 
particular  friendfhips  might  be  well  funk  in  ge- 
neral philanthropy, — ^we  muft  remember  that 
our  bleffed  Saviour  himfelf  loved  one  apoftle  as 
a  favourite,  and  one  difciple  as  a  friend^  for 
whofe  death  he  wept  too,  though  endued  with 
power  to  reftore  him.  • 

With  regard  to  worldly  wifdom,  we  fee  at 
once,  that  every  perfon  (killed  in  life  and  man- 
ners muft  be  OF  easy  intercourse;  or  he 
will  ftiut  out  all  information,  and  foon  find 
himfelf,  though  free  from  vice  or  folly,  difqua- 
lified  exceed'mgly  for  bufinefs  as  for  pleafure ; 
lofing  befides,  his  beft  hope  of  afliftance  in  a 

day 
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day  of  diftrefs ;  for  the  referved  man  muft  not 
expeft  friends  officioufly  to  ferve  and  help  him^ 
whofe  felf-fufficiency  in  thns  keeping  unufual 
diftance  from  his  equals,  is  punilhed  juflly 
enough  by  their  retaliation  in  the  hour  when 
fociety  is  wanted,  and  a  more  gregarious  difpo- 
fition  would  have  procured  comfort  and  folace 
at  leaft  from  company — if  not)  as  often  hap- 
pens, foUd  benefit..  Yet  though  to  be  fami- 
liar with  ^Imofl  all  is  advifable,  'tis  more  pru- 
dent and  natural  to  be  intimate  only  with 
one ;  as  by  expofing  in  various  place;  the  inte- 
rior of  one's  heart,  little  good  is  done,  and 
much  hazard  incurred.  Meantime,  if  you  once 
let  a  FRiENp  ihare  your  Intimacy,  policy  as 
well  as  virtue  feels  interelled  that  he  may  ieep 
his  poft : — and  much  i^endfhip  may  certainly 
be  (hewn  a  man,  which  he  likes  better,  zjxA 
you  periiaps  beliow  more  willingly,  than  that 
unbounded  confidence  which  poflibly  diftrefles 
him,  and  a  little  endangers  you.  Martial  lived 
much  in  fuch  an  age  as  ours,  and  he  fays : 

Si  vitare  tcHs  acerba  qiucdaniy 
£t  triftct  animi  cayere  morfua, 
Nulli  tc  facias  nimit  fodalem, 
^Gaudcbis  minus,  ct  minus  doltbis. 


IP"* 


^ANCY,   IMAGINATION. 

Fancy!  whofe  delufions  vain 
Sport  thcmfelvcs  with  human  braini 

Rival 
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Rival  thou  of  nature's  pow'r ! 

Canft  from  thy  exhauftlcfs  ftore 

Bid  a  tide  of  forrow  flow. 

And  whelm  the  foul  in  deepeft  woe* 

Or  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 

Raife  it  to  mirth  and  jollity. 

Dreams  and  (hadows  by  thee  ftand^ 

Taught  to  run  at  thy  command— 

And  along  the  wanton  air 

Flit  like  empty  goifamer. 

Meriiick. 

THESE  elegant  and  airy  fubftantives  are  not, 
as  one  might  at  firft  fufped,  wholly  fynony- 
mous.  A  well-inftrufted  foreigner  will  foon 
difcem,  that  though  in  poetry  there  feems  lit- 
tle diftin6lion,  yet  when  they  both  come  to  be 
talked  of  in  a  converfation  circle  we  do  fay, 
that  Milton  has  difplayed  a  boundlefs  imagi- 
NATION  in  his  poem  of  Paradife  L,oft — tranfport- 
ing  us  as  it  were  into  the  very  depths  of  eterni- 
ty, while  he  defcribes  the  journey  of  Satan  and 
the  games  of  the  fallen  angels ;  but  that  Pope's 
Rape  of  the  Lock  is  a  work  of  exquifite  fancy, 
almoft  emulative  of  Shakefpeare's  creative 
powers — ^not  fervilely  imitating  him.  An  intel- 
ligent flranger  will  obferve  too,  that  although 
we  give  fex  very  arbitrarily  to  perfonified  qua* 
lities — yet  he  will  commonly  find  fancy  femir 
nine,  imagination  mafculine,  I  fcarce  know 
why.     But 

Sure  in  this  (hzdowf  nook,  this  green  refort. 
Imagination  holds  his  airy  court ; 
Bright  Fancy  fans  him  with  her  painted  wings. 
And  to  his  fight  her  varying  pleafures  brings. 

The 
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The  French  do  not  (lick  to  this  rule :  an  Al- 
legorical Tale  of  Mademoifelle  Bernard  begins 
thus — 

L'iMACiNATioN  omatite  du  bonheur 

Sans  cefle  le  dcfire^  et  fans  ceffc  le  nppdle,  &c» 

Our  tranflator  following  the  original  defign, 
by  making  imagination  feminine,  hasfpoiled 
the  effeft  of  the  poem-  'Tis  likewife  obfervable, 
that  fpeaking  phyfically  thefe  words  are  by  no 
means  fynonymous,  nor  can  be  ufed  each  for 
other  without  manifeft  impropriety. 

EXAMPLE. 

We  are  taught  by  medical  ftudents  to  believe, 
that  fuch  is  the  near  conne6lion  betwe^  foul 
and  body — each  one  feels  injuries  offered  to  the 
other  with  acute  and  immediate  feniibility; 
and  as ,  an  inftance  corroborating  this  affertion^ 
they  point  out  to  our  enquiries  the  ftate  of  preg- 
nancy in  particular;  likewife  patients  labour- 
ing under  a  chk>rotick  habit,  or  confirmed  ano- 
rexia— who  find  themfelve^  fubjejSed  by  thofe 
diforders  to  the  force  of  imagination  in  fpcli 
a  manner  as  to  create  in  them  new  and  unac- 
countable fancies  for  food,  reje&ed  by  per- 
fons  in  perfeft  health,  as  odious  and  oflenfive : 
— green  fruit,  raw  vegetables  of  the  table,  even 
mineral  fubftances — as  clay,  chalk,  coals  and 
the  like,  which  foon  as  the  complaint  is  remov-- 
ed  are  driven  away,  and  probably  return  no 
more. 

farewell! 
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parewell!  adieu! 

THE  firft  of  thefe  adverbs,  though 
derivation  cxparte^  runs  in  toto  according  to  the 
Latin  phrafeology,  Vale  !  or  Jubeo  te  bene  valere 
•—Farewell!  and  is  applicable  to  whatever 
we  take  leave  of:  whilft  adieu  (  being  a  more 
modem  and  more  pious  exclamatiou,  meaning 
by  ellipfis — a  dieu  ^^^  nxms  recomrnandey  fhould 
in  ftriAnefs  be  applied  only  to  humaii  creatures. 
Though  this  rule  is  not  rigoroufly  obferye4 
either  in  books  or  life,  'tis  not  amils  that  fo^ 
reigners  jQiould  be  apprifed  of  it,  that  they 
may  at  leafl  know  fuch  a  law  exifls,  though 
hourly  broken  ;  as  each  word  is  popularly  put 
by  corruption  into  place  of  the  other,  by  thofc 
very  people  who,  if  they  recoUedl  only  the 
weU-known  fong  in  Handers  Oratorio  of  Jephf 
thah  beginning 

Farewdl,  ye  limpid  fireamt,  &c« 

will  inftantly  feel,  and  upon  refle£lion  remafai 
convinced,  that  adieu  would  have  been  left 
ftriking  there,  and  lefs  pathetic,  juft  for  this 
unfought  reafon — becaufe  it  would  have  been 
iefs  proper. 


W 
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TO  FAST,  TO   USE   ABSTINENCE,  TO   ABSTAIN 

FROM    FOOJ>. 

THESE  verbs  are  alwaj^  confidered  as  fy^ 
nonymous,  although  the  fecond  is  by  far  moft 
compreheniive^  as  it  includes  a  variety  of  mor« 
tificatioms,  and  implies  that  we  are  not  only 
induced  or  compelled  to  abstain  irom  fooDj 
but  from  what  in  this  age  of  diflipation  is  ^uaU 
ly  dear  to  many  people — amufement  ^is  for 
the  firil  reafon  that  our  State^  in  clofe  alliance 
with  our  churchy  flints  up  the  theatres  in  PaC 
fion  week ;  and  'tb  for  the  fecond  that  private 
houfes  double  their' efforts  to  drive  away  a  fe« 
rioufnels  till  now  fuppofed  neceflary  to  incul* 
cate. — ^No  religion  forbears  to  enjoin  fome  fea- 
fon  of  ABSTINENCE,  Aud  no  fe£l  of  chriftianity 
fails  to  approve  it— even  quakers  faft,  thougK 
by  «Lrigid  and  literal  acceptation  of  our  Savi- 
our's injunflion  to  make  no  parade  q^  their 
obedience,  they  rob  us  of  all  benefit  frojfa  tjieir 
example — ^while  Romanifls,  continuing  the  pha- 
rifaical  cuftom  of  disfguring  their  facts  by  ajhes 
on  the  firil  day  of  Lent,  and  praying  at  the 
cwners  of  the  Jtreets,  and  even  at  the  places  of 
recreation  as  I  have  feen  them  at  Bologna— di- 
reftly  and  pofitively  defpife  our  Lprd's  precepts 
given  in  his  fermon  upon  the  Mount,  Matthew 
vi.  That  to  fast  however,  and  mortify  the 
body,  is  good  for  the  foul's  health,  is  certain 
|md  undeniabjie.    Jefus  Chrift  fet  us  himfelf  the 

example. 
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example,  not  only  of  abstaining  from  food, 
but  of  revering  old  ufages  and  ftated  times, 
choofing  the  term  of  forty  days,  apparently  be- 
caufe,  the  deluge  having  lafted  fo  long,  that 
number  of  days  was  fet  apart  by  the  Jews  as  a 
commemoration  of  the  event.  And  Mofes  fail- 
ed forty  days  by  divine  affiftance,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  law  he  was  appointed  to  promulgate 
in  the  wildemefs.* — ^Elias  too  fasted  the  fame 
time.  The  Ninevites  had  forty  days  allowed 
them  for  averting  God's  judgment  by  absti- 
nence and  prayer.  And  perhaps  all  thefe  may 
be  typical  of  the  term  in  which  nature's  laft 
convulfions  are  to  be  included — when  this  ter- 
raqueous globe  Ihall  melt  with  fudden  and  ferr 

■ 

vent  heat. 

Form  be  wrapt  in  wading  fire. 
Time  be  fpent,  and  life  expire. 

Meanwhile  all  Chriftian  nations  but  our  own, 
call  tkat  ante-pafchal  fast  Caremc,  or  Qjiare- 
firaa,  or  fome  word  expreflive  oi forty.  Lent 
is  only  a  Saxon  word  for  the  fpring,  denoting 
at  what  feafon  of  the  year  it  was  appointed 
by  the  primitive  church ;  fince  when  perhaps 
France  has  produced  the  brighteft  and  mod 
edifying  examples  of  pious  mortification,  not 
only  in  Saint  Louis,  whofe  faith  was  fo  lively, 
that  Boffuet  faid  he  appeared  not  merely  to 
believe  the  myfteries  of  our  holy  religion,  but 
that  he  afted  as  if  he  had  been  eye*witnefs  of 
them — ^but  in  his  admirable  defcendant  known 

by 
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by  the  appellation  of  the  Good  Duke  of  Or- 
leans,  who  died  in  17 12   a  prodigy  of  excel- 
lence— ^who  while  he  was  in  attendance  on  the 
court  praftifed  jperpetual  war  againfl  his  fenfes, 
by  pouring  cold  water  in  his  foup  at  dinner, 
wearing  a  hair  fhirt  under  his  linen,  and  fleep- 
ing  on  the  ftraw  mattrefs  only-^with  a  thoufand 
contrivances  to  ward  off  the  (educement  of  fen- 
fuality,  in  the  midft  of  voluptuoufnefe  which 
furrounded  him  on  every  fide.     Even  Pafchal's 
aufterities  are  not  as  meritorious  as  thefe,  be- 
caufe  thefe  were  endured  in  the  midft  of  temp^ 
tAtions  refifted  perhaps  by  no  one  but  himfelf, 
at  a  time  when  even  negative  virtue  muft  have 
proceeded  from  extraordinary  grace— ^fo  corrupt 
was  the  fociety  he  lived  in-^whilft  rifing  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  winter  mornings  without  fire  ia 
his  chamber  he  tranflated  St.  Paul's  epiftles  from 
the  Greek,  adding  a  paraphrafe  and  notes,  of 
value  for  their  les^ning  as  well  as  for  their 

piety. 

Such  approaches  to  perfedlion— ^to  chriftian 
perfeftion  I  mean — ^have  perhaps  never  beea 
made  by  any  one  family,  as  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon can  exhibit  in  the  life  and  death  of  Lewis 
the  Ninth,  Lewis  the  .Twelfi:h,  Lewis  the  Six- 
teenth, and  this  incomparable  Duke  of  Orleans. 
May  their  virtues  be  efficacious  to  redeem  in 
fome  meafure  the  wickedncfs  of  a  nation  now 
become  flagitious  in  the  extreme !  I  have  faid 
nothing  of  abstinence  yet  as  a  corporeal 
pow^r,  although  it  is  moft  certain  that  many 

animals 
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animals  are  endued  with  it  to  an  exceeding  high 
degree.  That  foine  ferpents  in  India  lie  tor- 
pid after  taking  in  food  for  a  prodigious  while^ 
is  not  however  fo  (Irange  as  the  fight  of  a  little 
dormoufe,  which  every  girl  at  fchool,  where 
they  are  frequently  kept  as  play-things,  can  tell 
us,  will  FAST  in  fpite  of  her  miflrefs's  efforts 
to  feed  the  favourite,  for  many  days,  weeks,  nay 
months ;  to  the  admiration  of  thofe  who  con- 
template the  feeblenefs  of  fuch  creature's  frame, 
and  the  apparent  neceflity  its  little  body  fhould 
naturally  evince  of  conftant  repair,  and  daily 
if  not  hourly  fuftenance.  But  whilft  the  Ca- 
nary-bird dies  of  want  in  four-and-twenty  hours 
if  not  fed,  the  little-  quadruped  maintains  its 
petty  powers  proof  againft  privation,  from  its 
peculiar  capacity  to  abstain  from  food. 


'r*wsi» 


FAT,  FLESHY,   PI.UMP,    WELL-FED, 

• 

WILL  not  however  be  epithets  ever  beflow- 
ed  on  either  the  men  or  beafb  mentioned  in  the 
lafl  article.  The  reafon  I  have  infjerted  thefc 
adjeftives  is  chiefly  to  prevent  foreigners  from 
ufing  them  quite  fynonymoufly,  though  very 
clofely  allied:  becaufe  we  now  and  then, 
though  rarely,  apply  fome  of  them  to  vegeta- 
ble fubftances,  and  fay  a  fleshy  cherry,  if 
fpeaking  about  one  the  flone  of  which  lies 
deep :  it  could  not  however  be  called  by  any 
of  the  other  words^^unlefe  plump  perhap^rr- 

without 
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without    manifeft   impropriety.— A    corpulent 
man  or  woman  is  faid  to  be  fat,  when  we 
have  no  mind  to  (often  matters — and  tell  them 
that    their    embonpoint    is    agreeable;    whilft 
WELL-FED  is  propcrly  applied  to  a  beaft  fel- 
ling at  market.     Corpulence  certainly  become^ 
a  difeafe  in  fome  unfortunate  individuals,  when 
every  thing  tends  to  preternatural  redundance. 
But  for  the  comfort  of  thofe  who  delight  to  fee 
mind  triumph  over  body,  we  have  the  famous 
miller  of  Billericay  in  Effex,  who  by  dint  of 
refolute  temperance,  or  rather  a  ftridly  abfte- 
mious  diet/  did  a£lually  reduce  himfelf  from 
the  enormous  weight  of  twenty-nine  ftone*  to 
twelve  only,  as  I  recoiled : — ^thus  by  fading  and 
inhibition  of  fleep  except   for  three  hours  ia 
every  four-'and-twenty,  bringing  his  perfon  into 
the  common  iize  of  common  mortals,  and  re- 
fuming  his  fituation    and  duties  of  life  from 
which  that  intolerable  bulk  had  for  fome  years 
precluded  him.     And  'tis  faid  that  a  gentlemtm 
of  fortune,  encouraged  by  having  heard  of  his 
wife  refolution,  is  at  this  moment  determining 
to  follow   fo  excellent  an   example.— -Let  not 
however  any  thing  which  he  does,  or  I  fay, 
tend  to  approve  or  eveu  palliate  a  folly  often 
committed  by  young  ladies,  who,  to  prevent 
their  being  called  fat,  ruin  their  health  and 
beauty  too,  which  beft  confifts  in  plumpness 
— and  which  when  once  loft  can  never  be  re- 
ftored. 

FAULT, 
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FAULT,    ERROR,   OFFENCE,    DEFECT,    MISTAKE. 

THE  ufe  of  thefe  half  fimilar,  and  fometimes 
nearly  fynonymous  fubftantives  may  perhaps  be 
taught  to  foreigners  not  difagreeably  by  the  fol- 
lowing honed  addrefs : 

If  then  in  the  courfe  of  this  little  work  fome 
few  DEFECTS  may  be  difcovered,  let  not  the 
I'AULTs  be  magnified  into  offences.  Some 
MISTAKES  will  always  happen  from  negligence, 
and  fome  from  error  ;  but  candid  readers  of 
every  natioa  will  be  willing  enough  to  weigh 
general  ufefulnefs  againft  partial  deficiency  j 
and  whatever  cenfure  may  be  fuffered  from 
Italian  criticifm,  one  is  fure  at  leaft  to  efcape 
derifion ;  that  modification  of  fuperiority,  which 
hurts  fo  many,  and  reforms  fo  few. 


FEELING,    SENSIBILITY* 

THE  firft  of  thefe  words  has  lately  fo  en* 
croached  upon  the  territories  of  the  other,  that 
they  now  feem  very  nearly  if  not  wholly  fyno- 
nymous ;  but  'tis  the  age  for  verbal  nouns  to 
increafe  their  confequence,  and  from  mere  par* 
ticiples — ^fo  called,  as  every  one  knows,  becaufe 
they  participated  of  both  natures — are  going 
forward  to  become  fubftantives  completely,  and 
fignify  things,  as  well  as  anions;  taking  up  their 
plural  number  of  courfe,  and  ranking  with  the 

nouns 
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nouns  as  if  originally  of  their  family.  Among 
thefe  our  feelings  have  by  fome  modem  wri- 
ters been  called  up  into  the  tragic  drama,  while 
they  would  have  better  fuited  the  ladies  in  the 
boxes,  than  to  be  pronounced  in  poetry  by 
players  on  the  ftage;  where  sensibility  has 
long  been  in  poffeffiori  of  the  part,  according 
to  their  Green-room  cant.  As  I  profefs  how- 
ever to  teach  talk  only,  not  language^  and  to 
teach  that  only  to  foreigners — this  word  muft 
lefs  than  any  be  left  out,  for  fomc  Italians  have 
exprefled  fuch  a  predileflion  for  it  (although 
the  derivation  runs  widely  diftant  from  their 
tongue  and  country),  that  I  have  heard  them 
reft  our  caufe  upon  it ;  and  thofe  who  argued 
in  favour  of  Britifli  tendemefs,  have  found  out 
that  we  could  not  in  our  cold  ifland  be  wholly 
ftatues,  or  as  they  fdiy  pkilofepkersy  whilft  a  word 
fignifying  fuch  quicknefs  of  perception  filled 
our  mouths. — ^Feelings  fo  applied  will  not 
however  be  eafily  found  in  a  good  didionary. 


FIERY,  fervid,  FLAMING,  FERVENT,  ARDENT. 

ALTHOUGH  thefe  adjeaives  are  preffed 
by  turns  into  defcriptions  of  love  and  anger, 
religious  zeal  certainly  claims  them  with  moft^ 
propriety,  or  has  claimed  them ;  for  this  is  a 
quality  we  fpeak  of  but  as  it  is  paft,  and  has 
left  durable  effefls  which  prove  at  leaft  the 
ftrength  of  the  firft  impreffion.     We  may  fay 

however 
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iowever  with  fafety  and  civility,  that  the  loud 
and  FERVENT  difputes  among  chriflians  in  the 
paft  centuries,  have  had  few  if  any  ill  confe- 
quences  with  regard  to  our  Anglican  church> 
whofe  mod  ardent  well-wifhers  now  perceive 
it  has  been  ever  more  endangered  by  the  mine, 
than  the  battery — ^that  under  current  known  to 
thofe   travellers    who   frequent  the  Rapids  of 
Niagara,  andobferved  by  them  flowly  to  fap 
the  foundation  of  that  rock  which  has  (b  many 
ages  braved  the   fury  and  defied  all  injuries 
committed  by  the  torrent's  power.^— Twas  thus 
perhaps  the  fiery  zeal  and  daring  attacks  of 
the  Romanifis  only  called  forth  on  our  parts  1 . 
calm  and  Heady  oppofition,  ihewing  all  man* 
kind  how  flaming  violence  fubfides  like  a  vol* 
cano^  in  darknefs  and  in  ruin;  while  fervid 
warmth  retains  its  generous  glow,  and  like  the 
l^ht-difpenfing  fun  bums  on  through  time's 
long  courfe,  though  fometimes  clouded,- 
unconfumed. 


FLATTERY,   OBSEQUIOUSMESS,   ADULATIOK. 

THE  firft  and  the  laft  of  thefe  feem  confe- 
quences  of  the  fecond,  rather  than  fynonymes; 
for  is  there  any  one  fo  generous  as  not  to  require 
both,  when  they  feel  an  obseqjjious  firiend 
clinging  to  their  heels,  and  following  in  their 
path?  I  fay  both;  becaufe  flattery  maybe, 
and  often  is  performed  in  dumb  ihew«— witnels 

the 
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the  chara&er  in  Theophraftus,  who  dilig^tly 
picks  ftraws  from  his  patron's  beard;  the  offi- 
cious cavalier  fervente,  who  carries  his  mif- 
trefs's  fnuflF-box  for  her,  and  even  fometimes 
her  dirty  pocket  handkerchief;  and  the  fawn- 
ing Englifti  niece,  who  makes  fweet  cordials  to 
pleafe  the  palate  of  a  rich  gouty  uncle — ^till  his 
will  is  witneffed — ^then  leaves  him  to  the  care 
of  a  hireling  nurfe,  and  calls  her  hungry  bro- 
thers in,  to  fhaf  e  the  plunder  of  his  fortune. 

Adulation  meanwhile,  which  expreffes  a 
kind  of  worftiip,  feems  a  verbal  infult  to  our 
underftanding :  the  true  proficient  in  this  dulia 
'fcorns  not  to  exprefs  in  hyperbolical  phrafes  his 
imfelt  admiration  of  our  conduft,  wit,  or  beau- 
tyw  The  beft  reprefentation  I  ever  faw  of  this, 
may  be  found  in  General  Bilrgoyne's  Comedy 
called  The  Heirefs ;  and  that  I  fay  fo  is  neither 
FLATTERY  uor  ADULATION,  for  it  procccda 
from  fincere  opinion  of  its  excellence :  ftill  lefs 
is  it  OBSEC^uiousNESS,  for  whilft  I  copy  out 
this  article  the  ingenious  Author  dies !  . 


FLOCK,    HERD,    DROVE, 

ARE  in  a  certain  degree  fynonymous,  though 
we  do  to  the  torture  of  foreigners  appropriate 
the  words  fo  as  to  make  it  ridiculous,  I  fcarcc 
know  why,  to  fay  a  flock  of  hogs,  or  ^ 
HERD  *  of  fheep. — A  drove  of  oxen  is  reafoi^. 

•  They  (hould  he  juft  the  rcvcrfe — zJUek  of  ftccp  ali^ays, 
and  a  iS^n/offwine,  deer,  or  gcQEits.  ^ 

T      L  able. 
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able,  becaufe  no  one  calls  them  fo  but  while 
they  are  driven :  when  feeding  on  the  meadow 
they  are  called  a  herd  at  grafs.  A  duller  of 
grapes,  or  a  bunch  of  currants,  are  equally  ar- 
bitrary ;  and  I  know  no  man  that  can  tell  me 
why  we  fay  a  ctyoey  of  partridge,  a  nide  of  phea- 
fants,  a  flock  of  wild  geefe,  and  a  drove  of  tur- 
keys— unlefe  the  firft  of  thefe  alludes  to  their 
being  taken  in  a  net^  and  covered  by  the  fame ; 
that  the  fecond  means  as  many  pheafants  as  are 
found  in  the  ttidus  or  neft ;  that  the  third  is  only 
a  mere  aggregate ;  and  the  turkeys  are  fo  called 
as  the  oxen  are,  when  drwen  along  the  roads 
from  Norfolk  to  London. — But  *tis  the  fame 
when  fpeaking  of  people.  We  appropriate  par- 
ticular words  to  particular  clafies,  and  fay  a 
crmvd  of  courtiera,  a  mob  of  blackguards,  a  troop 
of  foldiers,  a  compnny  of  players,  a  fet  of  fer- 
vants,  and  a  gang  of  thieves.  When  a  promif- 
cuous  throng  gathers  round  a  popular  preacher 
either  in  church,  or  field,  or  conventicle,  'tis 
called  a  congregation ;  let  the  fame  perfons  meet 
in  the  fame  numbers  at  a  playhoufe,  and  they 
take  the  name  of  audience ;  at  a  horfe-race  they 
become  Jpeffato7^s ;  and  in  an  affembly-room— 
the  company. 

Enough  of  this  nonfenfi. 


FLUENCT, 


I 
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FLUENCY,    SMOOTHNESS,    VOLUBILITY. 

THESE  words  if  applied  to  converfation,  or 
even  to  declamation,  are  ufed  in  a  fenfe  nearly 
if  not  wholly  fynonymous ;  and  feem  to  imply" 
not  only  a  copioufnefs  with  regard  to  words, 
but  an  idea  as  if  eloquence  were  put  in  the 
place  of  inftniftion,  and  that  there  was  more 
verbofity  than  matter  concerned — Such  was 
Pope's  notion  certainly,  and  fuch  was  Swift's. 

Words  are  like  Itaves,  and  where  they  moft  abound, 
Much  fruit  of  fenfe  beneath  is  rarely  found^ 

fays  the  firft  of  thefe  writers :  yet  one  is  never 
gratified  by  a  fight  of  cherries  nailed  to  a  wall 
as  I  have  fometimes  feen  them  very  bare  of.  fo- 
liage in  particular  years ;  one  likes  rather  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fruit  glowing  through  the  leaves'  de- 
lightful green.     Pope  and  Swift  had  fmall  con- 
verfation powers,  their  talent  was  in  writing: 
but  bullion  is  not  current  till  'tis  coined ;  and 
the  fea  itfelf  would  ftagnate  with  its  quantity  of 
folid  contents,  did  not  the  fides  tofs  it  into  ac- 
tive motion;  while  the  ftream  whofe  fluency 
preferves  the  cleamefs  of  its  bottom,    carries 
fome  grains  of  gold  into  that  ocean,  when  like 
a  ftrain  of  fweet  volubility  in  talk,  it  takes 
up  the  valuable  part  of  every  land  through 
which  it  flows — ^yet  by  its  smoothness  leaves 
to  none  a  reafon  for  complaint. 

In  the  varieties  exhibited  by  human  manners* 
to  au  obferving  mind,  may  be  found  pephaps" 

L  z  fome 
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fome  unhappy  talkers,  who  being  copious  with- 
out that  SMOOTHNESS  of  difcourfe,  remind  one 
more  of  the  brown  wintry  foliage  flicking  clofe 
to  an  old  oak  in  January,  or  fuUen  beech  tree, 
ftifF  in  ftale  prejudice  that  yields  with  diflBculty 
to  new  and  brilliant  thoughts,  than  of  that 
verdant  and  luxurious  leafy  labyrinth  which 
Pope's  remark  brings  to  our  obfervation. 

But  Shakefpeare,  when  he  fpeaks  of  Biron 
in  Love's  Labour  Loft,  defcribes  a  truly  fafci- 
nating  converfer ;  and  fays. 

That  aged  ears  play'd  truant  with  his  talesi 
And  younger  hearings  were  quite  raTi(hed| 
So  fweet  and  voluble  was  his  difcourfe* 


FORGIVENES,  1>ARD0N,  REMISSION  OF  OFFENCES* 

I  KNOW  not  whether  I  ftiall  be  cenfured  for 
faying,  that  although  thefe  words  are  perpe- 
tually ufed  each  for  the  other,  they  can  fcarcely 
be  thought  fynonymous  in  a  moral  or  literal 
fenfe.  Complete  forgiveness  feems  a  ftiade 
ftiort  fomehow  of  free  pardon,  which  in  my 
notion  implies  abfolute  reinflatement  in  all  that 
we  enjoyed  before  the  oflFence  was  given  ;  and 
fo  I  dp  believe  the  law  confiders  it ; — he  who 
has  once  received  the  king's  free  pardon 
might,  I  believe,  if  he  pleafed.  Hand  for  mem- 
ber of  parliament ;  he  is,  or  I  am  mifinformed, 
as  if  he  had  never  oflFended.  Now  furely  for- 
giveness cannot  carry  as  full  a  meaning  quiie, 

though 
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though  Pope  Lambertini  faid  it  did ;  and  when 
he  was  confeffor  to  the  queen  of  France,  infill- 
ing on  her  total  remission  of  cardinal  de 
Richelieu's  injuries  toward  her,  which  ihe 
agreed  to— he,  willing  to  prove  her  majefty's 
fincerity,  faid — ^^  Will  you  permit  me  then  to 
carry  him  this  ring,  as  token  of  that  heaventy 

FORGIVENESS?*' **    Oh!     mOTl  ptVC^     C^cjl    ttOpy 

c*ejl  trop!^  cried  the  expiring  lady.  "  No, 
madam,  you  once  would  have  given  me  leave  to 
carry  him' a  richer  prefent:  if  you  forgive 
him,  fend  him  the  ring;  if  not,  I  urge  your 
majefty  no  fuither." — "  I  blefs  him  with  my 
laft  breath,"  replied  Mary  de  Medicis;  "  I 
forgive  him,  I  pray  for  him  as  for  my  enemy — 
but  I  will  not  treat  him  as  if  he  were  my  friend : 
what  can  I  do  more  for  them  ? — He  has  fcarce 
left  me  a  ring  to  leave  to  thofe  I  love." — So  ends 
the  ftory,'and  I  think  the  queen  remitted  his 
offence;  bv«:  fuch  was  not  the  forgiveness 
fhe  prayed  for  to  herfelf^  I  truft.  The  confefTor 
was  right,  therefore;  but  he  wsls  Jlriffy  which 
God  will  not  be;  he  will  forgive  even  our 
partial  remission  of  offences,  or  how  would 
the  affairs  of  this  world  eo  on  at  all?  Were 
monarchs  again  to  truft  dpte<Sied  traitors,  cr 
were  we  to  put  our  mooey  and  our  children's 
ialhe  hands,  of  a  known  thief,  only  beraule  we 
had  completely  forgiven  him,  and  the  king, 
had  beftowed  on  him  free  pardon,  certain^ 
ruin  v/ould  enfue ;  for  we  cannot  be  aflured  of 
/lis  reSorijiation,  however  we  may  engage  our, 

9wn 
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own  obedience.  A  lighter  obfervation  ihall 
clofe  the  article.  In  an  old  play  written  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  called  as  I  remember 
A  Wife  for  a  Month,  the  king  is  poifoned ;  b\it 
with  circumftances  of  ftrange  hafte  and  cruelty, 
fo  that  the  traitors  not  underftanding  well  each 
others'  minds,  give  dofes  of  a  different  nature ; 
— which,  after  tojturing  the  wretched  fufferer 
in  a  manner  particularly^  horrible,  end  at  laft 
in  his  recovery.  Other  a6ls  of  treafon  under- 
taken by  the  fame  neft  of  villains,  with  the 
fame  Sorano  at  their  head,  are  defeated  as  to 
their  completion ;  all  evil  projects  come  to 
nothing  at  laft,  and  the  good  king  is  reftored  to 
his  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the 'throne.-  There  y 
in  confideration  of  fome  innocent  lady,  lifter  to 
the  principal  traitor,  as  I  recoUeft,  he  publiflies 
an  aft  of  general  amnefty  and  pardon; — but 
he  adds  humoroully. 

Let  not  Sorano  (only)  bear  my  cup. 
But  fafe  retiring^live  well  in  future. 

A  prudent  caution,  after  he  had  been  poifoned 
by  him. 

Poi  le  perdute  penne 
In  pocbt  di  rinnuova ; 
Cauto  diTien  per  prova, 
Ne  piu  tradir  fi  fa. 

Mbtastasid. 


FOETUHEy 
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FORTUNE,    FASHION,    FAMILY,    RANK,    BIRTH, 

NOBILITY. 


STRANGERS  in  England,  who  hear  us  hour- 
ly celebrating  our  acquaintances  as  people  that 
poflefs  fome  one  if  not  i|ll  of  thefe   ftiining 
though  cafual  advantages,  are  apt  of  courfe  to 
confound  them ;  while  we  refidents  know  no- 
thing with  more  certainty  than  that  they  are  not 
fynonymous.     A  ijiiftake  however  obtains  upon 
the   continent,  particularly  in  Italy,    that  the 
.firft  of  thefe  alone  is  valued  in  England,  where 
commerce  levels  all  diftindlions  except  thofe 
bellowed  by  money,  or  as  we  term  it  fortune. 
It  is  not  fo,    however,  nor  ought  to  be,  in  a 
mixed  government  like  purs,  where  the  fove- 
reign  ftill  retains  his  juft  prerogative  of  giving 
rank  inviolable ;  and  furely  the  word  itfelf  im- 
plies at  leaft  precedence.     But  if  in  this  invefti- 
gating  age  nobility  is  found  out  to  be  a  mere 
bubble,  blown  by  the  breath  of  kings,  .'tis  yet 
acknowledged  to  be  an  elegant,  a  brilliant  me- 
.feor:  fo  is  the  rainbow,  formed  by  folar  beams, 
(hining  through  a  cloud,  a  link  to  conned):  earth 
with  heaven,  a  gay  proecurfor  of  peaceful  diiys, 
I  hope,  and  halcyon  hours :  valk  fpeciofus  eft  in 
fplendorefuOy  et  manus  ExceIJi  aperKcrunt  ilium. 

The  jnan  who  makes  a  fortune  in  our  coun- 
try, finds  a  fpur  to  his  induftry,  and  comrla- 
cence  in  his  honeft  gains,  while  couteniplating 
the  poflibility  of, acquiring  rank  for  his  fons; 

not 
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nor  would  his  ardour  in  the  purfuit  of  a  life 
wholly  lucrative  be  as  rationally  fervent,  were 
the   advantages  of  money-making   to    end    in 
themfelves,  and  bufinefs  never  fettle  into  lei- 
fure.     No ;  the  gloomy  half-independent  baron, 
who  lords  it  over  ignorance  and  fubmiffive  ftu- 
pidity  in  his  vaffal-guarded  caftle,  remote  from 
the  power  of  a  monarch  that  might  check  his 
arrogance  of  demi-dominion  and  tributary  fway, 
affords  indeed  a  horrible  idea  for  imaginatioii 
to  contemplate;  but  the  Corinthian  pillar,  fo 
finely,    fo    fancifully    erefted  by  Mr.  Burke, 
ftiould  ftill  be  found  to  decorate  a  court.     Tw 
there  alone  nobility  gives  and  receives  due 
luftre;   while  thofe  fluted  columns  that  affe& 
you  with  pleafure,  feen  to  fupport  the  Louvre 
or  Efcurial,    feize  the    mind   with  forrow  in 
Campo  Vaccino,    where  the   fading  acanthus 
fcarcely  can  be  traced  upon  the  cracked  and^ 
truncated  (haft — and  imprefe  one^s  foutwkh  aw- 
ful  fenfations  of  ftill  blacker  fate,  viewed  from 
the  waftes  of  Balbec  or  Palmyra. 

But  we  are  to  call  over  another  denominatioj^ 
of  Engliftirhen, '  who  prefer  the*  felf-created  title 
of  people  of  FASHION,  to  FORTUNE,  precedence, 
or  even  birth  itfelf;  and  M^  gay  creatursof 
ike  elementy  with  empty  purfes,  unfumifhed 
heads,  and  unnoticed  families,  fprung  as  the; 
infefts  of  the  Nile  from  a  redundant  fuperflux 
of  opulence — rcfentrive  by  the  cut  of  a  coat,  the 
tying  of  a  neckcloth,  or  fojLdof  a  robe,  to  ob- 
tain diftindlion  in  fociety,  and  even  refpcd  from 

members 
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members  and  claffes  of  that  fociety,  fiiperior  to 
themfelves  in  every  gift  of  nature,  every  ac- 
quirement of  art.  Nor  are  the  flutterers  urinc- 
ceflary  to  ns,  neither;  nor  avouWI  contribute 
willingly  to  curtail  their  race — whilft,  like  the 
white  cloke  worn  a^  Venice,  to  repel  the  fun's 
heat,  they  really  ferve  to  Ihade  us  from  talents 
that  would  dazzle^  or  riches  that  might  opprefe 
one. 

The  other  two  words  remain  to  be  difcufled : 
- — while  my  foreign  readers,  Germans  and  Ita- 
lians, will  pronounce  them  fo  certainly,  fo  ex- 
aftly  the  fame,  that  no  one  but  a  Britifh  ,fub- 
jeft,  who  has  in  ikeir  minds  claim  to  neither, 
could  ever  think  of  feparating   the    ideas  of 
BIRTH  from  thofe  of  FAM)[LY.    We  keep  them 
apart,  however,  and  call  Sir  Roger  Mbftyn  for 
examjple  a  man  of  ancient  and  refpieftable  fa- 
MiLY,  no  more,  though  nineteentb  in  defcent 
from  Edward  the  Firft,  king  of  England,  and 
thirteenth  if  I  miftake  not  from  John  of  €aunt, 
called  the  great  duke  of  Lancailer,  father  to 
Henry  the  Fourth.     Elizabeth  Percy  meantime, 
late  xkichefs  of  Northumberland,  boafted  and 
juftlyher  illuftrious  birth;  nor  can  we  deny 
that  compliment  to  the  Howards,  when  we  have 
feen  fix  of  the  fame  name  and  blood  fit  doWn 
together  in  the  houfe  of  peers.     In  a  word, 
BIRTH  conveys  to  us  more  the  idea  of  majef^ic 
dignity — the  term  family  pays  more  peculiar 
refpeA  to  venerable  antiquity,  or  remotenefe 
fix)m  the  prefect  age.     In  England,  talents  too 

claim 
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claim  power  to  caft  a  gleam  of  glory  on  their 
lineage ;  and  the  name  of  Boyle  is  confidered 
by  every  one  as  greater  for  that  fole  reafon,  I 
fuppofe,  than  Delaval's,  although  his  pedigree 
|>e  drawn  from  Harold,  king  of  Norway. 


FREEDOM,    LIBERTY,    INDEPENDANCE, 

UNRESTRAINT. 

OF  thefe  fo  fafhionable  words  'twere  good 
at  lead  to  know  the  meaning,  while  their  found 
is  ever  in  our  ears.     They  are  not,  I  think, 
ftri6lly  and  adlually  fynpnymous,  becaufe  free- 
pom  feems  always  to  require,  and  o&en  even 
'  in  converfation  takesi  an  ablative  cafe  after  it, 
as  freedom  ^rom  forrow,  from  guilt,  or  puniih- 
ment,  &c.  while  liberty  claims  a  more  pofi- 
tive  fignification,  and  feems  to  imply  an  origi- 
nal grant  given  by  God  alone — a  femi-barbar- 
ous,  femi-focial  Hate,  like  that  of  the  Tartar 
nations  who  live  by  rapine,  and  fubfift  in  wan- 
dering hordes-^M^/r  handagainjl  every  man^  and 
every  mans  hand againjl  them^  as  was  promifed 
to  their  progenitor  lihmael.     Yet  even  thefe  as 
cranes  obey  a  leader,  and  rejefl  not  fubordina- 
tion,  which  is  paid  to  him  who  beftre  members 
and  can  moft  readily  repeat  his  long  traced  ge- 
nealogy.    This  is  rational ;    for  fuperiority  of 
wifdom  may  be  difputed  -,  fuperiority  of  ftrength 
may  fail  by  age  or  ficknefs ;   while  fuperiority 
of  defcent  is  leaft  obnoxious  to  ackno\\  ledge, 

and 
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fiind  moft  eafy  to  afcertain,  of  any  pretenfion  to 
pre-emiaence.  How  difFerent  however  are  thofc 
notions  of  liberty  to  thofe  qf  ipodem  demo- 
crates  !  who  feem  to  n^ean  only  childifh  defire 
of  total  UNRESTRAINT,  like  that  enjoyed  by 
boys  at  a  barring  out ;  where  bluftering  rebellion 
however  grew  fo  noify,  that  the  world  would  no 
longer  look  on  upon  that  folly.  Y^^t  is  that  now 
the  conduft  of  a  once  enlightened,  poliihed  xm^ 
tion ;  for  not  even  Frenchmen,  I  truft,  do  yet 
ferioufly  defire  a  return  to  folitary,  favage.  Tin- 
connefted  inpepenpance,  fuch  as  can  be  only 
poffeffed  by  wild  Americans,  who  hunt  the 
woods  and  fiih  the  rivers  fingly  for  fupport, 
dying  at  laft  of  hunger  in  their  caverns,  as  d<| 
in  the  defert«  difaWed  beafts  of  prey.  Com* 
plete  liberty,  in  theprefent  acceptation  of  the 
word,  though,  will  foon  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  France 
finifh  by  frefh  tyrannies.  Ariftpcracy  quickly 
forms  to  herfelf  a  fecond-hand  canopy  from  the 
fragments  of  kingly  power  ;  and  'tis  nothing  af- 
ter all  but  fuch  ill-judged  unrestraint  that 
makes  the  Baron  of  Tranfilvania  fo  hateful  and 
fo  formidable,  the  dread  of  his  vaffals,  the  ab- 
horrence of  human-kind.  When  the  Roman 
empire  was  dejiroyeif,  thefe  Gothic  governments 
and  feudal  fyftems  firft  were  formed  ;  let  the 
votaries  of  airy  independance,  or  of  freedom 
armed  by  Phrenfy  againft  herfelf,  keep  this  fa£l 
full  in  view. 


<5AT* 
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CAY,    LIVELT,    PLEASANT,    FACETIOUS, 
CHEERFUL,    BLYTHE. 

• 

TH]fi  fecond  and  laft  of  thcfe  agreeable  at- 
iributives,  belonging  as  it  ihould  feem  to  mere 
animal  fpirits,  may  be  befiowed  oil  objefls  of 
BO  efteem,  nnlefa  it  be  anticipated  delighi,  facli 
as  one  takes  in  the  infantine  fports  of  a  bappy 
fanriiy,  or  rufti-c  feaft ;  but  fuch  pleafures  tire : 
and  we  fay  fometimes  that  Hilarius  is  a  very 
CHEERFUL  acquaintance,  and  was  a  particulan- 
ly  PLEASANT  companion,  till  his  young  ones 
cngroffed  as  now  his^  whote  attention ;  for  al- 
though one  wifhes  all  poffible  good  to  the  man's 
children,  and  thinks  highly  of  him  for  promot- 
ing it  by  all  due  means>  no  patience  can  long 
endure  the  fatigue  of  hearing  facetious  bons 
:Qiots  and- happy  fallies^of  his  fon  Dick,  who  pro* 
mifes  in  good  time  to  be  fo  gay  a  fellow — or  of 
pretty  Lsetitia,  whom  he  calls  a  blythe  lafs, 
when  fhe  jumps  upoi  her  uncle's  (boulder  and 
unties  his  hair  behind — ^nor  can  any  frieadftiip 
fliort  of  brotherhood  fupport  interruption  in 
©ne's  talk  of  things  important  perhaps,  perhaps 
merely  entertaining,  by  the  arrival  of  a  nurfcr 
maid  with  the  laft  lively  baby,  eminently  foo* 
ward  for  only  five  months  old* 

Yet  as.  alt  converfation  is  of  far  lefs  confe- 
quence  than  the  regular  duties  and  natural  plea- 
fores  of  life,  I  rejoice  fincerely  in  the  felicity 
•f  my  old  acquaintance,  and  ftrive  to  repel  the 

diftaftq 
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diftafte  I  now  unluckily  feel  for  his  fociety^ 
which  once  fo  pleafed  me^ — ^left  latent  envy,  not 
delicacy,  may  have  caufed  the  alteration. 


eESTICULATION,    ACCENT,   EMPHASIS,  E"NERGY; 

ACTION    IN    DISCOURSE  ;      POSTURE 

AND    ATJITUDE    EXPRESSIVE 

OF    SENTlMEtJT. 

THE  great  difterence  here  feems  beftowed 
by  the  words  on  their  places,  or  rather  by  the 
places  indeed  upon  the  words.  We  call  that 
ACTION  on  a  theatre,  which  is  GESTICULATION 
in  a  room ;  and  juftly :  for  on  the  ftage  men's 
paffions  are  applied  to,  whilft  converfation  in 
our  cold  country  is  compofed  of  argument  or 
fuperficial  chat  concerning  fafts  not  eafily  iUuf- 
trated  by  attitude  or  gefture.  There  is  a  notion 
got  among  us  of  late  years  however,  that  pulpit 
eloquence  may  be  enforced  by  theatrical  man- 
ners. This  comes  over,  I  believe,  with  travel- 
lers from  the  continent,  where  pleafure  and 
duty  alike  make  application  to  thofe  pafllons  by 
which  they  defire,  and  are  content  to  be  guided. 
In  their  inftruftors,  therefore,  thofe  violent  con- 
torfions  of  the  body,  with  loud  emphasis  and 
piercing  accent  of  the  voice,  are  not  unwifely  ap- 
proved, which  would  e:5ccite  no  paffion  in  us  ex- 
cept contempt,  and  no  action  except  honeft 
laughter,  I  believe :  nor  would  an  Italian  audi- 

encc. 
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cnce  look  gravely  on  to  fee  a  preacher  of  their 
own  reciting  a  tranOated  fermon  upon  G  entlenefs 
by  Blaii'  perhaps — with  his  accuilomed  violence 
oFenergy,  and  fudden  changes  of  posture  as  if 
expreflive  of  sentiment,  where  the  fentiments 
are  fuch  as  attitude  cannot  exprefs;    becaufe^ 
to  every  fpedlator  of  every  nation,  acting  is 
fuperfluous  to  argument,  and  renders  regular 
difcourfe  ridiculous.     There  is  a  national  rhe- 
toric which  has  its  due  force  with  its  own  coun- 
trymen, but  can  perfuade  and  delight  only  in 
its  owTi  circle,  and  withiii  its  prefcribed  boun- 
daries.    Our  great  Lord  Chatham  would  never 
have  gained  a  caufe  in  the  Yenetian  Courts  of 
Judicature  by  kis  oratory,  I  believe ;  nor  would 
un'Avocato  di  Venezia  rife  by  his  eloquence  in 
our  Houfe  of  Commons.    When  Pere  Bourda- 
lone  was  requefted  to  preach  a  Good  Friday 
fermon  in  a  friend's  chyrch,  they  thought  him 
late  in  coming  to  tTie  veftry,  and  calling  at  his 
apartments  which  were  clofe  by,  furprifed  the 
good  old  prieft  at  feventy-fix  years  of  age  danc- 
ing round  the  room  in  his  night-gown  to  the 
tune  of  his  own  violin.     "  Oh !  are  you  come 
to  fetch  me  ?"  faid  he,  "  I  am  ready — ^but  hav- 
ing  failed  on  this  folemn  occafion  pretty  rigor- 
oufly,  I  felt  fo  low  and  faint  to-day,  that  with- 
out this  little  afliftance  to  nature  I  could  fcarce 
have  gone  through  the  duty.''    Our  flory  ends 
by  faying  that  he  went  immediately,  and  pro- 
nounced a  fermon  fo  very  paffionate  and  pathe- 
tic, that  feveral   people  were   carried  out  in 

fits. 
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fits,  and  no  one  remained  unaffefted  by  his 
powers. 

Would  fuch  a  method  of  heating  up  thofe 
powers  fuit  any  countryman  however — ^but  a 
Frenchman  ? 


GOOD    BREEDING,    GOOD    MANNERS,    DECORUM^ 

AND    POLITENESS. 

OF  thefe  engaging  qualities  the  difcriminat- 
mg  terms  may  eafily,  and  often  are  confounded ; 
although  the  other  three  form  a  climax  of  re-* 
finement,  while  i>EcoRUM  feems  the  mere  fub- 
je6l  on  which  they  energize  their  powers ;  and 
^tis  owing  to  their  different  opinions  of  decorum 
which  both  profefs,  and  eanieftly  defire  to  main- 
tain, that  you  are  treated  differently  at  the  ta- 
bles of  a  Highland  Laird  at  Raafay,  and  a  Dutch 

Burgomafter  at  Amfterdam. ^We  put  good 

MANNERS  firft  or  lail  upon  the  lift  as  we  defire 
to  rate  its  merits  by  art  or  nature — for  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  this  petite  morale  may  be  ex- 
peded  in  only  fcmi-civilized  life — and  it  would 
furprife  me  much  not  to  find  good  manners 
ftiewn  by  Captain  David,  the  Indian  Chief  at 
Detroit,  or  by  Tippoo  Sultan  in  his  Court  at 
Seringapatam.  That  lofty  courtefy ,  which  thofe 
often  beftow  who  feldom  fee  an  equal  or  fupe- 
rior,  is  good  manners,  but  would  be  ridicu- 
lous in  a  French  or  Englifti  nobleman  ;  and  I 
have  feen  fome  of  that  odd  faucy  condefcenfioa 

prac- 
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pra£lifed  now  and  then  to  a  laughable  excefr, 
by  bur  .provincial  ladie^  of  long  defcent,  who 
unluckily  brought  it  to  the  affenibly-rooms  of 
London,  Bath,  or  Paris  (I  fpeak  of  the  laft  as 
it  was  a  dozen  years  ago),  where  good  breed- 
ing teaches  each  to  liiV'e  the  momentary  prefer- 
ence, hot  take  it ;  and  from  whom  the  laws  of 
DECORUM  exa£l  an  artificial  fupplenefs,  and  of- 
ficious, attention,  that  keeps  prerogative  mercf- 
ly  by  pretending  td  part  with  it  On  every  occa^ 
fion^ 

Politeness,  from  its  very  derivation,  im-' 
plies  freedom  from  all  afperity,  an  equable 
fmoothnefs  over  which  we  glide  or  roll,  and  ne- 
ver are  flopped  or  impeded  in  our  courfe.  A 
man  of  perfe£i  good  breeding  and  habitual 
POLITENESS  is  the  mod  amiable  produce  of  fo-» 
cial  life — ^perhajps  the  rareft }  when  combined 
with  literature,  invaluable-  Such,  feven  years 
ago,  was  my  noble,  my  partial  friend  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon ;  who  united  in  his  admirable 
charafler  every  talent  to  inftrufl,  every  power 
to  pleafe,  and  every  grace  to  charm  in  conver- 
fation — and  this  too  after  fixty  years,  and  a  long 
feries  of  ill  health,  had  dreadfully  impaired  a 
perfon  which  in  its  beft  days  could  never  have 
been  better  than  barely  not  difagreeable. 


good 
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GOOD  NATURE,  GOOD  TEMPER,  AND  GOOD 

HUMOUR. 

OUR  language  knowing  that  fuch  qualities 
are  only  at  firft  fight,  not  upon  nearer  exami- 
nation, fynonymous,  has  provided  for  them 
thefe  well  compounded  and  expreflive  terms. — 
The  firft  ftands  higheft  far  in  moral  life,  but 
fociety  would  go  on  very  fadly  indeed  without 
the  other  two. 

EXAMPLE. 

The  rich  and  furly-mannered  Englifti  merch- 
ant, whofe  early  impreflions  of  pure  good  na- 
ture pain  him  when  he  fees  forrow  uiurelieved, 
and  hears  the  cries  of  want ;  prompting  him  to 
give  or  lend  large  fums  in  charity,  and  to  do 
twenty  ufeful  offices  of  friendftiip  to  the  moft 
diftant  connexion  of  a  man  who  once  did  him 
a  trifling  fervice  formerly — may  yet  be,  and  of- 
ten is,  ill-tempered  to  excefs  at  his  club-room 
or  tavern ;  the  fcourge  of  every  waiter,  and  tor- 
ment to  all  the  cooks — till  merely  for  want  of 
thefe  fecondary  qualities,  even  the  very  people 
he  loves  and  ferves  defert  his  acquaintance, 
while  every  hand  in  every  company  is  extended 
to  the  cheerfiil  bottle  companion,  whofe  good 
HUMOUR  exhilarates  his  neighbours,  and  whofe 
GOOD  TEMPER. endures  the  noify  mirth  or  offen- 
five  jefts  of  his  fellows,  only  becaufe  he  has  no 
principles  againft  which  they  militate,  and  who 

M  p^haps 
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perhaps  never  did  a  truly  good-natured  ac-. 
tion  in  all  his  life.  Yet  although  the  two  beft 
tempered  men  I  ever  knew  were  two  of  the  moft 
worthlefs — ^let  none  defpife  a  quality  which  gives 
value  to  the  idle,  and  confers  regard  upon  the 
trifler ;  which  hourly  in  fome  meafure  fupplies 
the  want  of  virtue,  and  beft  compenfates  for  the 
failure  of  underftanding. 


GOODNESS,    RIGHTEOUSNESS,    MORAL 
RECTITUDE,    VIRTUE. 

THiESE  words  are  very  nearly  if  not  entirely 
fynonymous,  when  confidered  in  a  ftrift  and 
literal  fenfe;  but  as  we  grow  more  intimate 
with  them,  they  (hade  off  into  a  prodigious  va- 
riety. When  foreigners  find  tts  faying  familiarly 
for  inftance — ^Will  you  have  the  goodness.  Sir, 
to  ring  that  bell  ?  they  mnft  be  careful  not  to 
ufe  the  other  words  inftead ;— or  when  they  hear 
the  VIRTUE  of  ftrong  coffee  highly  praifed  for 
alleviating  the  paroxyfmsef  an  afthmk, — kt 
them  recoUeft  that  fuch  efficacy,  or  idea  of 
efficacy,  can  be  cafily  anne:sed  to  this  fubftan- 
tive,  but  not  the  others. — In  ferious  talk,  good- 
ness feems  generally  lo  mean  patience,  I  think, 
or  gentle  forbearance  more  than  any  higher  qua- 
lity;  while  virtue  appears  to  imply  aftive 
beneficence,  or  heroic  greatnefs,  difplayed  in 
fome  deed  worthy  of  being  recorded. .  Moral 
RECTITUDE  rcfers  US  to  fettled  principles  and 

long- 


!■« 
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iong-tried  condaA-^^-whilft  righteousness  is 
icarce  a  ccmvcrfatioH  word.  Meantime  every 
reader  muft  neceffarily  be  aware,  that  virtue 
amo]^  women,  like  courage  amoug  men,  is 
fynonymous  to  honour ;  and  ftiould  be  called  by 
no  other  appellation  when  the  fear  of  ftiame,  to 
which  honour  belongs,  is  the  fole  reafon  for 
their  preferving  it.  The  virtue  of  Lucretia 
was  that  high  fenfe  of  honour ;  the  virtue  of 
Jofeph  was  principle  and  moral  rectitude. 
Why  fhould  I  do  this  thing,  faid  he,  and  Jin 
againjl  God?  And  fuch  was  the  cafe  related  of 
Sufanna,  who  was,  from  the  defire  of  pleafing 
God,  contested  to  forfeit  even  honour  for  the 
preferyatioA  of  her  virtue.     That  was  princi- 

pie  and  MQKAI'  RECTITUDE. 


habit,  custom* 

THESE  words  are  pretty  nearly  fynonymous, 
only  that  oiie  fays  good'HABiTs  grow  up  into  a 
fettled  CUSTOM  of  doing  right,  and  it  does  not 
ibuad  fo  well  or  proper  if  we  reverie  jhe  words. 
The  lad  is  the  lerious  and  (leady  term.  .  We  ob- 
ferve  familiarly,  that  Lepidus  has  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  way  of  turning  up  his  eyes,  and  mak- 
ing  odd  grimaces  when  he  fpeaks,  fo  as  to  leflen 
— efpecially  in  vulgar  minds,  ever  more  attrad* 
ed  by  manner  than  by  matter— -the  weight  of 
his  own  good  fenfe,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
parts  in  coQvexiatieii. .  Now  as  custom  is  fre- 

M,  2  quently 
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quently  called  our  fecond  nature,  this  flrikiog 
example  fhould  warn  people  againft  learning 
fuch  tricks  during  youth,  as  may  eafily  get  con- 
firmed in  riper  years — fhould  our  early  habits 
thus  obtain  flrength  from  praftice,  and  want  of 
contradiAion  in  parents,  governors,  &c. 


HAPPY,    LUCKY,    FORTUNATE,    SUCCESSFUL, 

PROSPEROUS. 

THESE  agreeable  adjedlives  feem  at  firfl 
view  more  clofely  united  than  flrift  fynonymy 
acknowledges,  or  cold  experience  finds  them. 
We  will  try  for  an  example.  Fortunio,  fay  wc, 
was  certainly  a  lucky  fellow  in  getting  that 
ten  thoufand  pound  prize  in  the  lottery,  when 
I  am  tolcl  he  was  with  difficulty  perfuaded  to 
purchafe  a  ticket ;  but  every  one  fancied  him 
flill  more  fortunate  when  pofTefTed  of  twice 
that  fum  -  with  a  very  agreeable  wife.  Yet 
though  in  refloring  his  ancient  family  to  a  good 
eflate  long  in  the  pofTeffion  of  his  forefathers, 
and  lately  lofl  to  them  without  much  blame  on 
their  part,  he  has  been  thus  uncommonly  suc- 
cessful; one  cannot  tell  how  to  call  him  a 
HAPPY  man,  while  his  amiable  lady  languifhes 
under  the  efFefts  of  a  paralytic  affeftion,  which 
kills  not,  but  wholly  incapacitates  her  from  do- 
ing the  duties  or  enjoying  the  comforts  of  focie- 
ty;  and  his  only  fon's  deficiency  of  intelleft, 
caufed  perhaps  by  this  latent  complaint  or  ra- 
ther 
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ther  diforder  of  the  mother,  now  ftiews  itfelf 
every  day  more  plainly  to  us  all.  Thefe  vex- 
ations would  however  have  been  greatly  ba- 
lanced by  the  uncommon  wit  and  promifing 
beauty  of  his  daughter — had  not  the  fall  from 
her  horfe  laft  fummer,  which  put  out  her  hip, 
produced  a  continued  weaknefs,  and  lading  de- 
formity, which  feem  to  preclude  all  hope  of 
fucceflion  to  hfs  fortune : — and  I  now  queftion 
whether  our  friend  Fortunio,  after  being  fo  ma- 
ny years  accounted  a  man  Angularly  pro- 
sperous, is  not  likely  enough  to  let  melancholy 
reflexions  ^Irey  upon  his  fpirits,  till  they  bring 
on  a  train  of  nervous  <lifeafes-^and  die  at  laft 
probably  of  a  broken  heart. 

But  enough  and  too  much  upon  this  fubjed, 
beft  illuftrated  in  the  ftory  of  Zeluco,  where 
the  hero  is  conduced  through  two  odlavo  vot 
lumes,  every  page  of  which  Ihews  him  suc- 
cessful in  all  his  projefts,  yet  failing  of  hap- 
pinefs  in  each,  only  becaufe  his  plans  were  ne? 
yer  difitated  by  virtue. 


HERESY,    DISSENSION,    SCHISM. 

THAT  the  firft  and  laft  of  thefe  'words  are 
not  fynonymous,  our  Church  Litany  affords  a 
proof;  which  praj^^  againft  both»  The  firft  is 
however  author  and  caufe  of  the  third ;  for  did 
no  man,  upon  the  mere  foundation  of  his  o\^  n 
private  opinion  and  judgment,  confider  his  au- 
•^  tbority 
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thority  as  fufficient  for  teaching  dodrines  not  to 
be  found  in  Scripture  (which  is  the  very  eflence 
of  heresy) — no  fet  of  men  could  be  found 
ready,  at  every  felf-fufficient  fellow's  call,  to 
feparate  themfelves  from  the  eftablifhed  Church, 
following  with  folemn  faces  and  a  canting  voice 
human  precepts  and  inflitutions,  inflead  of 
thofe  firft  eftablifhed  by  Divine  authority,  and 
confirmed  by  long  ufage  of  the  wife  and  vene- 
rable ; — which,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  schism  :  'it  is  therefore  well  joined  in 
our  Litany  with  contempt  of  God's  holy  will 
und  commandment. — ^With  regard  to  the  other 
word,  it  fhould  fignify  only  difpute  among  the 
feveral  Churches  and  Apofiles,  to  the  which 
as  human  creatures  they  were  fubje&(**cven  the 
beft; — for  we  read  that  there  was  a  dissen- 
6 1  ON  between  Barnabas  and  Paul:— and  our 
own  Separatifts,  who  Ihew  fuch  unprovoked 
bittemefs  and  rancour  (1  know  not  why)  againft 
ecclefiaftical  arrangement  and  epifcopal  fuper. 
intendency-^though  they  of  late  feem  to  glory 
in  the  term  dissentehs— do  not  yet  choofe  to 
avow  the  appellation  of  schismatics: — ano- 
ther proof  that  thefe  fu\>fiantive8  are  not  fynony^ 
mous. 


HEALTHY,   WHOLESOME, 

ARE  fynonymes  when  applied  to  particular 
things.    This  is  a  healthy  or  a  wholesome 

'   •'    •  air. 
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air,  fay  we,  ufiog  the  words  for  adjcftives ;  ad- 
verbially too,  they  are  taken  each  for  other  per- 
petually ;  aad  oae  hears  every  day  how  cucum- 
bers and  melons  are  gratifying  to  the  palate, 
and  pleafing  ia  their  fcent,  but  that  it  is  not 
HEALTHY  or  wholesome:  to  eat  much  of  them. 
Yet  miflakes  may'  fiiil  be  made,  if  foreigners 
feizing  even  on  thefe  words  ufie  them  indifcri- 
minately — becaufe  we  often, accept  them  in  a 
figurative  fenfe,  and  fay  how  Marcus  gave  his 
i^ephew  WHOLESOME  a4vice,  which  he  not  ob- 
krvintg  incurred  from  the  fchooi-mafter  a  little 
WHOLESOME  correft ion  with  a  rOd.'—Were  the 
other  word  to  be  fubftituted  here,  the  fentence 
would  not  only  be  vulgar,  as  it  certainly  is  now 
f--but  laughable  j  and  would  fubjcdl  a  foreigner 
who  fhould  ufe  it  fo,  to  derifion. 


-^••pw 


BER.QI6M,    MAGNANIMITY,    GALLANTRY, 

FIRMNESS. 

THESE  fublime  and  relpeiftable,  thefe  beau- 
tiful and  glorious  adjunfts  to  true  courage,  have 
all  fome  fhadings  of  difcriminatiqn  that  diftin- 
guifh  them  "from  each  other,  arid  keep  them 
pretty  clear  too  of  all  thofe  defcribed  in  pages 
2J.3 — 48,  fo  diftant  atleaft  that  1  hope  no  reader 
will  refufe  them  a  feparate  attention ;  while  the 
HEROISM  of  Alexander  the'  Great  was  never 
controverted,  although  he  certainly  ftiowed  lit- 
tl^  FtaMNEss  when  the  de^th  of  a  favourite 

drove 

■    •  ? 
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drove  him  nearly  to  diftraaion,  and  lefs  mag- 
nanimity when  he  crucified  the  phyfician  who 
could  not  keep  him  alive.  Thefe  qualities  there- 
fore are  apparently  and  effentially  diflferent, 
and  the  words  which  exprefs  them  are  by  no 
means  fynonymous;  becaufe  ads  of  heroism 
may  donbtlefs  be  performed  by  thofe  who  can 
boaft  no  greatnefs  of  mihd  at  all-^witnefe  Henri 
G^jiatre,  who  wore  his  white  plume  purpofely 
to  attrafl  danger  in  the  day  of  battle^  yet  meanly 
fhrunk  from  the  avowal  of  his  fenti^lents  in  ict 
ligion,  to  fecurc  that  crown  which  at  laft  coft 
him  fo  dear.  How  different  was  the  truly  magna- 
nimous conduft  of  Socrates,  and  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  martyrs  in  the  great  caufe  of  piety  and 
virtue !  Nor  will  I  omit  in  thefe  degenerate  days 
the  death-defpifing  anfwer  of  the  Abbe  Maurj^, 
who,  when  an  incenfed  multitude  were  about 
to  hang  him  at  the  lantem-poft  for  oppofing; 
their  rebellious  and  facrilegious  proj^fts,  crying 
A  lalanternel  a  la  lantertie  with  him,  replied 
w  ith  a  vivacity  heightened  by  juft  indignation 
T— "  Et  quand  je  ferois  mis  a  la  lanterne,  mes 
amis — en  deviendriez-vous  pour  cela  meme  plus 
eclaires?'^  Patterns  of  firmness  properly  fo 
called  are  eafily  culled  out  from  hiftory,  or  life ; 
and  if  the  difference  between  this  quality  and 
fortitude  confifts  in  onc^s  feeking  occafions  of  en- 
durance, which  the  other  only  profeffes  to  fup- 
port  without  complaint, — then  Mucins  Scxvola 
and  Charlotte  Cordet  may  be  cited  a$  examples 
of  firmness,  which  was  as  glorious  in  Cran- 

mer. 
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Kier,  as  afioni/hing  in  them,  who  were  fupportcd 
only  by  the  vain  hope  of  human  praife  for  ac* 
tions  the  beft  half  of  human-kind  muft  peceffa- 
rily  difapprove.— ^The  behaviour  of  Archbiftiop 
Scroope,  however,  carried  this  quality  further 
than  them  all^ — ^as  much  forther  as  chriftian  pie- 
ty exceeds  mere  moral  fenfe  of  feif-created  vir- 
tues. He,  as  he  went  on  horfeback  to  the  place 
of  execution,  protefted  he  had  never  taken  a 
pleafanter  ride ;  and  arriving  at  the  block  con- 
jured the  executioner  not  to  cut  off  his  head  at 
one  blow,  but  at  fve.  "  And  pray  thee  now 
be  careful  (added  he)  to  fever  it  2it. the  ffth 
Jiroke;  for  I  bear  in  my  arms  the  five  wounds  of 
Chrift,  and  I  will  if  gojflible  fliew  myfelf  worthy 
of.  fo  great  an  honour."  This  faft  the  learned 
Doftor  Parr  taught  me  where  to  find ;  but  it  is 
a  greater  diftinftion  for  me  to  have  gained  it 
from  his  converfation. 

With  regard  to  gallantry,  which  I  think 
ftancjs  quite  apart  from  all  the  reft,  and  has 
more  to  do  with  politenefs  than  bravery— f- 
though  the  laft  is  indifpenfable  to  its  effedis, — I 
had  once  an  opportunity  not  aftually  of  feeing, 
but  of  knowing  with  certainty  a  moft  unequivo- 
cal occafion  on  which  it  was  exerted,  by  a  man 
little  known  as  faint  or  hero,  I  believe;  and 
whofe  charafter  could  fcarce  be  made  of  confe- 
quence  to  his  contemporaries,  even  by  giving 
an  example  of  fuch  gallant  manners  as  would 
have  immortalized  a  Greek  or  Roman  warriour. 
Mr.  P  '  ,  then,  was  paffenger  on  board  a 

Britifh 
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Britifh  veflel  wrecked  in  the  Irifh  Seas;  the 
fliip  was  finking,  and  its  long-boat  filling  apace : 
•ne  other  perfon  al<Hie  could  be  admitted— »while 
the  cockfwain  kept  his  piflol  primed,  to  ihoot 
if  more  than  on€  ihould  attempt  to  enter.--^ 
P  was  ready ;  but  a  gentleman  (landing 

near  him  on  the  deck,  feeble  and  fickly,  wept 
bitterly  for  anguifh  at  feeing  his  wretched  life 
devoted  to  deftniAion—^"  Take  Iny  place.  Sir," 
iays  Mr.  P  ;    "  I  believe  I  can  fwim  a 

little  ;"^  and  aAually  pnfhed  his  willing  firiend 
into  the  boat,  cgmmittii^  himfelf  to  the  fury  of 
the  waves.  Every  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  hear 
that  fuch  GALLANTRY  was  preferved  upon  ^ 
hen-coop  thrown  out  by  njere  accident**— not  by 
liis  own  fwimming— firom  a  death  fo  dreadfuls 


HILL,    MOUNTAIN,    ROCK. 

THESE  beautiful  diverfifications  of  nature^ 
without  which  fhe  finks  into  an  infipid  flatnefs, 
and  brings  no  ideas  jto  the  mind,  even  in  our 
h^Iy  cultivated  country,  ^ut  that  fort  of  gof- 
fiping  fociety  which  goes  forward  where  no 
hindrance  can  be  found— are  by  no  means 
fynonymous  terms  fi^r  the  large  uplands  that 
mdom  it.  We  fay  the  Surry  hills,  the  "rocks 
of  Dovedale,  and  the  mountains  of  Scotland 
or  Wales;  for,  to  do  Englifhmen  juftice,  they 
call  by  the  name  of  fells  in  Weftmorland, 
Cumberland,  &c.  what  are  not  certainly  wor- 
thy 
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thy  a  name  of  more  dignity  than  tkat^  beauti- 
ful and  elegant  as  they  are.  Things  rife  in  im- 
portance merely  by  their  rarenefs ;  and  people 
who  have  never  ftirred'  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  London,  will  call  thofe  fcenes  awful 
which  flrike  another  by  their  foftnefs  and 
amoenity.  Dr.  Boerhaave,  whofe  mind  was 
fufficiently  enlarged  too>  made  himfelf  ridi- 
culous in  his. college  by  carrying  a  native  of 
Parma  to  fee  the  mountains,  as  he  termed twa 
or  three  gently  rifing  grounds,  at  a  day's  jour* 
ney  diftance  from  Leyden : — and  charming  Mifa 
Seward,  whom  no  one  will  fufped  of  being  cold 
in  her ,  conceptions  of  what  greatncfs  ought  to 
be,  was  impatient  of  Mr.  Whalley's  frigid  in- 
difference to  the  heights  of  Matlock  I  believe, 
or  the  fcenery  round  Ludlow  ^aftle — He !  who 
had  pafTed  winters  among  the  glaciers  of  Swii> 
eerland,  and  fpent  two  fummers  in  the  Alpine 
valleys,  Chamouny  and  Montmelian,  which  no 
inaQ  yet  has  ever  defcribed  fo  well ! 


TO    HIRE    AND    TO    LET 


PUZZLE  foreigners  only  becaufe  nobody 
will  tell  them  that  they  are  not  fynonymous :  a 
man  hires  a  houfe  of  one  who  xets  out  lodg- 
ings ; — he  muft  not  take  a  horfe  and  fay  he  has 
LET  it,  while  the  ftable-man  let  him  out  for 
the  ftranger  to  ride  on,  after  the  hire  had  been 
promifed  or  paid. 

honesty. 
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HONESTY,  JUSTICE,  INTEGRITY,  FAIR  DEALING, 
UPRIGHTNESS,^  AND  EQUITY. 

THOUGH  thefe.  terms  are  apparently  fyno- 
nymous,  yet  fhall  we  find  perhaps  upooi  exami- 
nation one  word  more  elegantly  adapted  to  per-, 
fens,  and  one  to  things;  a  pofition  each*  native 
however  uninftruded  JcM,  but  foreigners  muft 
be  informed  of.  We  make  our  example  for  the 
prefent  to  ran  thus: — Justice  feems  the  cha- 
Ta6leriftic  of  Great  Britain,  while  the  equity 
of  England's  laws,  the  honesty  of  her  country 
gentlemen,  and  the  fair  dealing  of  her  mer- 
chants, are  noted  over  all  Europe ;  yet  as  gene- 
ral philanthropy  toward  the  whole  human  race, 
or  folid  INTEGRITY  provcd  upon  a  fingle  indi-? 
vidual,  are  no  flattering  qualities,  fo  have  I  had 
occafion  to  obferve  that  our  iflanders  are  little 
beloved  even  by  thofe  very  nations  which  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  themfelyes  enlightened 
by  our  learning,  and  enriched  by  our  opulence  : 
foralthough  uprightness  of  charafter  will  of 
itfelf  fufEce  to  enforce  refpeft,  fofter  virtues 
muft  combine  with  it  before  affedlion  can  be 
hoped  for.  This  is  fo  true,  that  all  may  recoi- 
led the  figure'of  JUSTICE  painted  by  Raphael 
in  the  Vatican  to  be  one  of  his  leaft  attraftivc ; 
and  the  very  word  INTEGRITY  fecms  infolcntly 
to  imply  a  round  totality  of  excellence,  fcarcc 
cxpeded  from  a  faulty  and  finite  being. 

To 
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To  the  examples  of  ftrift  and  ftoic  honesty 
bequeathed  us  by  the  ancients,  let  me  add  a  re- 
cent one  refulting  from  Chriftian  intentions  to 
pleafe  God  and  deny  felf-gratification.      Mr. 

meant  to  acquire  a  fortune  by  his  pro- 

feflion  in  India :  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  fhould 
have  appeared  at  the  courts  one  morning,  but 
was  indifpofed  with  a  cold :  his  excufe  for  non- 
attendance  was  already  written,  and  the  fervant 
going  to  carry  it  away,  when  a  black  merchant 
was  announced,  who  told  him  his  caufe  came 
on  that  day — thkt  he  would  not  afk  Mr.  — 's 
afliftance,  becaufe  there  were  Jlaws  in  it — but 
took  the  liberty  of  offering  him  a  bag  of  gold, 
equal  in  value  to  1700/.  fterling,  if  he  would 
only  be  fo  kind  as  to  flay  away  that  -morning. 
Our  HONEST  Briton  fent  him  back  direftly; 
and  dreffing  himfelf  haftily,  though  far  from 
well,  went  to  the  place,  faw  the  merchant  caft, 
and  related  the  adventure — defiring  immediate 
paffports  for  England  at  the  fame  time ;  be- 
caufe, as  he  wifely  and  virtuoufly  confeffed,  it 
was  poffible  enough  to  refift  fuch  an  qffer  once, 
but  dangerous  to  refide  where  temptations  of  fo 
enormous  a  bulk  might  occur  too  often  for  hu-. 
manity  to  combat  them  with  fuccefs : 

Where  metals  and  marbks  will  melt  and  decay. 
Fear,  msD,  for  thy  virtue,  and  hadcn  away. 


HONOUR, 
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HONOUR,    DELICACY   OF    CONDUCT,    REFINE- 
MENT   UFON    VIRTUE,    SCRUPULOSITY 
OF   BEHAVIOUR,    NICENESS, 
REFUTATION^ 

THE  firft  and  the  laft  of  thefe  terms  are  fy- 
nonymous,  when  a  woman's  chaftity,  a  foldier's 
bravery,  or  a  trader's  pundluality  of  payment 
are  in  queftion :  let  any  of  thofe  be  doubted  for 
a  moment,  honour,  is  fuUied  and  reputa- 
tion torn.  When  we  view  the  fame  quality 
in  another  light,  it  will  be  found  that  honour 
exprefles  in  a  breath  what  the  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  phrafes  here  explain  by  periphrafis 
and  circumlocution  :  yet  does  that  breath  cooip 
prife  all  that  is  truly  delicate,  refined,  and 
SCRUPULOUSLY  purc  in  condu£l  and  in  morals* 
So  does  not  nicety,  whofe  acceptation  is  more 
limited,  and  perhaps  belongs  rather  to  what 
the  French  elegantly  call  the  fjavoir-vivre,  and 
the  petite  morale — to  matters  of  propriety  and 
etiquette— to  ceremonies  of  life,  and  the  mere 
trappings  of  fociety.  But  ho'nour  is  honefty 
looked  at  through  a  microfcope,  where  all  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  minuter  parts,  while  the 
larger  are  confidered  chiefly  as  exuviae,  and  for 
the  moft  part  of  courfe  difregarded.  'Tis  for 
this  reafon  poflibly  we  feldom  find  an  overt  aft 
of  honour,  properly  fo  called,  that  does  not 
feem  to  fcom,  negleft,  or  openly  offend  againft 
fome  card'mal  or  fome  Chriftian  virtue.  I  muft 
make  myfelf  underftood  by  examples : 

The 
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T^e  man  who,  difarming  his  adverfary  in  a 
duel  of  which  there  is  no  witneffes,  reftores 
him  his  fvvord  upon  the  inftant,  afts  with  con- 
fummate  honour  certainly ;  but  that  fuch  con- 
duct militates  zg2iini!t prudence y  no  one  will  deny 
— and  if  it  did  not  do  fo,  to  confefs  the  truth, 
there  would  be  but  little  honour  difplayed 
in  the  deed.  The  gentleman  who  difcharges  a 
gaming  debt  in  preference  to  that  of  a  tradef- 
man,  apparently  prefers  honour  to  another 
virtue,  y«/?/V^,  which  is  feverely  wounded  by 
the  exploit.  And  the  Governor  of  Verdun, 
who  fhot  himfelf  to  elude  a  trial  as  I  remem- 
ber, loft  light  of  fortitude  in  purfuit  of  honour  : 
he  fhould  have  trufted  his  life  to  his  country. 
In  this  fenfe  honour  remains  a  quality  flight- 
ed by  religion,  as  promoting  no  man's  eternal 
welfare,  and  overlooked  by  the  law,  as  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  happinefs  of  human  life- 
Volunteers  in  virtue,  as  in  an  army,  are  very* 
troublefome:  good  generals  and  experienced 
legiflators  love  none  but  difciplined  troops  ;  and 
in  the  great  march  of  life,  he  who  beft  jj^eps 
his  rank  beft  does  his  duty. 


HOUND,   GREYHOtTND,    HARRIER,   TERRIER. 

FOREIGNERS,  efpcciaUy  Germans,  arc 
apt  to  call  every  dog  they  fee  a  hoond,  which 
is  the   tranfc^d«ntal    tiH>rd  for  thai    aniin&l 

in 
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in  High  Dutch,  as  I  have  been  told.  In  our 
language  however  it  only  means  that  fpecies  of 
the  canine  race  which  hunts  hy /cent ,  and  gives 
the  tongue  either  upon  trail  or  drag — ^fo  fportf- 
men  diftinguifh  that  peculiar  taint  left  by  the 
foot  of  hair  or  fox,  when  purfued  by  the  open- 
ing pack  in  a  bright  but  dewy  morning  over  hill 
and  dale  fweetly  diverfified,  till 

Echo,  huntrtfs  once  of  Cynthia's  train> 
Repeats  the  pleaiing  harmony  again  ^ 

and  the  fweet  animating  founds  excitef  cheerful- 
nefs  even  in  the  fluggard's  veins.  Of  this  ad- 
mirable creature,  and  his  various  denomina- 
tions, much  lefs  his  virtues,  my  little  book  does 
not  mean  to  make  the  defcription:  fuffice  it 
that  I  tell  foreigners  what  no  Englifti  gentlema:n 
is  ignorant  of — namely,  how  the  gkzy^hound 
has  acquired  the  name  ;  not  by  his  nole,  for  he 
makes  no  ufe  of  it  in  courjtng;  while  tall,  fwift, 
and  quick-fighted,  he  depends  wholly  upon  his 
eye  to  obferve,  on  his  long,  nervous  l^s  to 
overtake  the  flying  prey:  but  being  the  only 
do^which  without  training  to  it  will  kill  a  bad- 
ger, formerly  in  old  Englifh  called  a  GRjfr^  and 
perfecute  him  even  in  his  retirement,  he  was 
called  the  graf  hound;  while  harrier  and 
TERRIER  explain  their  office  of  themfelvcs* 
even  by  the  derivation  of  their  names  alone. 
The  firft  follows  the  Hj^re  through  all  her 
doublings  and  deceits :  the  other,  refolving  to 
kill  that  fox  which  his  more  beautiful  compa- 
nions 
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nions  have  purfued  but  loft,  goes  after  him  even 
into  his  fah'TERj^jNEjiN  retreat — his  earthy 
as  fportfinen  call  it — and  fighting  him  thus 
under ^re>«/«^/obtain8  the  appellation,  terrier^ 
for  that  defperate  bravery  which  remains  unin- 
timidated  and  undiminiftied  even  by  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  that  he  is  combating  in  an  enemy's 
country. 


HUNTING,    COURSING,  SHOOTING,    SETTING^ 

THESE  fynonyme*,  like  the  laft,  are  intend- 
ed chiefly  for  thofe  ftrangers  who  call  every'  * 
fpbrt  of  the  field — aller  i  la  chajfe.  Alia  catcia 
too  the  Italians  call  taking  bird^  even  by  de- 
coy ;  an  amufemcnt  of  the  ineaneft  kind  I  ever 
witneffed.  But  whatever  w<6  leaihi  from  foreign 
nations, 'tis  never  to  ^/oy — ^unlcft  at  cards  indeed 
(for  getting  money  \i  alike  pleafing  to  the  na*« 
tives  of  every  countty) — ^biit  the  innocent  and 
rural  paftimes  of  one's  youth  can  be  enjoyed  na 
v^here  except  at  home.  Of  thefe,  in  bur  Go- 
thic language,  continental  vifitants  will  find 
diftindions  almoft  innumerable ;  but  I  will 
point  out  only  the  very  obvious  ones,  becaufe, 
if  they  refide  at  all  in  diftant  provinces,  much 
of  the  evening  converfation  turns  upon  the  ex- 
cellency of  Our  dogs,  and  fuccefs  of  the  chace. 
Hunting  then  means  the  purfuit  of  hare,  fox, 
or  ftag,  by  hounds  bred  for  the  purpofe,  and 
trained  to  the  employ;   while    coursing   is 

IS"  chiefly 
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chiefly  a  trial  of  fwiftaefs  and  ikill  betweea 
three  greyhounds  held  in  a  leajh  for  the  purpofe 
of  flipping  them  feparately  at  the  hare,  which 
their  quick  eye  eafily  difcems  and  finds,  though 
among  the  fallows,  where  her  brown  colour 
and  clofe-clapt  ears  conceal  her,  till  fpeed  feems 
ftill  likelier  to  provide  for  her  defence*  Such 
too  is  her  power  and  fuch  her  (kill,  that>  in  a. 
country  full  of  uplands  ^nd  rifing  grounds, 
fewer  than  a  leafti  of  greyhounds  can  feldom 
catch  her,  fo  lighlly  does  Ihe  flcim  the  hedge 
rows,  fo  fwift  defcend  the  hiD,  before  the  dif- 
appointed  dog,  whom,  turning  fhort,  flxe  eludes ; 
fcales  the  fteep  afcent  again  before  he  is  able 
to  (lop  his  own  fpeed>  and  ^pping  on  the  other 
fide  leaves  him  (for  want  of  fcent)  perplexed 
and  loft,  the  moment  flie  is  out  of  his  view:* 
Shooting  with  pointers  is  a  diflGerent  diver* 
fion,  and  confifis  chiefly  in  your  own  ingenuity 
to  take  the  aim ;  while  the  fagacity  of  your 
quadruped  aflfociates  when  they  try  a  field, 
the  grace  and  elegance  with  which  they 
iftnt  it  over,  and  the  variety  of  attitudes  in 
which  they  ftand,  and  point  the  game,  are 
wonderfully  pleafing,  and  feduce  a  man  to  con-* 
tinue  the  fport  fometimes.  even  to  ferious  fa- 
tigue. Setting  meantime  is  of  a  far  lefs  adive 
genius,  and  fit  enough  for  the  moft  delicate  lady 
to  participate :  as  here  is  no  blood  to  fright,  no 
cruelty  to  Ihock  her  feelings ;  the  purfuit  in 
this  cafe  ending  only  remotely,  not  immediate- 
ly, in  the  death  of  thofe  partridge  that  fall  at 

every 
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every  ftroke  of  the  gunner.  A  fine  fummer 
evening  is  the  tni6  feafon  for  this  amufement, 
when  the  ftill  air  and  fading  glow  of  the  hori- 
zon encourage  a  ttain  of  reflexions,  not  dif- 
turbed  but  diredled  by  your  beautiful,  your 
obedient  fpaniel  towards  the  contemplation  of 
man's  native  fuperiority ;  while  that  lovely, 
that  intelligent  ereatttte  trufts  not  hithfelf;  btlt 
yielding  his  opinion  to  that  of  his  matter,  al- 
though often  well  apprifed  by  nature  where  the 
covey  lies,  contentedly  quarters  all  the  ftubble 
over  at  c?6mittlii<f  of  his  foveyeign,  appearing 
deeply  iiiterefted-  tcvd  in  that  very  feafch  he 
could  at  pleafure  put  an  immediate  end  to,  by 
pi*eferring  Mtf  own  oftefi-trietf  c!jq>eriencc.— 
Whett  hoiVfever  he  has-  p^rmiffion  to  declare 
the  truth,  how  gently,  a^  with  what  flatter- 
ing manners  df^cs  he  av6w  it!  how  meekly 
madifeft  his  niiyJeft  tratttfports !  while  cottching 
clofe  for  the  net  to  pafs  ov«r  antf'  cldfe-iii  both 
himfelf  and  the  game,  fetf  kindly  rrferve*  all 
the  fatigued  of  the  evdiittg^for  himfelf-^all  pfcja* 
fure  and  profit  for  his  matter !— ^fibt  toougfc  on 
this  delightful  theme,  defpifed  by  many  with- 
out knowing  why;  for  after  all  it  is  man's 
Magna  Charta,  granted  by  God  in  days  of  great 
antiquity,  to  hold  dominion  over  inferior  na- 
tures, and  fubjugate  by  reafon  the  brute  erea- 
tion— engaging  the^  affedions  of  fome  with  our 
careffes,  and  making  dUtfclves  formidable  ta 
others  by  our  power. 

N  2  '  HURRY 
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HURRY    AND    HASTE 

ARE  words  very  nearly  fynonymous — I 
hope  not  wholly  fo ;  for,  if  they  are.  Prior 
was  giiilty  of  notorious  tautology,  in  an  epi- 
gram of  only  four  lines,  when  he  fays  that 

From  her  own  native  France  as  old  Alifon  pail. 

She  reproach'd  Englifh  Nell  with  negled  or  with  malice^ 

That  the  (lattern  had  left,  in  her  hurry  and  HASTJiy 
Her  lady's  coroplexion  and  eye-browfr  at  Cakit. 

Richardfon  calls  H'uRRr  a  female  word,  and 
perhaps  women  do  make  ufe  of  it  oftener  than 
men  ;  they  confider  it  as  fynonymous  to  agita- 
tion, and  fay  they  have  a  hurry  of  fpirits- 
Should  a  foreigner,  catching  up  the  other  word 
by  miftake,  obferve  that  the  lady's  fpirits  are 
in  HASTE,  all  would  laugh,,  without  very  plain- 
ly difcovering  the  reafon  of  their  own  mirth. 
Do  not  put  yourfelf  in  a  hurry  fo,  for  the 
bufinefs  we  are  upon  requires  no  immediate  or 
violent  haste,  being  a  very  popular  and  a  very- 
common  expreflion.- 


Identity  and  sameness 

WOULD  be  nearly  fynonymous  in  con ver- 
fation  language,  I  believe,  only  that  as  the  firft 
is  a  word  pregnant  with  metaphyfical  contro- 
verfy,  we  avoid  it  in  common  daily  ufe,  or  at 
beft  take  it  up  merely  as  a  ftronger  expreffion  of 

unchange- 
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unchangeable  sameness.  Mowbray  and  Tour- 
ville  with  their  everlafting  identity  are  com- 
plaiaed  of  by  Lovelace  in  his  anxious  agony  of 
mind,  as  companions  he  could  not  endure — 
while  Hume  would  have  told  him,  that  although 
their  pfianners  refembled  one  day  what  they  had 
been  the  laft,  fuch  refembiance  was  no  proof 
of  IDENTITY,  however  it  might  give  a  samei- 
N  ESS  to  their  charafter.  Thofe  indeed  who  re- 
folve  to  doubt  all  they  cannot  prove,  give  them- 
felves  much  unneceffary  fatigue  concerning  the 
confcioufnefs  of  their  own  exiftence — doubting, 
in  good  time !  whether  they  are  themfelves  the 
fame  perfons,  who,  before  they  became  philofo- 
phers,  readily  believed  that  if  they  fet  an  acorn 
an  oak  would  come  up — and  that  a  chicken 
would  furely  be  hatched  from  an  egg,  if  warmth 
fufficient  were  adduced  to  caufe  the  neceflary 
change  of  appearance  in  what  was  before  a 
chicken  in  potentia  ?  But  fuch  doubts  and  fuch 
doubters  are  beft  defpifed,  as  fome  of  them  may 
poffibly  have  a  real  intereft  in  confidering  their 
exiftence  <o  be  dubious,  that  efcape  may  be 
effeftedfrom  accounting  for  its  errors  and  crimes. 
We  ftiould  therefore  be  aware  of  thefe  fceptics, 
and  as  little  as  poffible,  I  think,  dip  into  their 
books ;  from  whence  little  amufement  or  ia- 
ftruftion  can  be  derived,  but  much  sameness^ 
particularly  in  their  difcourfo  upon  identity. 


XDTOTISM, 
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WiOriBM^    FOLLY,    SIMPLICITY,    FATUITY, 

ARE  not  fynonymous  in  colloquial  language, 
though  a  medical  man,  fpeaking  profeflionally, 
would  make  little  difference  between  the  iiril 
and  laft.  A  lady  however  talking  familiarly 
about  a  book  of  travels  lately  publiOied,  would, 
I  fuppofe,.  make  no  fcruple  of  laughing  at  the 
poor  Efquimaux's  idiot  ism,  when  he  is  de- 
fcribed  in  it  as  looking  with  compafiion  on  a 
chained  monkey  at  a  London  fhow,  mifiaking 
him  for  a  countryman  in  difgrace ;  yet  at  the 
moment  Ihe  fays  this,  and  laughs  at  the  fa&,  no 
lady  fuppofes  the  man  to  be  in  a  (late  of  faxu-* 
iTY — for,  if  he  was,  the  jeft  would  all  be  over. 

Again— The  travelling  gipfy,  who  fends  a 
fervant  wench  endued  with  underflanding  no 
meaner  than  her  own,  to  look  for  money  under 
a  ftone  in  the  fcuUery,  while  ftie  runs  away 
with  a  filver  fpoon,  takes  advantage  of  the  girl's 
FOLLY,  although  fhe  is  ftridlly  fpeaking  no  fool; 
and  was  the  fortune-teller  to  obtain  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams of  BriftoFs  celebrity,  and  keep  a  good 
houfe  over  her  head,  Ihe  niight  eafily  be  tricked 
in  her  turn  by  the  felf-fame  wench,  if.entrufted 
to  go  to  market,  and  cater  provifions  for  the  fa- 
mily. 

Fatuity  is  privation  of  intelleft  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  God. Simplicity,  or  as  we 

juftly  call  it  wcaknejsy  gives  way  to  cultivation, 
and  may  end  in  the  attainment  of  much  know- 
ledge. 
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ledge,  by  being  affiduoufly  ioftruded — as  infants 
may  be  prefTed  forward  to  learn  what  is  appa- 
rently beyond  their  power ;  whilft  foljly  feems 
a  half  voluntary  fubmiflion  or  compliance  to  the 
fa£dinating  adroitnefe  of  another  mind,  not  na- 
turally fuperior,  but  (kilful  in  the  arts  of  bind- 
ing imagination  by  fympathy,  audacity,  or  pa- 
thos ;  witnefs  the  ingenuity  of  fwindlers,  guinea«> 
droppers,  and  the  reft.     That  this  fubmtffive 
flexibility  ofr temper  naay  be  (iriven  up  to  idi- 
ot ism  is  fo  true,  that  I  once  faw  a  rich  trader 
prefent   a  ^conjuring  chymift  with  a  hundred 
pounds,  only  for  telling  him  that,  if  he  would 
grind  his  cochineal  finer,  it  would  go  further ; 
and  a  lad  of  paft  fifteen  years  old  peffuaded  to 
bum  his  fiddle,  becaufe,  faid  his  play-m^tes, 
there  is  a  new  difcoyery  now,  that  fiddle  afties 
fell  for  a  crown  the  ounce,  as  there  is  nothing 
ejfe  found  out  fo  certain  a  cure  for  the  dropfy. 
We  call  this  power,  making  fools  of  the  peo- 
pie  ;    and  truly  do  we  call  it  fo,  when  mankind 
are  willing  to  be  duped  Jjetwecn  delufion  and 
coUufion,  fo  far  that  they  ar^  contented  to  bury 
themfelves  chin-deep  in  earth  at  the  fuggeftion 
of  one  mountebank,  and  liftcn  to  tales  of  ani- 
mal  ipagnetifm  propagated  for  the  pecuniary 
advantage  of  another.     AH  t-he  vis  comica  of 
Ben  Jonfon's  plays  coiifills  in  the  gratificatioji 
of  Oiir  fpleen,  by  feeing  men  focled  chiefly  witli 
the  afliftance  of  their  own  avarice,  or  other  vi- 
cious  appetites,  till  artful  knaves  knowing  how 
to  ftiniulate  the  fame,  dupe  them  into  idiot  ism  ; 
-  '      '  ■    whilft. 
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whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  his  fpirit  of  poetical 
juftice  fatisfies  at  laft  our  honcft  indignation, 
by  exhibiting  the  puniftiment  of  thofe  who  take 
advantage  of  their  neighbour's  weaktiefsy  to  com- 
penfate  for  the  defe£l  in  their  own  llrength :  as 
no  man  fure  is  much  lefs  wife  than  he  who  is 
but  juft  cunning  enough  to  trick  his  empty  xm- 
fufpicious  neighbour. — 

See  Mofca,  Volpone,  Subtle,  and  th^  reft. 


IDLE,    INDOLENT,  SLOTHFUL,  INACTIVE,  LAZY, 

THOUGH  none  of  thefe  epithets,  would 
fuit  ill  fome  ufelefs  members  of  fociety,  yet 
INDOLENT  feems  the  word  appropriated  in  con- 
verfation  language  to  the  upper  ranks  of  it. — 
We  fay  an  indolent  prince,  and  an  inactive 
minifter,  a  lazy  girl,  and  an  idle  \)oy.  The 
third  adjedive  feems  for  the  moft  part  attributed 
to  brute  animals  ;  and  we  read  that  fome  fer- 
pents  in  India  are  prpvidentially  of  fo  sloth- 
ful ai^ature,  that  after  filling  with  food,  they 
remain  torpid  and,  as  it  were,  totally  lifelefs, 
fo  as  to  be  deAroye4  without  danger  to  the  pur- 
fuers. 

Prior's  "John  and  Joan  is  a  ftriking  and  dur- 
able pi£lure  of  opulent  inaftivity — while 

They  ate  and  flq>t  (good  folks)  wfcat  then  ? 
Why  then  they  flcpt  and  ate  again. 
No  man's  golod  deeds  did  they  commend, 
So  never  rais'd  tbemfelTcs  a  firiend  : 

No 
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No  man's  defers  fought  they  to  knoWf 
So  never  made  themfelves  a  foe» 
If  human  things  went  ill  or  well, 
Jf  changing  empires  rofe  or  fell ; 
The  morning  pafs'd,  the  evening  came. 
And  found  this  couple  flill  the  fame-* 

with  many  other  equally  excellent  verfes  do- 
fcriptive  of  fome  lord  and  lady,  as  it  was  once 
told  me,  with  whom  the  poet  had  pafTed  a  month 
in  the  country,  when  hi^  wjt  firft  attrafted  the 
notice  of  mankind ;  but  on  whom  the  fligh|:  im- 
preffion  that  it  made,  prompted  him  to  revenge 
their  negleft  by  this  mock  epitaph,  written  long 
before  the  parties  died.  Dryden  cenfures  this 
quality,  and  fatirizes  it  very  ingenioufly  in  his 
Cleomenes  ;  where  the  Egyptian  King  is  repre- 
fented  as  defirous  to  Ihorten  his  name,  that  his 
fatigue  in  writing  it  might  be  fomewhat  allevi- 
ated— a  circumftance  he  picked  up,  1  believq, 
from  the  anecdotes  of  Sanftius  II.  of  Spain, 
furnamed  the  idle  —  c#ntemporary  with  ouif 
Henry  I. — Dryden  was  a  mighty  reader  of  Spa- 
nifti  literature.  Doflor  Johnfon  however  does 
not  fpeak  of  it  a$  borrpwed ;  and  as  of  Fielding, 
who  had  not  reach  of  mind  enough  to  fee  as 
Johnfon  did,  how  finely  the  charafter  was  co- 
loured by  this  incideiit—— jF/i?  ridicules,  and 

aft         __ 

teaches  others  to  ridicule  it,  in  his  Tpm  Thumb 
the  Great. 

Come,  Dollallok— curfe  that  odious  namel 
By  Heavens  I'll  change  it  into  DoU  or  LolU 
Or  any  civil  monofyllahle 
That  will  not  tire  my  tongue. 

ILLUSION, 
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ILLUSION,   JftBlUfiWN,   WHAVTA5M, 

THOUGH  not  fjnionymoua,  arc  near  enough 
to  be  very  eaiily  confounded,  at  leaft  by  ftrapg. 
ers ;  while  we  natives  know  fo  certainly  how  to 
■place  Aefe  vK>rds,  that  we  fay  properly  enough, 
that  if  a  perfon  is  under  fo  strong  a  delusion 
as  to  believe  hiinlelf  removed  for  fbme  ftrangQ 
di^me  or  fancied  eKcellence  beyond  the  com- 
mon limits  of  hnmanity,  he  may  loon  come  to 
imagine  himfdf  furrounded  by  fed  or  gay  illu- 
sions, out  of  the  ordinary  opurfe  of  nature ; 
>ind  if  he  feeds  f^ch  notions  in  folitnde,  nor 
feeks  recourfe  from  medicine  in  due  time — his 
friends  (as  one's  relations  are  popularly  called) 
will  foon  pronounce  him  ftatutably  mad— and, 
contenting  themfelves  with  enjoying  his  real 
eftate,  leave  our  deluded  friend  to  converfe 
with  PHANTASMS  in  a  perpetual  and  ftri£l  con- 
finement. •  ' 


incredulous,  unbelieving,  hard  o? 

■ 

BELIEF. 

THE  firft  of  thefe  words,  though  in  deri- 
vative ftnftnefs  perhaps  fynonymous  to  the  fe- 
cond,  is  not  fo  ufed  in  common  convcrfation. 
We  fay  of  a  man  who  refufes  credit  to  Chrif- 
tian  truths,  that  he  is  an  unbelieving  hearer 
of  the  word,  not  that  he  is  an  incredulous 

fellow ; 
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fellow ;  as  we  fhould  foon  affirm  of  him  who 
was  fo  HA&D  OF  BELIEF  as  to  doubt  the  exift- 
ence  of  regular  and  periodical  monfoons  in  one 
part  of  the  globe,  foldy  becaufe  lie  had  ftill 
inhabited  another  where  the  minds  were  ilmstyt 
variable.  That  perfon  is  moft  prop^y  called 
INCREDULOUS  who  (leadily  refufes  las  teftU 
moay  even  to  known  fa^s,  wtthojit  t:be  imme* 
diate  evidence  of  his  fenfes  to  CQufir-m  themi; 
which  when  he  has  received  however,  he  i%  oo 
longer  faithUfs^  but  believing^  ^  feid  our  I^opd 
to  Saint  Thomas. 


INEXORABLE   AND   INFLEXIBLE 

'< 

ARE  not  fynopymous,  although  the  iifibSa 
refulting  from  fuch  qualitl^  are  precUely  die 
fame ;  our  firft  man  refufing  to  heUr  the  voice 
of  entreaty,  the  feppnd  never  bendiiig  to  it  tbo* 
he  does  hear.  Both  at  fiirft  fight  appear  to  be 
difpofitions  purely  hateful,  ypt  both  may  be 
preffed  into  the  caufe  o/  virtue, 

A  man  refolvM  and  fteady  to'  his  truft, 
Imflezible  to  lU,  and  obftinately  juH:, 

18  a  favourite  with  Addifpxi ;  and  we  will  hope 
that  fuch  an  iu[ibendi|^  char^i^er  will  not  ihew 
foftnefs  in  the  wroDig  place,  but  be  fipgr  ever  in- 
exorable to  the  reducing  voice  of  temptation* 


^ INFIPELITY, 
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INFIDELITY,    ATHEISM,    DEISM,    SOCINIANISM. 

THAT  thefe  terms  are  not  fynonynious  will 
be  readily  allowed,  particularly  by  thofe  who 
are  of  the  laft  named  faftiionable  perfuafion — 
and  juftly — as  Fauftus  Socinus,the  head  of  their 
fe6k,  profeffed  to  have  written  againft^he  athe- 
ists ;  but  loft  his  manufcripts  in  a  popular  in- 
ftirreftion  at  Cracow,- in  the  year  1538,  when 
he  himfelf  efcaped  with  difficulty  from  the  fury 
of  the  populace.  His  followers  however  can 
fcarcely  be  offended  by  finding  themfelves  rank- 
ed under  the  widely-fpreading  banner  of  infi- 
delity, while  we  who  believe  and  are  fure 
that  Jefus  was  the  Son  of  God — have  a  right  to 
tax  thofe  people  as  Infidels  that  endeavour  to 
defpoil  our  Redeemer  of  his  divinity,  when  he 
himfelf  exprefsly  faid  to  his  difciple  Philip,  that 
he  and  his  Father  were  one  i 

'  aw  •  ■ 

Philippe  r   qui  videt  mc,  vidct  ct  Patrcm ;    Quomodo  tu 
diCM>  Oflende  nobis  Patreoi. 

Nor  can  I  guefs  why  they  fhould  wifh  to  be 
called  Chviftian&-»-a  mere  contradiftion  in  terms 
— ^while  'tis  acknowledged  that  God  and  Man 
are  ©neChrift;  fo  that  notwithftanding  they  may 
revere  and  obey  fqme  precepts  given  by  Jefiis, 
they  cannot  with  propriety  be  denominated 
Chriftians — the  myftic  veftment  of  our  Divine 
Matter  being,  tho'  of  many  colours,  found  yet 
without  a  feam — woven  from  the  top  through- 
cut. 
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out. Calvinifm,  properly  fo  called,   aiSbrds 

them  no  fhelter,  certainly.  Servetus  was  burned 
at  Geneva  far  propagating  fimilar  doftrines  j 
nor  would  Faujlus  Socinus  have  efcaped  with 
reproofs  and  cautions  only,  as  his  uncle  Lalius 
did,  had  Calvin  lived  to  read  in  the  writings  of 
the  nephew  the  fruits  of  his  ill-judged  lenity 
towards  the  uncle.  But  whilft  he  was  exercifing 
his  felf-created  authority  in  Switzerland,  and 
was  jeflingly  called  by  fome  the  new  pope  of 
Geneva,  Socinus  prudently  contented  himfelf 
with  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  a  court ; — being 
protefted  at  Florence  till  the  year  1 754  by  Fran- 
cis de  Medicis  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  as  my 
Italian  friends  have  informed  me.  Deism  is 
therefore,  fo  far  as  I  am  capable  to  comprehend 
the  creed  of  unbelief ,  fynonymous  to  socinian- 
i8«f,  well  underftood  J  and  ranges  under  its 
banner  numberlefs  other  fhades  of  infidelity 
which  come  forward  with  new  names  from  day 
to  day  —  Freethinkers,  Sceptics,  Efprits  forts, 
&c. 

Unfiniih'd  things  one  knows  not  what  to  call. 
Their  generation's  fo  equivocal. 

Thus  dubious  and  compofite  colours  ftrive  for 
the  diftindlion  of  a  feafon,  under  appellations 
unheard  of  before  perhaps  ;  accommodating 
themfelves  to  modem  tafte  and  prejudice — ^nam- 
ed, admired,  forgotten  even  by  the  boys  and 
girls  who  fearched  frefti  titles  of  honour  for 
them  whilft  in  favour-  Such  were  once  the  em- 
peror's eye,  the  Ibupir  etoufFi,  the  boue  de  Pa>* 

rls. 
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ris,  aftd  fo  forth.  They  fade,  and  die,  and 
Ihiink  from  fo&ion's  train,  however — while  the 
prtmitive  tints  vary  not  name  or  nature  fo  long 
2»  the  fun  cndureth. 

Since  the  above  was  written  Tve  been  told 
that  sociNiANs  only  deny  the  divinity  of  Chrift, 
while  DEISTS  doubt  even  his  mijQSon.  This  cer- 
tainly does  bring  the  followers  of  Socinus  at 
leaft  as  near  to  the  true  Chriftian  Church,  as 
are  the  rational  and  orthodox  foUowers  of  Ma- 
homet ;  for  he  too  acknowledged  the  Son  of 
Mary  as  a  prophet. 


iMi^^MM^M 


INNOCBNCE    AND    SIMPLICITY* 

THESE  words  are  fynonymous  in  a  literal 
fenfe,  and  likewife  when  applied  to  the  ftate  of 
babyhood;  where  they  prove  their  influence 
over  the  hardeft  hearts,  and  charm  beyond  the 
utmoft  power  of  that  virtue  into  which  the  firft 
can  ever  be  enlarged)  or  that  wifdom  of  which 
the  laft  is  the  only  true  foundation.  When 
figurative,  and  applied  to  literary  works,  they 
are  too  commonly  feparated — ^for  we  admire  the 
SIMPLICITY  of  many  Latin  poems,  fome  Eng- 
li(h  ones,  and  above  all  the  French  tales  of  La 
Fontaine,  which  for  their  innocence  can 
fcarcely  be  celebrated. — But  freedom  from  fu- 
perfluous  ornament  is  our  familiar  idea  of  sim- 
plicity in  the  belles  lettres  and  fine  arts, 
while  thofe  beauties  muft  be  very  ftrong  marked 

at 
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at  laft  which  unacbraed  can  pleafe ;  nor  wottld 
I  advife  the  inferior  clais  of  writers  to  imitaue 
thai:  naked  plainneis  which  is  fo  juftly  admired 
in  Homer  or  Thucydides  ;-*recolledting,  that 
though  Julins  Cadar's  head  (Irikes  you  with  re* 
verence  by  its  baidne&,  that  of  Cleopatra  fhewd 
to  moft  advantage  when  we  figure  to  xnirfelvet 
the  expiring  beauty,  and  Charmicm  fettUng  hei^ 
hair  and  diadem*  fb  as  to  look  graceful  eren  m 
death. 

Munditiis  capimnr— nee  Ant  fine  lege  capidi. 

That  foreigners  may  be  led  into  no  miftakes, 
let  us  tell  them  that,  fpesUcing  6f  thefe  two 
words  with  re&rence  to  medicine,  they  are  hy 
no  meansr  fynonymous  :«^we  fay  ftich'  food^  ^ 
pbyfick  may  be  taken  with  innocence:  the 
other  term  won't  do*^ 


Innovation^  sPiaiT  of  cMangino^  desire 

OP  NOVEI-TY. 

TIS  only  tha  laJft  which  caufet  the  exiftcnce 
of  the  former  5  were  there  not  that  desire  op 
NOVELTY  and  spirit  ot  CHANGING  in.  the 
world,  fewer  innovations  would  perplex 
mankind,  and  fewer  misfortunes  diftrefs  them. 
— "  Time  (fays  myXord  Bacon)  is  the  greateft 
innovator,  feeing  he  evermore  bringeth  in 
fomewhat  new :  yet  although  termed  hafty-foot- 
«d,  I  would  our  modern  ftate-mend^ers  were  no 

more 
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more  hafty  than  he— ^as  Time  waiteth  ftill  the 
ripening  of  matters,  before  he  putteth  forth  a 
hand  to  gather  or  fhake  them  down."  What 
would  fuch  a  thinker  have  thought  of  the  pre- 
fent  INNOVATING  age?  He  would  have  feen 
that  it  was  change  without  novelty,  and  that 
our  prefent  inftrudors  of  the  human  race  are 
ftruggling  to  pick  up  all  which  Time  had  flung 
away — all  that  was  unripe,  all  that  was  rotten 
in  politics :  let  fuch  at  leaft  keep  far  from  thefe 
iflands — 

Rife  rocks  between  us ! — and  whole  oceans  roll ! 

Johnfon  ufes  the  word  which  includes  all  the 
reft  with  fo  much  aptitude  and  force,  I  cannot 
refufe  myfelf  the  pleafure  to  tranfcribe  the  paf- 
fage.  When  fpeaking  of  our  admirable  confti- 
tution  in  his  Irene,  the  wife  old  Turk  is  made 
to  reply — 

If  there  be  any  land,  as  Fame  reports. 

Where  equal  laws  reftrain  the  prince  and  people ;    ' 

A  happy  land-— where  circulating  power 

Flows  thro'  each  member  of  th'  embody'd  ftate ; 

Sure,  not  unconfcious  of  the  mighty  blefling, 

Her  grateful  fons  fhine  bright  with  every  Tirtue : 

Untainted  with  the  luft  of  innotation, 

Sure  all  combine  to  keep  her  leagrue  of  rule 

Unbroken  as  the  facred  chain  of  nature 

That  binds  the  jarring  elements  iir  p^ce. 


tNSIGNlIrt- 
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INSIGNIFICANT,   TRIFLING,    FUTILE,    LIGHT, 
NUGATORY,   UNIMPORTANT. 

IT  fhould  feem  fcarce  worth  the  while  to 
trace  fynonymy  fo  frivolous,  did  not  experience 
daily  Ihew  us  that  nugatory  reports,  light 
and  mifty  as  the  word  their  adjefilive  derives 
from,  invented  at  firft  perhaps  by  trifling 
women,  or  men  in  their  own  charaders  no  lefs 
INSIGNIFICANT,  are  yet  capable  of  giving  not 
only  ferious  difturbance  to  individuals,  but  even 
to  the  ilate  itfelf,  at  times  become  by  combi- 
nation oCcircumftances  very  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  half-told  tales,  eafily  infinuated  into 
empty  heads;  where  the  moft  futile  ftories 
are  moft  welcome,  becaufe  perhaps  fuch  are 
fooneft  blown  away,  leaving  clear  room  for 
others  equally  unimportant,  coniidering  their 
nature,  but  dangerous  enough  if  we  refledl  on 
their  poffible  confequences. 


INSOLENT,    arrogant,    SUPERCILIOUS, 

PURSE-PROUt). 

ADJECTIVES  of  a  genus  wholly  different 
from  the  laft ;  terms  which,  though  not  ftri&ly 
fynonymous,  may  yet  too  often  be  found  pre- 
dicable  of  one  perfon  only;  efpecially  the 
PURSE-PROUD  gentleman,  whofe  aurtim  fuU 
minanSy  like  tfcat  produced  by  pyrotechnical 

O  experi- 
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experiments,  makes  a  moft  loud  explofion — ^but 
never  carries  far,  as  the  phrafe  is,  ox  is  fieen  ca- 
pable of  forming  a  durable  impreiik>n.  If  how- 
ever too  fuddenly  acquired  wealth  has  the  hap- 
py  faculty  of  broadening  a  fellow's  features  into 
INSOLENT  levity,  long  iigbed  for  admiflion 
^when  once  it  comes)  iato  a  fafhionabie  circle 
is  fcarce  lefs  likely  to  draw  up  the  eyebrows  of 
a  youthful  female  into  a  supercilious  {iaeer; 
nor  can  Litcratune  guard  her  votaries  fmm 
temptations  to  the  like  temper,  whiifl  awfol 
Erudition,  arrogant  of  her  own  juft  claime, 
and  fcomful  or  at  befl  negligent  of  petty  preteoi* 
fions,  looks— *if  fhe  vouch&fes  to  look  at  all— 
with  fomewhat  like  uamer ited  difdain  upon  the 
writer  of  this  little  book»  and  a&s  how  long 
the  Jj^ighiiy  lady  has  fancied  herfelf  ioLdated 
among  the  Gnofticks,  while  Error  marks  her 
pages  and  Ignorance  guides  her  pen. 


mp 


INVENTION,    INGENUITY,    ORIGINALITY, 

GENIUS. 

THESE  terms  are  not  fynonymous  certainly, 
though  fimilar  enough  to  be  eafily  mifapplied 
by  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  appropriate  them.  The  firfl 
fecms,  for  example,  good  for  every  ait  and  eve- 
ry fcience  where  an  appearance  of  new  creation 
is  produced.  Homer  and  Herfchel  are  alike 
INVENTORS,  and  Newtoa  may  be  contented  to 

ihare 
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Ihare  with  Cervantes  the  praifes  of  origina- 
lity aiK}  oenius.  Time  has  taught  us  how^ 
ever  to  auftex  meaiier  ideas  to  the  word  inge- 
nuity, made  peculiar  in  thefe  later  days  to 
petty  contrivances  and  fubtlenefs  of  fkill,  in 
the  mechanic  arts  particularly,  and  from  thence 
taken  up,  half  figuratively,  to  exprefs  the  ope- 
rations of  the  miacj-  Thus  while  we  are  inclin- 
ed to  adore  Shakefpeare's  aftonifhing  powers  of 
INVENTION,  we  admire  Waller's  ingenuity, 
difplayed  in  feveral  little  poems  with  wonder- 
ful dexterity  and  neatnefs — witnefs  the  Girdle, 
the  Marriage  of  the  Dwarfs,  and  the  Jl.a4y  who 
iings  the  Song  he  wrote,  with  two  or  three 
more. 

Meantime,  as  no  pew  creation  can  after  all 
be  produced  by  mortal  man,  fo  can  we  ifind  no- 
thing refembling  it  fo  ftrongly  ?is  fermexitation, 
where  the  furprifing  efficience  of  two  bodies 
evidently  different  to  produce  a  third  unknown 
before,  leaves  chemiftry  in  poSkSHon  of  the 
higheft  praife  for  originality  throughout  the 
natural  world ;  prefling  on  literary  ftudents  to 
this  ufeful  leffon — that  genius  cannot  energize 
its  powers  unlefs  a  certain  portion  .of  knowledge 
be  provided,  on  whi<ik  to  operate  apd  with 
which  to  fermm4.  Let  idlcqieis  then  bo  longer 
feek  a  refuge  in  the 'hope  of  being  original 
by  the  mere  abfen  ce  of  learnings  which  alone 
can  inforni  a  neir-^eclged  writer  wl^ther  ^is 
thoughts  ^re  of  hi^o^Vfi  INVENTION^  or.oft]bafe 
who  went  before  him. 

O  2  Some 
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Some  pretty  unowned  verfes  on  the  death  of 

the  famous  Dr.  Franklin,  long  in  my  poffeflion 

but  never  printed  (to  my  knowlec^e),   ihaU 

clofe  this  article. 

I. 

Like  a  Newton  fublimely  he  foar'd 

To  a  fummit  before  unattain'd  | 
New  regions  of  Science  explored, 

And  the  palm  of  phtlofophy  gain'd. 

II. 

FroBV  a  fpark  which  he  brought  from  the  flciety 

He  difplay'd  an  unparallePd  wonder ; 
And  we  faw,  with  delight  and  furprife. 
That  his  rod  could  defend  us  from  thunder. 

III. 

« 

-  Had  he  wifely  but  learn'd  to  purfue 

The  bright  track  for  his  talents  defign'dp 
What  a  tribute  of  praife  had  been  due 
To  this  teacher  and  friend  of  mankind ! 

IV. 

But  to  covet  political  fame 

Was  in  him  a  degrading  ambition ; 
'l''was  a  fpark  that  from  Lucifer  came. 

And  firft  kindled  the  blaze  of  fedition. 

V. 

May  not  Candour  then  write  on  his  unit 

Here,  alas  I  lies  a  noted  iMTfiMToa  ; 
Whofe  flame  op  to  heaven  (hould  burn, 

Butinvertedf  defcends  to  the  centre  ? 

He  INVENTED  a  ftove,  where  the  flame  was 
contrived  fo  as  to  defcend  inilead  of  rifing  up- 
wards. 

A    JOKE 
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A    JOKE    AND    A   JEST 

ARE  not  exaftly  fynonymous ;  the  laft  is  the 
pleafanter  trifle  of  the  two,  and  has  come  into 
play  fince  intelleft  has  been  more  diffufed. 
We  are  now  grown  faftidious  in  our  focial  plea- 
fures,  and  to  degrade  a  jest  call  it  a  joke; 
when  in  former  days  the  clown,  or  merry-an- 
drew,  or  fool  of  courts  and  palaces,  whofe  wit 
feldom  rofe  above  mere  pradlical  jokes,  was 
dignified  by  the  name  of  jester.  The  laft  of 
thefe  creatures  upon  record  was  taken  into 
King  Charles  the  Firft's  houfehold,  where  he 
affronted  archbiftiop  Laud ;  and  afterwards  be- 
ing neglefted  and  loft  fight  of  in  the  civil  war, 
the  cuftom  was  no  loiter  obferved.  City 
JESTERS  remained  longer  in  the  world;  and 
ninety  years  ago  Lord  Mayor's  fool  jumped  i^to 
a  cuftard  for  the  laft  time  I  heard  or  can  find 
trace  of  him. 

A  horrible  pradice  however  did  prevail  at 
Salift)ury  in  Wiltftiire,  not  more  than  fifty  or  at 
moft  fixty  years  ago,  and  was  called,  a  joke. 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Harris,  the  learned  James 
Harris,  tell  it  as  a  thing  he  remembered : — how 
a  naan  there,  excellent  at  afting  the  charadler 
of  a  lunatic,  was  encouraged  to  burft  fuddenly 
upon  ftrangers  fet  down  to  fupper  at  an  inn ; 
where  after  he  had  terrified  them  all  by  his 
clamours  and  apparent  diftra£iion,  they  were 
dragged  from    under  the  table,    chairs,    &c, 

where 
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where  their  fears  had  fent  them  for  refuge,  and 
kindly  informed  by  their  laughing  friends  in 
the  fecret,  that  all  this  was  nothing  but  a  jokf. 
From  fiich  dangerous  devices,  fo  perilous  both 
to  the  adlorS  and  the  audience,  libera  nos^ 
t)6mine  ! 

Df.  Samuel  Johtifon,  though  full  of  humour 
hirtfelf,  hated  a  fool-bom  jest,  as  our  Shake- 
Ipeare's  King  Henry  when  grown  wife  calls  it : 
aild  I  have  feldom  feen  him  much  more  angry 
than  he  was  with  me,  one  morning,  at  WeiR: 
Chefter;  while  fome  gentleman  of  the  town 
was  fhewing  us  the  curiofitics  of  fo  ancient  and 
refpeftable  a  place :  for  our  Dodor  was  fWw, 
and  heavy,  and  fhort-fighted ;  and  by  the  time 
\it  had  begun  to  examine  and  difcufs  one  thing, 
our  brifker  Cicerone  fet  ns  all  going  in  chace  of 
another.  This  went  on  a  while ;  and  I  faw  im- 
patience ftruggling  with  civility  in  Johnfon's 
conntenance,  when  he  fuddenly  alkcd  me — in 
order  to  flop  him,  I  fuppofe — "  Pray  what  is^ 
ttiis  gentleman's  name,  who  accompanies  us  fo 
officionfly  ?" — ^**  I  think  they  call  him  Harold 
(replied  I) ;  and  perhaps  yonll  find  him  to  be 
of  the  family  of  Harold  Harefo&ty  he  runs  with 
us  at  fuch  a  rate.^ — ^**  Oh !  madam,  you  had 
rather  crack  a  joke,  I  know,  than  ftop  to  leam 
any  thing  I  can  teach;  fo  take  the  road  you 
were  bom  to  run,* 


JUDGMENT^ 
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JUDGMENT,    DISCKRNMENT,    CftlTIClSM. 

Tis  with  our  JUDGMENTS  38  ouf  watchcs^  none 
Go  juft  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own, 

fays  Mr-  Pope ;  while  his  arch  tormentor  Den- 
nis tells  us,  and  very  rightly  too,  that  judg- 
ment is  a  cool  flow  faculty,  which  attends  not 
a  man  while  in  the  rapture  of  poetic  compofi- 
tion.  It  is  not  then  fynonymous  to  discb&ii- 
M£NT,  which  I  ihould  call  an  acute  andpencs 
trating  power,  quick-fighted  ever  to  mark  a  de- 
fe&y  often  animated  enough  likewife  in  cbace 
of  a  beauty.  Thefe  qualities  ought  above  all 
others  to  unite  in  formation  of  a  man  of  the 
world  and  a  critic.  Jean  Rouffet  fays,  that  if 
Cardinal  Alberoni  had  been  as  judicious  in 
keeping  clofe  his  own  fcntiments  from  a  rival 
or  coadjutor  as  he  was  adroit  to  discern  theirs, 
no  man  could  have  hoped  ever  to  reach  his 
ikill  in  tht/favoir-^vre :  whilft  every  writer  who 
wifhea  to  extend  his  fame  through  future  ages, 
will  readily  agree  that  the  criticism  which 
we  all  acknowledge  to  be  a  faculty  happily  com- 
bined of  JUDGMENT  and  discernment,  is  the 
true  amber  wherein  gockd  poetry  defires  to  be 
prefierved  and  feen  through--^fc>lid  yet  clear,  as 
Ovid  fays  fo  fweetly. 


-ut  cburnea  iiquis 


Signa  tegat  claro,  vel  Candida  lllia,  vitro. 

Such  criticism  really  and  bona  fide  pofTet 
fes  the  property  falfely  by  the  ancients  attri- 
buted 
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buted  to  Afphodet,  which  for  that  reafon  they 
planted  near  burying-grounds,  in  order  to  fup- 
ply  with  proper  nourifhm&t  the  manes  of  the 
dead. 


KALENDAR,  ALMANACK,  REGISTER  OF  TIME. 

THE  firft  of  thefe  words  I  have  written  with 
a  kappa,  becaufe  fcholars  tell  me  that  'tis  of 
Greek  derivation,  and  comes  from  their  verb  to 
call-^TLS  the  prieft  appointed  to  obferve  the 
new  moon  gave  notice  on  his  firft  difceming 
her  appearance  in  the  heavens  by  a  call  to  him 
who  prefided  over  the  facrifices.  Almanack 
is  an  Hebrew  or  Arabic  word ;  and  feems,  I 
know  not  very  well  why,  to  have  reference  to- 
wards aftrology ;  whilft  for  the  true  repister 
OF  TIME  we  muft  depend  upon  the  kalendar. 
That  of  Numa  Pompilius  contented  a  warlike 
nation  like  the  Romans  for  near  feven  hundred 
years :  but  Casfar,  who  united  learning  and  ge- 
nius  to  his  military  talents,  reformed  the  abufes 
which  had  crept  in ;  not  however  changing  the 
names,  which  remained  the  fame  even  through 
Pope  Gregory's  ftill  more  philofophical  and 
complete  reformation,  fixteen  hundred  years 
after  Julius  Caefar's  time ;  a  veneration  for  li- 
terature  and  reverence  for  antiquity  having  re- 
ftrained  every  virtuous  and  wife  prince,  nay 
every  mad  and  tyrannical  one,  except  Nero, 
from  fuch  prefumption.     He  indeed  among  his 

other 
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Other  ftrange  exploits  ftruck  at  the  kalendar, 
intending  the  infertion  of  his  own  and  his  fa- 
vourites' names ;  but  the  defign  died  with  him, 
zndja/ts-cu/ottideswere  deferred  till  1793.  The 
month  Qjiintilis  was. called  July,  in  honour  of 
the  firft  Csefar,  by  Mark  Antony  during  his 
confulate;  and  the  like  compliment  was  paid 
to  Auguftus  after  his  deceafe,  but  I  forget  how 
early.  No  change  of  name  has  been  endured 
from  then  till  now.  In  Danet's  Didionary  of 
Antiquities  an  old  Roman  kalendar  is  pre- 
ferved,  where  I  ufed  to  read  and  laugh  at  this 
article : — "  From  the  14th  of  January  to  the 
23d,  wicked  days,  by  order  of  the  Senate.**  Surely 
the  Convention  muft  have  appropriated  thefe 
with  great  exaftnefs,  as  their  king's  murder 
clofed  the  number  fo  completely.  Every  month 
was  however  under  proteftion  of  fome  divinity ; 
but  our  modem  inftltutors  of  new  cuftoms  dc- 
fpife  all  acknowledgments  of  that  over-ruling 
Providence  which  they  daily  and  hourly  infult. 

It  is  however  fcarce  pardonable  in  a  Chrif- 
tian  writer  to  fpeak  fo  lightly  as  I  do  now,  when 
tracing  the  conduft  of  men  refolved  to  provoke 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  in  its  fuUeft  extent, 
by  the  abolition  of  the  Decalogue  given  by 
God  in  perfon  to  his  people,  and  confirmed  by 
him  incarnate  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety 
years  after.  When  the  fetting  apart  a  feventh 
day  for  reft  'was  infifted  upon,  our  Saviour 
Chrift  faid — Keep  the  Commandments:  and 
though  his  followers  changed   the  Jewifh  fa- 

baoth 
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baoth  for  the  day  on  which  he  rofe  again  from 
the  dead>  as  a  tranfaflioa  ftill  more  interefting 
than  the  finifh  of  creation  itfelf— /A^/  day  has 
been  venerated  by  every  fedl>  every  modifica- 
tion of  Chriftians,  either  by  a  cheerful  celebra- 
tion of  the  happinefs  it  has  enfured  to  ijis>  as  in 
the  Romilh  church — or  by  a  peculiar  faniiity 
of  manners  and  decency  of  behaviour,  as  among 
the  proteflants.  No  one  who  called  himfelf  a 
Chriftian  of  any  denomination  would  however 
fail  to  rcfpedi  a  day  fo  confecrated  by  repofe 
from  labour,  and  rational  meditation  on  the 
bleffings  we  receive;  till  thefe  new  infbruc- 
tors  of  mankind  arofe,  and  inftituted  decades 
for  the  mere  purpofe  of  avoiding  Sunday,  and 
cutting  oflF  from  their  deluded  followers  all  com- 
munication with  Heaven— left  peradventure 
they  might  receive  illumination,,  and  learn  to 
condemn  a  caufe  fo  facrilegious,  a  condu^  fo 
grofs  and  ihamelefs. 


KING,  SOVEREIGN,  MONARCH,  PRINCE,  DUKE. 

WORDS  differing  little  except  in  etymo- 
logy, and  ever  challenging  refpe£l  from  man, 
who  firft  invented  them  in  earlieft  ages  to  fhew 
the  original  and  neceffary  propenfity  of  our 
nature  to  diftinguifh  itfelf  from  inferior  crea- 
tures equally  gregarious,  not  merely  by  choofing 
a  chief  (for  Heaven  has  beftowed  that  inftinA 
on  many  animals,  cranes,  bees,  &c),  but  by 

eleding 
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cleifting  as  head  of  tbofe  more  enlightened 
tribes^,  which  form  the  human  race,  fome  per- 
fon  eminent  above  bis  fellows  for  fome  quality 
well  underftood  and  by  them  juftly  cftecmed ; 
fitted  in  ihort  for  the  fupreme  command,  by 
native,  or  acquired,  or  hereditary  •  excellence 
— a  benefaftor,  or  the  fon  of  a  benefaftor  to 
their  community,  to  whom  they  in  grateful  re- 
gard gave  titles  of  honour  and  diftinftion. 

Thus  Cambden  I  believe  and  Verftegan  agree, 
that  the  term  king,  of  Saxon  derivation,  is 
drawn  from  Cynins ;  whence  the  Tartars  call 
their  c/r^i^  like  wife — the  original  word,  when 
traced  to  the  root's  extremity,  fignifying,  as  I 
am  told,  i7t»fi  Jiout  and  valiant;  as  the  firft 
KINGS  were  monfter-tamers,  men  willingly  fol- 
lowed by  thofe  below  them  in  prowefs,  to  the 
great  labours  of  clearing  ground,  killing  wild- 
beafbs,  making  fenced  cities  and  the  like— firft 
in  difficulties  ever,  as  firft  in  place — ^painfiil 
though  glorious  pre-eminence ! 

Yet  ihcfe  were  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank, 
Pcrfeftioas  that  were  placed  in  bones  and  nerves ; 
Souls  more  refin'd  were  bent  on  kigber  views. 
To  civilise  the  rude  mipolift'd  world. 
And  lay  it  under  the  reftraint  of  laws  ; 
To  make  man  mild  and  fociable  to  man, 
To  cultivate  the  wild,  licentious  favage 
With  wifdom,  difciplinv,  and  liberal  arts, 
Tb'  cmbeHiftimirau  ef  Itfc. 

A^DisoN^s  Cato. 


And 
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And  true  it  feems,  that  thofe  who  fight  and 
kick  againft  their  king,  fight  alfo  againft  all 
and  each  of  thefe ;  and  far  as  they  fucceed 
return  to  barbarifm.  Oh!  may  the  prefent 
league  of  royalty  be  crowned  with  juft  fuccefs ! 
and  fave  all  Europe  now^  while  yet  *tis  time, 
from  fin,  from  forrow  and  confafion,  and  from 
relapfe  into  that  favage  ftate,  that  returning 
chaos  whereto  every  thing  appears  to  tend! 
The  word  rex  meantime,  deriving  as  the  Scy- 
thian RiECKS)  the  Spaniih  jjjEf,  &c.  as  Poftel 
"  fays,  from  an  old  Hebrew  word  fignifying  the 
keaJy  feems  to  be  the  caufe  that  kings  add  tAat 
fignature  to  the  firft  name  now  in  thefe  Chrif- 
tian  days;  for  monarchs  have  no  fur-hames, 
but  appellatives — as  Henri  Beau-clerc,  mean- 
ing the  learned ;  Philippe  le  Bel,  meaning  the 
handfome,  &c.  And  thefe  late  writers  have 
fliewn  as  little  learning  as  loyalty  in  finding 
out  the  king  of  France  to  be  plain  Louis  Capet, 
as  they  call  him — feeing  that  hi§  anceftor  Hugh, 
when  the  nobles  chofe  to  fet  him  up  againft 
Charles  duke  of  Lorraine,  in  or  about  the  year 
987,  took  the  name  of  Capet  as  had:  for  fur- 
name  had  he  none  before ;  and  'tis  no  more 
his  name  than  George  rex  is  the  name  of  our 
own  gracious  sovereign:  his  father  was 
Hugues  le  Blanc,  or  Grand,  who  fubdued  Lo- 
thaire.  Duke  means  no  more  than  leader  or 
conDucior  of  armies  or  of  tribes,  when  young 
fociety  began  to  form,  and  mankind  rofe  above 
t^e  brute  creation  by  exerting  his  higheft  pri- 
vilege 
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vilege  to  its  nobleft  purpofe— that  of  claffing 
the  ranks  of  humanity  and  fixing  the  limits  of 
aggregate  life.  Te  duce  is  ft  ill  a  half  prover- 
biakexpreflion,  and  fignifies  attachment  to  our 
leaaer.  Meantime  monarch  in  the  politeft 
language  well  oppofed  to  a  i^^arch  and  a  israrchy, 
denotes  a  fole  and  sov  ereign  fway:  solera  in 
or  so uf^E RAIN  implying  that  this  monarch  was 
fei  over  all — ^the  univer/al  governor ,  under  whom 
tributary  princes  ruled  ^^firji  figures— pj^jj^. 
CEPS  in  their  own  diftridls— while  he,  the  head 
of  gold,  held  the  fupreme  jurifdidion,  and  to 
him  all  appeals  were  made.  Four  of  thefe  uni- 
verfal  monarchies  are  paft;  and  God  has  ex- 
plicitly declared  by  his  prophets  that  there  fliall 
be  no  more  fuch : — he  now  punifties  with  ex- 
emplary fufferings  that  nation  which  fince  our 
Saviour's  coming  has  alone  aimed  at  universal 
monarchf;  and  ftiews  to  all  the  world  that 
he  who  exalteth  himfelf  ftiall  be  abafed. 


KNAVERY,    RASCALITY,    WAGGISH  FRAUD, 

TRICKS. 

THESE  are  not  quite  fynonymous  I  think, 
the  fecond  word  implying  fomewhat  more  fe- 
rious  than  the  others.  All  come  from  the  petty 
malice  and  buffoonery  of  fervants,  in  old  arifto- 
cratic  days  admitted  to  more  familiarities  than 
now ;  when  rank  is  lefs  furely  afcertained,  and 

more 
-4 
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nally  upon  thofe  who,  when  no  longer  inno- 
cent, were  by  that  one  great  faculty  alone  ren- 
dered capable  of  every  evil ;  infomuch  that 
God  thought  fit  to  confound  their  pride  by  his 
immediate  interpofition,  adding  on  that  occa- 
fion  miracle  to  punifhment. 

Since  that  unhappy  hour,  it  has  been  juftly 
accounted  learning  for  mortals  to  read  the 
precepts  of  their  anceftors,  while,  as  one  of 
their  fweeteft  poets  bed  expreffes  it. 

We  write  in  fand,  our  language  g^wa. 
And  like  the  tide  our  work  overflows. 

Worfe  ftill !  while  birds  and  beads  have  all 
of  them  a  method  whereby  to  comprehend  the 
mutual  fympathy  of  amorous  emotion,  or  friend- 
ly intercourfe,  by  founds  well  underftood ;  even 
kings  and  princes  of  the  human  race  are  obliged 
to  call  in  th)e  afliftance  of  scholarship  in 
fome  degree,  in  order  to  know  the  tongue  and 
dialed  of  that  fair  ^hom  they  would  addrefs 
before  they  can  woo  her  a£fe£lions. 

If  this  rhapfody  is  thought  tedious  or  offen- 
five,  as  fetting  language  too  high  upon  the  fcale 
of  human  acquirements,  let  us  recoiled  that 
there  is  nothing  worth  acquiring  to  be  had  with- 
out this  indifpenfable  key  to  it ;  and  although 
Balzac  terms  fuch  studies  the  luggage  of  anti- 
quity, and  Locke  advifes  us  to  fill  the  mind 
with  ufcful  refleftions,  rather  than  load  it  with 
a  weight  of  erudition — it  was  perhaps  becaufe 
the  firft  wifhed  to  conceal  his  o'wn  ignorance  of 

ancient 
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ancient  ftyle  and  dialed,  under  an  affumed 
contempt  y  while  he  intended  to  form  a  phrafe- 
ology  wholly  his  own  in  France,  and  render 
that  the  criterion  of  excellence.  Mr.  Lo.ke 
began  the  world  a  wit  and  critic,  and  half  a 
poet,  and  made  epigrams ;  and  one  might  fay 
with  Prior, 

I'm  forry,  Sir,  that  you've  difca "ded 
The  men  with  whom  fo  long  you  herded. 

But  his  conftitution  would  not  permit  him  to 
toil  through  the  ftiff  clays  of  grammar,  logic,  or 
fchool  LEARNING  of  any  fort ;  di fputes con ( ern- 
ing  which  always  put  him  out  of  humour,  his 
biographers  fay,  efpecially  Mr.  P.  de  Cofte,  in 
his  Character  rather  than  Life  of  Locke,  printed 
by  Mr.  des  Maizeaux ;  and  fo  he  blinded  his 
own  eyes,  and  thofe  of  his  followers,  with  the 
duft  raifed  by  Defcartes,  till  he  kept  a  cloud  of 
it  thick  between  him  and  the  old  Ariftotelians, 
and  fancied  that  philofophy  for  ever  exploded 
by  French  genius,  in  good  time!  and  French 
audacity.  Locke's  reach  of  mind  was  fuch, 
however,  he  could  oot  but  know  that,  in  order 
our  heads  Ihould  be  ftored  with  ufeful  reflec- 
tions, fomewhat  Ihould  be  provided  for  us  to 
refle£l  upon : — and  that  even  moral  philofophy, 
or  ethics,  muft  come  to  tbe  grammarian  for 
elucidation,  as  chronology  muft  defcend  to  the 
computift  for  proofs — might  be  ftiown  from  a 
couplet  in  the  Eflay  on  Man,  where  Mr.  Pope 

P  afferts 
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aflerts  pretty  roundly — I  hope  without  under- 
ftanding  himfelf — ^that 

For  modes  of  faith  let  gracelefs  zealots  fight. 
His  can't  be  wrong,  whofe  life  is  in  the  right. 

Now  furely  the  Mahometan  paradife  is  no 
truer,  and  the  Mahometan  faith  no  purer,  for 
the  good  lives  of  fome  individual  Muffulmen ; 
nor  will  any  one  believe  the  ftory  of  Viftnoo 
and  his  Seven  Metamorphofes  an  hour  fooner, 
becaufe  they  fee  fome  good  old  Bramin,  who 
believes  them  faithfully,  leading  an  innocent 
and  praife worthy  life.  Mr.  Gibbon  does  not 
appear  to  give  credit  to  Polytheifm,  or  forbear 
to  laugh  at  ftories  of  thofe  deities  which  were 
ferioufly  enough  adored  by  the  incomparable 
Scipio— although  he  laments  their  exclufion.— - 
Ridiculous ! — ^Had  then  Mr.  Pope  only  put  the 
perfonal  pronoun  in  place  of  the  pojfejjhc  one, 
as  nominative  cafe  to  the  verb,  and  faid. 

He  can't  be  wrong  whofe  life  is  in  the  right, 

it  had  been  quite  fuificient,  and  explained  his 
own  meaning  clearly;  wllich  doubtlefs  went 
no  further  than  to  fay  how  a  virtuous  Mufful- 
man  was  as  valuable  in  the  fight  of  his  impar- 
tial Creator,  as  a  virtuous  Chriftian;  and  the 
morality  of  Scipio  equally  dear  to  God  as  that 
of  my  Lord  Falkland  or  Marechal  Turenne. 
So  much  for  the  influence  of  grammar  on  a 
branch  of  study  that  has  often  enough  pro- 
feffed  a  lofty  contempt  of  it ; — and  I  could  give 

an 
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tin  inftance  of  it^  confequ^ncfc  with  regard  to 
hiftorical  fails  too,  and  the  art  of  ncgociatmg 
between  contending  powers,  and  of  penning 
treaties  with  cOrreAnefs  incapable  of  being 
eluded  by  intereft,  or  denied  by  infenfibility. 

The  anecdote  relates  to  a  capitulation  of  the 
Dutch  garrifon  in  Toumay,  1745,  when  they 
thought  themfelves  reftrained  by  an  article  only 
Jrom  adling  for  a  limited  time  in  any  of  the  bar- 
rier towns ;  but  foon  found  out  how  the  gram- 
matical conftrudtion  of  the  words  had  deceived 
them,  when  the  French  interpreted  that  con- 
vention,  as  tying  them  Up  from  afting  in  any 
jpart  of  Europe.  The  cavil  turned  upon  the  foU 
lowing  expreflion : — Dutch  trc^opS  were  not  to 
aA  in  any  df  the  places  fey  plus  feculees  de  ia  bar^ 
tkft^  Our  honeft  Hollanders  doubtlefs  iinder^ 
ftood  de  hi  barriert  in  the  genitive  cafej 
MeiSteurs  les  Francois  fwi^re  they  m)eant  it  iii 
the  ablative. 

Shall  I  go  on?  or  have  I  faid  ent>ngh?  as 
Milton  makes  his  I^dy  it.  Comus  exclaim, 
when  praifing  Virtue  before  the  throne  of  Vice  t 
— ^r  can  endugh  be  faid  t6  Enhance  the  value 
of  thofe  STtJDiEs  ^hich  tehd  to  elu-cidate  so  ho- 
&A8TIC  LEAiEiNiKG,  and,  fixing  th^  boundaries 
of  language,  feek  for  their  objeA  the  well  un- 
derilanding  of  fpeech  ? 

iSpcecK!    fhim  ht*8  tanali     Sj^fcbhl    Thoi^hl's  criterion 

tooi 
Thouf^t  hfribr ivilHMBff  idbme  JFonh  gold  or  drofli> 
When  MiAfilMiMrfMMr'lui^iir  itt  nai  xvprth. 


P  z  But 
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But  poetry  is  idle,  if  we  feek  to  be  fublime  in 
our  defcription  of  its  excellency,  its  dignity,  or 
its  power ;— for  Ipeech  was  the  engine  of  crea- 
tive energy. — HcJ/>ake  the  word,  and  they  were 
created. 


TO  LACERATE,  TO  TEAR,  TO  REND,  TO  BREAK^ 

TO  SEPARATE  WITH  VIOLENCE,    TO 

DIVIDE  FORCIBLY,  TO  SPLIT, 

THAT  the  firft  of  thefe  words  fhould  be  fo 
feldom  ufed  in  converfation,  though  eminently 
pleafing,  one  might  enquire  long  and  find  no 
caufe,  unlefs  its  familiarity  with  the  Surgeon's 
profeflion  may  be  deemed  one.  Their  diftinc- 
tions  between  a  coniufedy  an  incifed,  and  a  lace* 
rated  wound  may  have  given  difguft,  ml  con- 
tributed, for  aught  I  know,  to  the  banifhment 
of  that  expreffion  from  polite  fociety,  where  it 
would  found  pedantic  and  improper.  In  fe- 
rious  and  Heady  talk  concerning  any  important 
event,  we  yet  retain  it  however ;  and  no  man 
would  be  difpraifed  for  faying  in  company, 
that  when  he  looked  upon  Great  Britain  in  a 
geographical  map,  it  gave  him  the  idea  of 
having  in  former  ages  adhered  as  by  a  flcin  to 
the  continent ;  and  thence  being  roughly  la- 
cerated by  fome  accident,  was  perhaps  rent 
away,  like  Sicily  from  Calabria's  (bore,  of 
which  the  word  rhegio  is  a  corroborating  evi- 
dence; while  to  s^EPARATE  with  violence,  and 

rO&CIBLY 
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FORCIBLY  DIVIDE  One  placc  from  another,  is 
the   property  of  earthquakes   common  in  the 
South  of  Italy  and  its  vicinage,  where  a  travel- 
ler perpetuaUy   fees    little    iflands    apparently 
TORN   ojff  from   the   neighbouring  coaft,    and 
principally   ajjout   Puzzuoli,    till  the    fight   of 
rocks  SPLIT 'in  tw  s  or  broken  in  a  thoufand 
pieces  by  their  own  internal  commotions,  fcarce 
s^ftonilh  oiie — fo  frequent  as  well  as  frightful  ?re 
thefe  phaenomena.     So  much  for  the  aur^logy  of 
words  not  fynonymous  after  all ;  whiift  a  fo- 
reigner muft  be  careful  above  every  thing  to 
^void  our  vile  Weftern  dialefts,  which  fay,  I 
broke  my  beft  muflin  aproa  in  fnatching  a  china 
plate  to  fave  it  from  being  torn:  a  plirafe  iii 
'  which  broke  and  ^orn  arc  put  precifelj^  iu   the 
wrong  place. — :For  better  explanat'on,  whatever 
is  woven  may  be  torn,  whatever  is  brittle  or 
fragile  we  can  eafily  b^eak  ;  the  hardcft  fub- 
ftances  will   split,  if  gunpowder   oe  applied 
properly  for  that  purpofe.     Jealoufy  will  sepa- 
rate with  violence  the  clofeft  friendfhips;  and 
the  fpirit  of  party  rage  divide  the  neareft  ties 
of  blood.     Flefti  is  lacerated  by  a  thoufand 
accidents  ;  but  irruptions  from  a  volcano  rend 
even  mountains  afunder. 


LANGUAGES, 
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LANGUAGES,    TONGUES,    SPEECH,    IDIQM, 

DIAJLECT. 

AS  all  LANGUAGE  was  at  firft  oral^  one  would 
naturally  fuppofe  the  fecond  of  thefe  words  to 
be  the  common  converfation  term ;  but  expe- 
rience fays  no,  notwithftandin^  that  its  deriva- 
tion is  nearer  home  than  the  others — if  we  ex- 
cept  SPEECH,  that  claims  from  Runic  origin  like 
itfelf.  But  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues, 
beftowed  on  Chrift's  Apoftles  by  the  immediate 
interpofition  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  propagating  his  divine  precepts,  might 
poflibly  contribute  to  the  confecration  of  this, 
word  jfrom  very  common  or  familiar  ufe,  though 
it  yet  remains  an  ornament  of  poetry ;  while 
SPEECH  fignifies  more  popularly  a  general /otr^r 
of  utterance,  than  a  mode  of  it  appropriated  to 
fome  particular  nation.  '  Idiom  implies  the  caft 
of  expreflion  and  turn  of  difcourfe  belonging  to 
a  LANGUAGE,  and  dialect  runs  into  fub-divi- 
fions,  as  the  country  where  'tis  fpoken  divides 
into  provinces  or  diftri6ls.  Thefe  dialects  in 
England,  France,  or  Spain,  where  there  is  (or 
ought  to  be)  one  government  only,  are  mere 
corruptions  not  modifications  of  the  language. 
— In  Italy,  as  heretofore  in  Greece,  matters 
are  very  different ;  each  ftate  has  a  feparate  code 
of  laws,  diftinft  manners,  drefTes,  habits  of  life^ 
dependent  on  their  different  governments ;  fome 
of  which  are  monarchical,  fome  purely  arifto- 

cratical: 
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cratical:  in  countries  fo  diverfified,  the  Jan- 
guage  varies  too,  and  almoft  every  dialect  is 
a  written  one. — I  have  feen  books  in  Milanefe, 
and  tranflations  from  the  Tufcan  into  Venetian 
frequently: — indeed  you  fee  upon  the  iigns, 
&c.  when  you  come  into  a  new  ftate,  all  over 
Italy;  for,  though  the  accomplilhed  ladies  of 
the  court  and  profeffed  fcholars  fpeak  to  you  in 
Florentine^  or  as  we  fay  Italiany  the  ordinary 
people  fcarce  know  pf  fuch  a  tongue  either  at 
Naples,  Genoa,  or  Turin,  where  either  French 
or  the  provincial  patois  falutes  your  ear  fo  con- 
ftantly,  'tis  difficult  to  fuppofe  yourfelf  in  that 
nation  of  which  you  ftudied  the  language  when 
in  England.  In  the  Venetian  ftate  I  faw  a  man 
who  I  had  been  told  was  Giorgio  Scenda^  write 
his  name  upon  his  door  Zorzo  Zendon ;  and  it 
ufcd  to  be  pay.fport  to  talk  Milanefe  with  , an 
old  Tufcan  laquais  de  place  at  Florence,  and 
he  called  it  Ttirkijh,  nor  would  believe  it  was  a 
dialeft  of  Italy. 

Meantime  speech  is  the  comprehenfive  word 
ufed  ferioufly  for  a  tranfcendental.  "  There  is 
jieither  speech  nor  language"  (fays  the  pfalmift), 
but  their  voices  are  heard  among  them." — "  In 
SPEECH  be  thefe  eight  parts  following,"  fays 
our  Lilly's  Grammar ;  a  book  that  boafts  a  con- 
ftellation  of  fcholarfhip  and  learning  in  thofe 
who  compofed  it,  which  hardly  any  other  of 
the  fame  fize  can  fti6w;  while  the  illuftrious 
names  of  Erafmus,  Dean  Collet,  Lilly,  and  I 
believe  Sir  Thomas  More  himfelf,  embalm  and 

prcferve 
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preferve  it  for  as  long  as  literature  fhall  laft  in 
this  kingdom.  An  example  to  take  in  our  five 
wor  Is  at  the  head  of  this  article,  muft  not  how- 
ever be  forgotten:  it  might  be  made  to  run 
thu?  : 

Charles  Qjiint  was  noted  for  faying,  that  fo 
many  languaofs  as  a  man  knot's,  fo  many 
times  is  he  man.  If  this  pofition  be  true,  what 
a  mortal  muft  the  interpreter  of  Sultan  Solyman 
have  been !  ^^  ho  was  faid  to  have  fpoken  twenty- 
fevcu  divers  tongues  with  fluency  and  eafe, 
among  which  were  fome  Malabarick  dialects, 
Itnift;  and  oven  the  clucking  speech  of  the 
Hottentots  murt  have  been  called  in  for thepur- 
pofe  of  making  out  fo  furprifingly  great  a  varie- 
ty. I%is  not,  however,  knowing  a  number  of 
names  for  one  thing,  that  conftitutes  a  philolo- 
ger  like  James  Harris,  or  like  Samuel  Johnfon, 
althoi-gh  it  may  make  a  linguift  like  Baretti. 

And  fure,  faid  I,  you  find  yourfelf  fo  able, 

Pity  you  was  not  druggcrman  ct  Babel.       Donne. 

While  to  difcover  the  root  and  grafp  the  ftem  of 
language;  to  inveftigate  its  qualities,  and 
examine  into  its  colours ;  to  learn  the  ramifica- 
tions, and  form  acquaintance  with  the  idiom$, 
thofe  flowers  that  adorn  it:  to  preferve  their 
fwe  -t^,  and  ftore  them  up  a  valuable  p rovifion 
of  materials  for  the  arts  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and 
Poetrj' — this  is  the  ufeful,  and  not  undelightful 
defiination  of  a  fcholar's  life — 

While  from  fctencc*  proud  tree  the  rich  fruit  he  receivesy 
Who  co\ild  fliakc  the  whole  trunk,  while  they  turn'd  a  few 
leaves. 

LARGEj 
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LARGE,  BIO,  BULKY,  GREAT. 

THAT  thefe  words  are  nearly  fynonymous, 
we  doubt  not ;  that  they  are  not  wholly  fo,  may 
be  feen  by  applying  thepa  differently,  and  plac- 
ing them  clofely  without  iniputation  of  tautolo- 
gy, while  we  affirm  that  Mr.  BakewelFs  large 
breed  of  ftieep  iji  Leicefterlhire  produced  in  the 
year  1780,  or  then  abouts,  a  ram  fo  bulky,  as 
at  three  years  old  to  meafure  two  feet  five  inches 
liigh,  and  five  feet  ten  inches  round  his  body, 
or,  as  we  exprefs  it,  in  the  girth.  Such  is  the 
effefl  of  care  and  cultivation ;  which  in  laui- 
ferous  animals  is  of  apparent  ufe,  becaufe  fo 
much  wool  may  be  gathered  off  a  body  fo 
LARGE  in  circumference.  Great  cattle  how- 
ever fcarcely  can  be  faid  to  anfwer  the  pains 
taken  to  increafe  their  fize.  A  big  cow  is  not 
found  to  give  as  much  more  or  as  much  better 
milk  than  her  companions,  as  will  pay  the  far- 
mer for  the  deep  paflure  fhe  ftands  in  need  of, 
and  for  his  unremitted  attention  in  clanpe  and 
renewal  even  of  that;  befides  that  the  breed 
will  revert  back  to  the  natural  magnitude  every 
year,  unlefs  much  money  is  fpent,  and  pains 
taken  to  prevent  it: — and  I  ^belkve  large 
oxen  in  countries  where  they  plough  with  them, 
do  no  more  work,  and  do  that  work  no  better, 
than  beafts  of  the  common  undcgenerated  fize. 
Such  pleafures  wul  at  length  end  where  they 
began-^in  mere  experiment ;  for  Nature  when 

pxefTed 
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preffed  out  of  her  common  courfe  refents  the. 
infult,  and  drives  man  back  by  means  unknown 
even  to  himfelf— back  to  the  beaten  road,  fo 
fure^as  he  ever  was  difpofed  to  quit  it ;  whatever 
ftrange  temptation  might  feducc,  whatever  in- 
quifitive  philofophy  might  prompt  him. ' 


LAVISH,    PROFUSE,    PRODIGAL. 

THESE  adjeftives  end  in  a  climax;  for  he 
who  begins  by  being  lavish  will  foon  become 
PROFUSE,  and  finifh  with  growing  fo  complete- 
ly PRODIGAL^  that  no  income  will  fupply  his 
wafteful  and  ridiculous  excefs.  This  laft  word 
is  for  that  reafon  turned  into  a  fubftantive,  and 
expreffes  a  man  guilty  of  aU  fuch  riotous  follies 
as  are  afcribed  to  the  youth  in  our  Bleffed  Savi- 
our's w'ell-known  parable. — Tropes  of  poetry 
^nd  rhetoric  do  moft  certainly  and  daily,  as 
Dodlor  Johnfon  fays,  encroach  upon  our  profe, 
and  the  metaphorical  becomes  the  current  fcnfe 
in  time.  This  affertion  is  obvioufly  true  in  the 
naming  one  of  our  very  common  fruits — called 
2LifrJl  poffibly  the  nedarine  or  ne8areons  fruit, 
in  order  to  diftinguifti  it  as  fuperior  to  all  others 
in  flavour ; — and  now  'tis  known  by  that  name 
only. — With  regard  to  the  words  upon  my  lift, 
the  fame  Do6lor  Johnfon  with  his  accuftomed 
wifdom  obferved,  that  a  young  man  naturally 
difpofed  to  be  lavish  evej-  appears  befet  with 

tempta- 
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temptations  to  extend  his  folly,  and  become 
eminently  pj^iofuse,  till  he  can  fcarcely  aiToid 
ending  his  days  a  prodigal,  diftreffed  oa 
every  fide  in  mind,  body,  and  eftate ;  for  while 
the  neighbours  and  acquaintance  r^refs  that 
fpirit  of  penurious  niggardlinefs  which  now 
and  then  betrays  itfelf  in  a  boy  of  mean  educa*' 
jion — ^becaufe  from  that  bafenefs  indulged  no 
fleafure  or  profit  can  acme  to  ftanders  by-^ 
they  all  encourage  an  empty-headed  lad  in  idle 
and  expenfive  waftefulnefs,  from  whence  fome- 
thing  may  poflibly  drop  into  every  gaping  ' 
jnouth.  I  never  myfelf  heard  a  ftory  of  prodi- 
gality reduced  to  want,  yet  keeping  up  its  cha* 
rafter  in  the  very  hour  of  defpair,  lb  well  au^ 
thenticated  as  the  following,  which  I  gained 
^  from  a  native  of  Italy. 

Two  gentlemen  of  that  country  were  walking 
leifurely  up  the  Hay-Market  fome  time  in  the 
year  1749,  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  famous 
Cuzzona,  an  aftrefs  who  fome  time  before  had 
been  in  high  vogue,  but  was  then  as  they  heard 
in  a  very  pitiable  fituation.  Let  us  go  and  vifit 
her,  faid  one  of  them,  flie  lives  but  over  the 
way.  The  other  confented ;  and  calling  at  the 
door,  they  were  ftiewn  up  flairs,  but  found  the 
faded  beauty  dull  and  fpiritlefs,  unable  or  un- 
willing to  converfe  on  any  fubjeft.  How's 
this  ?  cried  one  of  her  cpnfolers,  are  you  ill  ? 
or  is  it  but  low  fpirits  chiains  your  tc^gue  fo  P-^ 
Neither,  replied  fhe :  'tis  hunger  I  fuppofel  I 
ate  nothing  yefterday,  and   now  'tis  paft  fix 

o'clock. 
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I 

o'clock,  and  not  one  penny  I  have  in  the  world 
to  buy  me  any  food. — Come  with  us  inftantly 
to  a  tavern,  we  will  treat  you  with  the  beft  roaft 
fowls  and  Port  wine  that  London  can  produce. 
— But  I  will  have  neither  my  dinner  nor  my 
place  of  eating  it  prefcribed   to   we^  anfwered 
Cuzzona  in  a  fharper  tone — elfe  I  need  never 
have  wanted.     Forgive  me,  cries  the  friend — 
do  your  own  way ;  but  eat  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  reftore  fainting  nature. — She  thanked  him 
then,  and  calling  to  her  a  friendly  wretch  v- ho 
inhabited   the  fame  .theatre  of   miilry,    gave 
him  the  guinea  the  vifitor  accompanied  his  lafl 
words  with,  and   Run    with  this  money,  faid 
ihe,  to  fuch   a  wine-merchant — namrrg    him ; 
he  is  the  only  one  keeps  good  Tokay  bv  him — 
'tis  a  guinea  a  bottle,  mind  you — to  the  boy — 
and  bid  the  gentleman  you  buy  it  of  give  you 
a  loaf  into  the  bargain — he  won*t  refufe.     In 
half  an  hour  or  lefs  the  lad  returned  with  the 
Tokay.     But  where,  cries  Cuzzona,  is  the  loaf 
I  fpoke  for?  The  merchant  would  give  me  no 
loaf,  replies  her  meffenger ;  he  drove  me  from 
the  door,  and  aflced  if  I  took  him  for  a  baker. 
— Blockhead  ?  exclaims  fhe,  why  I   muft  have 
bread  to  my  wine  you  know,  and  I  have  not 
a  penny  to  purchafe  any — Go  beg  me  a  loaf 
direftly.     The  fellow  returns  once  more  v.ith 
/One  in  his  hand   and  a  halfpenny,  telling  'em 
the  gentleman  threw  him  three,'-and  laughed 
at  his  impudence. — She  gave  her  Mercury  the 
money— broke   the    bread    into   a   wafh-hand 

bafoa 
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bafon  which  flood  near,  poured  the  Tokay 
over  it,  and  devoured  the  whole  with  eager- 
nefs.  This  was  indeed  a  heroine  in  profusion. 
Some  aftive  well-wifhers  procured  her  a  bene- 
fit after  this ;  fhe  gained  about  350I.  'tis  faid, 
and  laid  out  two  hundred  of  the  money  inflant- 
ly  in  a  JhelUcap ;  they  wore  fuch  things  then. 
But  Doflor  Johnfon  had  always  fome  flory  at 
hand  to  check  extravagant  and  wanton  wafte- 
falncfs.  His  improvifo  verfes  made  on  a  young 
Heir's  coming  of  age  are  highly  capable  of  re- 
flraining  fuch  folly,  if  it  is  to  be  reflrained; 
they  never  yet  were  printed,  I  believe. 

Long  expci^ed  one-and-twenty. 
Lingering  year,  at  length  is  fiown  ; 
Pride  and  pleafure,  pomp  and  plenty, 
Great  — —  ^  arc  now  your  own. 

Loofen'd  from  the  minor's  tether. 

Free  to  mortgage  or  to  fcU, 

Wild  as  wind,  and  light  as  feather,  r 

Bid  the  fons  of  thrift  farewell. 

Call  the  Betfeys,  Kates  and  Jennies,  't 

All  the  names  that  banifh  care  $       '  .  r 

Lavish  of  your  grandfire's  guineas,  ^ .- ' 
Shew  the  fpirit  of  an  heir. 

All  that  prey  on  vice  or  folly 
Joy  to  fee  their  quarry  fly ; 
There  the  gamcftcr  light  and  jolly. 
There  the  lender  grave  and  fly. 

Wealth*  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander. 
Let  it  wander. as  it  will; 
Call  the  jockey,  call  the  pander. 
Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill. 

When 
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When  the  bonny  blade  carbufes^ 
Pockets  full,  and  fptnts  high — 
What  arc  acres  ?  what  are  houfes  ? 
Only  dirt  or  wet  or  dry. 

Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother 
Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  wafte  ; 
Scorn  their  counfel,  fcorn  their  pother—^ 
YoU  can  hang  of*  drown  at  laft. 


^■MM 


LAWLESS,  LICENTI6US5   WILD,  UNGOVERNABLE; 

THESE  WQrds  above  all  others  take  their 
fenfe — and  their  fynonymy,  if  fynonymous  they 
are — from  converfation.— We  fay  a  licenti- 
ous writer^  an  ungovernable  fchool-boy; 
a  WILD  young  fellow,  and  a  lawless  multi- 
tude. Whatever  is  unreftrained,  whatever  is 
jprefumptuous,  may  claim  thefe  epithets  adjec- 
tivialiy.— ^The  firft  is  however  ten  times  for  one 
ufed  as  an ,  advert ;  in  verfe  almoft  always-^ 
fince  Dryden's  time,  who  feldoni  ufing  com- 
pound epithets  often  ftrengthens  his  meaning 
by  giving  twcM« 

Blind  as  the  Cyclop,  nay  more  bVnd  than  hc^ 
They  oVn'd  a  lawless,  favage  lib^y» 
Like  that  our  painted  anceftors  once  prized 
Ere  empire's  arts  their  breafts  had  civiliiMw 

While  Pope  in  mtwre  modem  phrafe — lefs  ener- 
getic from  its  fuperiof  elegance  and  poUfh  per- 
liaps — ^but  very  beautifiilly  exclaims : 

Let 
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Let  earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  Aj, 
Planets  and  funs  run  lawless  ttirough  the  fky  t 
Let  ruling  angels  from  their  fpheres  be  hurl'd^ 
Being  on  being  wrcck'd — and  world  on  world  ; 
All  this  dread  order  break,  for  whom  ?  for  thce> 
Vile  worm !«»— Oh  madnefs !  pridt !  impiety  ! 

■ 

Would  not  one  think  he  had  been  writing 
to  citizen  Danton  or  CoUot  D'Herbois  of  the 
French  Convention?  Meantime  the  fecond 
ivord  on  our  lift  has  commonly  a  moral  fenfe 
tacked  to  it  beyond  what  naturally  follows  th€ 
other  three.  Such  a  one,  fay  we,  leads  a  licen- 
tious life,  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  it :  he 
was  ftrangely  ungovernable  when  a  lad,  and 
expelled  from  the  military  academy  at  Wool- 
wich for  his  WILD  pranks  and  extravagant 
conduft ;  incapable  of  being  reftrained  by  the 
rales  of  any  fociety — his  friends  then  fent  him 
to  fea,  where  he  headed  a  mutiny,  in  which  the 
captain  was  confined  in  irons  till  Vagario  anil 
his  comrades  had  gained  firm  poffeffion  of  the 
ihip :  they  put  out  the  yawl  then,  fet  their  com- 
mander and  the  three  officers  who  held  with 
him,  on  board  her ;  and  leaving  them  in  the 
midft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  find  their  w^y 
how  and  where  they  could,  carried  off  the  vef- 
fel,  and  turned  pirates,  fubjeft  to  no  controul, 
and  with  claims  to  no  proteftion.  How  a  ftate 
fo  LAWLESS  can  long  exift,  I  know  not-  The 
young  fellow  was  once,  beard  of  fince,  a^  hav- 
ing touched  at  Oraheite— a  fit  pkce  enough 
for  one  fo  favigely  dMpdfed. 

Cambdea 
3 
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Cambden  tells  us  of  a  court  called  lawless 
court  in  England,  held  at  King*s  Hill  fome- 
where  in  Eflex,  every  Wednefday  morning  at 
early  dawn  from  Michaelmas  to  Chriftmas; 
where  they  have  none  but  fire-light  to  do  bufi- 
nefs  bv,  and  he  who  owes  fuit  and  fervice  there 
forfeits  his  rent  if  he  fails  in  his  attendance. 
He  tells  lis  too,  that  this  was  a  puniftiment  im- 
pofed  on  the  tenants  there,  for  having  once  af- 
fembled  at  that  unlawful  hour,  with  intent 
to  raife  a  commotion.  I  fuppofe  the  ufage  is 
fallen  into  docay,  now  that  old  cuftoms  are 
in  a  general  ftate  of  relaxation.  Perhaps  our 
witiielUag  the  dreadful  cfiFefis  of  ungovernei> 
fur)'  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  may  give  us 
fpirit  to  hold  faft  however  by  our  legiflative 
powers  aad  conftituted  authority;  confcious 
that  to  maintain  them  is  to  fupport  ourfdvesy 
and  fave  our  living  perfons  from  mafTacre,  our 
dead  bodies  from  facrilegious  fpoilers,  which 
in  France  now  tear  up  the  corpfes  of  their  de- 
parted kings,  and  ftrip  with  fjiivage,  with  un- 
heard of  greed inefs — the  facred  dead  for  gain. 
— What  wonder  ? — ^\Vhen  commerce  languifh- 
es,  induftry  fleeps,  war  roars,  and  hunger 
rages — down  they  come  like  troops  of  wolves 
defcribed  by  Thomfon  in  his  Seafons : 

Burning  for  blood — ^bony,  and  gaunt,  and  grim, 
All  IS  their  prize  :  they  fa  den  on  rtie  deed, 
Prefs  him  to  earth,  and  pierce  his  mighty  heart  ; 
Nor  can  the  bull  his  awful  front  defend, 
Or  fhake  the  murderous  favages  away. 

RapacIoLi 
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Rapacious  at  the  mother's  throat  they  fly, 

And  tear  the  fcreaming  infant  from  her  breaft. 

Even  beauty — force  divine !  at  whofe  bright  glaocc. 

The  generous  lion  (lands  in  foften'd  gaze. 

Here  bleeds  a  helplefs,  undiftinguifh'd  prey. 

But  if,  apprizM  of  the  fcvere  attack. 

The  country  be  (hut  up ;  lur*d  by  the  fcent. 

On  church- yards  drear,  inhuman  to  relate^ 

The  difappointed  prowlers  fall — and  dig 

The  (hrowded  body  from  the  grave,  and  there, 

Miic'd  with  foul  fhades  and  frighted  ghoils — ^they  howl. 


I.AY,    SONG,   BALLAD ;    POETICAL  OR  MUSICAL 

COMPLAINT. 

\ 

I  SHOULD  not  have  faid  musical  com- 
plaint here,  had  I  not  hoped  the  foft  nigh- 
tingale's pathetic  ftrains  would  in  fome  meafure 
have  jiiftified  the  expreffion.  Yet  I  doubt  not 
but  id  ancient  days,  when  lay  meant  fome- 
thing  pofitive,  and  the  beft  lyricks  in  the  old 
'proven9al  performance;s  implied  no  more,  nor 
ever  could  have  obtained  any  higher  name — 
they  were  always  fet,  and  commonly  fung  too  ; 
for  the  three  lifters  then  lived  very  kindly  to- 
gether, and  Poetry  had  not  learned  to  defpife 
family  afiiftance ;  when  a  painted  explanation 
of  the  lover's*  fadnefs  ornamenting  the  top  of  a 
very  mournful  ballad,  with  a  few  fimple  notes 
to  which  he  fung  it  under  the  fair  one's  win- 
'dow,  rendered  the  fweet  lay  irrefiftible;  and 
I  much  wonder  that  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  delight- 

Q^  ful 
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ful  Hiftory  of  Mufick,  did  not  give  us  a  beau- 
tiful Ipecimen  from  Pere  Mourguy  of  an  an- 
cieut  LAY,  printed  as  fuch  in  his  learned  Trea- 
tife  upon  French  Poetry.  I  cannot  myfelf  re- 
£ifl  the  pleafure  of  inferting  and  imitating  it ; 
although  that  is  a  power  the  lafl  named  author 
has  fo  much  of»  'tis  half  iafolent  to  attempt 
tranflating  what  be  forbears. 

Sur  I'appuy  du  monde» 
Que  faui  il  qu'on  fonde 

D'Efpoir? 

Cette  mer  profonde 
£n  debris  feconde 

Fait  voir ; 

Calme  au  matin  ]ondc» 
£t  Porafge  y  gpronde 

Le  ibir. 

On  this  world's  foundation 
Who  their  hopes  would  place  \ 
They  ihould  find»  alaa ! 
Nothing  but  vexation. 
Shipwrecked  (ailors  we 
On  life's  flatt'ring  fea. 
Find  it  calm  i'  th'  mornings 
Buty  the  night  returning, 

On  feme  rocky  coaft, 

Wti  poor  fruU  !  are  lofl* 

To  the  old  lay,  trochaick  meafure  was  in- 
difpenfable,  as  I  have  read;  among  modern 
ones  Pope's  third  Paftoral  feems  prettieft  and 
nearefl  to  original  ideas ;  but  he  called  profef- 

fedly 
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fedly  on  Virgil's  mufe  for  afliftance,  fo  that  iijit 
tatioQ  is  provided  againll,  and  pardoned. 

Ye  Mantuan  nymphs !  your  facrc(!  fuccours  briDg, 
Hylas  and  Agon's  rural  lays  I  fing. 

The  word  is  now  ufed  for  almoft  every  metri- 
cal compofition,  and  foreigners  will  find  it  ac» 
cepted  fo  too  often :  this  is  however  mere  e£fe& 
of  ignorance;  a  lay  mean  can  only  a  fong  or 
verfes  -  expreflive  of  complaint ^  as  the  French 
from  whom  we  get  it  derive  the  word  from 
XESsus,  a  funeral  fong  or  dirge;  and  though 
Johnfon  confiders  it  as  of  Danifh  etymology, 
from  LEEY,  'tis  ft  ill  a  lamentation  every  way. 

"  Ballad,"  fays  Dr.  Watts,  once  fignified 
a  folemn,  fad,  and  facred  fong ;  but  the  word 
now  applies  only  to  trifling  verfes." — ^Would 
it  be  too  fancy  for  me  to  venture  a  conjefture 
tliat  it  meant  a  rondeau  or  roundelay,  either 
in  the.  poetry  or  the  mufic?  'Tis  the  formation 
of  the  word  which  leads  me  fo  to  fancy — the^ 
MALL  means  but  dancing  in  a  circle;  the  bal- 
lad I  believe  meant  finging  in  one. 


LENITY,  MILDNESS,  MERCY,  GENTLENESS. 

VI RTUES  admired  by  Pagans,  recommends 
ed  to  Chriftians,  enjoined  by  Mahomet,  com- 
manded by  God  when  he  gave  laws  in  perfon 
to  a  people  he  was  pleafed  to  call  peculiarly  his 
own :  qualities  by  modem  philofophy  cpnfider- 

Q^a  cd 
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ed  as  non-exiftent,  by  modem  manners  annul* 
led,  and  by  French  maxims  totally  abolifhed ; 
for,  if  all  men  are  equal,  mercy  is  no  more— 
and  how  ftiall  lenity  be  (hewn  whenpimifh- 
ment  is  not  in  our  power  ?  who  fhall  be  praifed 
for  MILDNESS,  where  rougher  conduft  would 
only  be  retorted  by  ftrength  perhaps  fuperior 
to  our  own  ?  "  We  live  in  an  age,"  fays  a  great 
writer,  fifteen  years  ago,  "  when  it  feems  to  be 
a  fort  of  public  fport  to  contemn  all  authority 
which  cannot  be  enforced :" — ^but  let  us  remem- 
ber, that  with  authority  goes  away  obedience, 
loyalty,  fidelity  among  the  lower  claffes— gen- 
tleness and  generofity  among  thofe  who  no 
longer  have  an  opportunity  to  fhew  fuch  excel- 
lencies of  nature.  Trajan  and  Turenne  fink  in- 
to common  foldicrs ;  and  the  emperor's  tearing 
his  own  robe  to  bind  the  wounds  of  a  fainting 
warrior,  lofes  all  value  on  this  new  plan  of  re- 
gulation, when  he  would  have  been  his  com- 
rade only,  not  his  prince.  Turenne  and  his 
lacquey  no  longer  make  a  dory  worth  record- 
ing ;  yet  will  we  tell  it  for  the  honour  of  France 
in  days  when  different  ideas  prevailed  there. 

The  Marechal  was  looking  undrefl  out  of  his 
palace  window,  and  from  an  apartment  in  it 
which  he  feldom  ufed ;  the  footman,  little  fuf- 
pefting  'twas  his  mafler,  hit  him  a  fmart  rap 
on  the  head  as  he  ftooped  and  leaned  forward — 
*^  What  now  ?"  exclaimed  Turenne.  The  ter- 
rified fervant  faltered  out,  trembling,  I  thought 
it  haJ  been   George^,  my  lord.     "  But   if  it  had 

been 
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been  George,  child,  thou  ftiouldft  not  have 
ftruck  fo  hard,"  replied  the  hero- — who,  in  de- 
fiance to  the  maxims  of  Rochefoucault,  was 
certainly  fuch  even  to  his  valet-de-chambre. 


^rmm$ 


LEVITY,    INCONSTANCY,    UNSTEADINESS, 

ARE  nearly  if  not  ftriftly  fynonymous :  for 
he  who  is  difpofed  to  levity  in  friendfhip  well 
warrants  a  fufpicion  of  his  inconstancy  in 
love ;  although  the  words  here  muft  not  be  ufed 
alternately :  nor  would  a  wife  man  choofe  fuch 
a  charafter  for  partnerfhip  in  bufinefs,  nor 
would  he  willingly  accept  him  as  coadjutor  in 
ftate  matters,  becaufe  no  temper  is  fo  certainly 
fatal  to  affairs  of  confequence  as  an  irrefolute 
one,  which  gives  difpofition  towards  wavering 
on  every  fubjeft,  either  from  natural  lightnefs 
of  mind,  or  from  that  almoft  equally  vexatious 
UNSTEADINESS  of  couduft,  fo  frequently  the 
effeft  of  too  much  philofophy,  and  a  way  peo- 
ple get  into,  more  with  their  own  applaufe  than 
that  of .  their  neighbours,  of  weighing  every 
thing  fo  nicely,  and  inveftigating  every  thing  fo 
clofely,  that  finding  faults  in  all,  as  in  all  fublu- 
nary  things  faults  muft  be  found,  they  refolve 
on  nothing  till  that  time  is  paft  in  which  any 
thing  can  be  done. 


LEVITY, 
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LEVITY,   AIRINESS,   GAIETY,   HILARITY,    GOOD 

SPIRITS. 

THE  laft  of  thefe  is  the  common  converfa- 
tion  phrafe  for  that  ftrain  of  cheerfulnefs  which 
in  a  profeffed  wit  is  called  hilarity,  in  a  fine 
lady  GAiiTY  and  AIRINESS,  bnt  in  an  every 
day  companion  of  no  peculiar  charader  or  con- 
fequence,  mere  good  spirits;  as  if  we  would 
iuir*lv  that  fuch  manner  was  more  the  effed  of 
corpo;eaI  than  mental  powers.  It  may  be  fo 
fomci lines;  but  good  breeding  often  puts  on 
the  raalk  of  levity  in  gay  circles,  whence  if 
fer-oufnefs  were  not  excluded,  fadnels  would 
foon  come  in ;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  excite 
unpleaiing  ideas  in  the  mind  of  others  met  for 
the  purpofe  of  bein  r  happy  together  for  a  few 
hours.  They  are  not  all  fynonymous,  however. 
I  have  often  obferved  children,  fpoiled  ones  we 
will  fav,  in  whom  levity  of  manners  was  con- 
nefted  with  fuUen  perverfenefs  of  temper,  and 
an  ob^inate  refolution  to  regard  nothing  that 
did  not  immediately  tend  to  their  own  amufe- 
meot.  Real  and  genuine  hilarity  meantime 
is  not  feldom  the  effe£l  of  a  mind  fertile  in  ideas 
and  overflo'ving  with  that  good  humour  which 
Joh.ifon  defines  a  habit  of  being  pleafed.  Such 
a  foul  levigated  by  profperity  foon  mounts  into 
airiness  of  temper,  and  fettles  without  much 
di  f  culty  in  a  ftate  of  agreeable  and  habitual 
gaiety  vifible  in  thfe  countenaiice,  the  man- 

ners 
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ners  and  converfatioa  of  our  familiar  Tife; 
ftaading  little  in  need  of  adfcititious  help  from 
paftimes,  crowds,  drink,  or  tumultuous  diver- 
fions,  which  only  conftitute  a  power  of  forcing 
out  momentary  flafhes  of  half-artificial  merri- 
ment, like  fireworks  that  fink  luddenly  and  ex- 
pire on  the  inftant,  leaving  not  only  a  dark 
gloom  but  an  ill  favour  behind. 


LIBELLER,    DEFAMfiR,    LAMPOONER,   SATIRIST. 

THE  laft  of  thefe  gentlemen  will  per^ap* 
complain  that  I  have  libelled  his  charaAer 
by  placing  it  befide  the  other  three.  Yet  'tis 
but  his  intention,  beft  known  to  himfelf  too, 

'  that  preferves,  if  indeed  it  does  of  right  preferve 
him,  from  a  place  among  this  clafs  of  noxious 
although  in  fome  degree  ufeful  animals;  the 
hornets,  wafps,  and  Hinging  flies  of  life,  which 
emulate  the  vulture's  voracity  without  her  force, 
the  ferpent's  venom  too  without  being  poffefTed 

•  of  his  fubtlety.  Our  satirist  is  however  con- 
fefledly  the  nobteft  creature  of  the  tribe ;  for 
he  does  not,  like  the  defamir,  fix  upon  one 
perfon  in  particular  to  calumniate,  but  renfures 
(as  he  fays,  with  hope  of  reforming)  the  fex  or 
nation,  or  fpecies  in  general,  which  comes  with^ 
in  the  fcope  of  his  indication ;  thaf  indica- 
tion which  he  would  willingly  make  us  believe 
was  only  raifed  by  vice ; — vvhilft  his  imi^ato^s, 
flveltered  by  his  example,  and  the  ill-advifed 

cpuixtenaacQ 
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countenance  given  to  his  works,  detraft  from 
virtue,  and  flander  innocence,  under  the  mer- 
rv appellatioaof  LAMPOOSiRs.    Foreigners  may 
leam  in  England,  which  teems  with  thefe  in- 
fe£b  almoft  peculiar  to  our  climate,  that  he  is 
with  mod  propriety  termed  a  libeller  who 
infults  fupcriority  with  reproach,  taking  Ther- 
^f«fj  for  his  Grecian  model;  while  the  lam- 
pooners love  myfterious  mifchief  and  filthy  re- 
fearch>  and  ought  to  confider  the  Roman  Clodius 
as  head  and  prefident  of  their  detefted  fed. 
But  DEFAMERs,  who  are  'tis  agreed  leaft  wor- 
thy our  attention,  as  funheft  removed  out  of 
the  ranks  of  humanity,  claim  no  higher  patron 
fiire  than  Shakefpeare^s  Calibany  who  turns  upon 
his  benefafiors,  and  fays,  as  fome  of  them  might 
well  have  done. 

Ton  taaght  me  language  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curfe ;  the  red  plague  rid  ye 
For  kaming  me  your  language ! 

Such  beings  are  however  beft  negle£led,  and 
they  are  foon  forgotten :  the  moft  compendious 
and  witty  anfwer  to  them  all  is  that  little  epi- 
gram firft  publiftxed  in  Dodfley's  Colleton, 
thence  taken  and  put  into  every  other. 

Lie  on,  while  my  rerenge  (hall  be 
To  fpeak  the  very  truth  of  thee. 


TO 
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TO  LIKE,    TO  CHOOSE  WITH  PREFERENCE,    TO 
APPROVE,    TO  BE  PLEASED  WITH, 

ARE  verbs  analogous  no  doubt,  but  never 
will  they  arrive  at  true  fynonymy,  while  young 
people  in  particular  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
PLEASED  WITH  luauy  companions  themfelves 
can  fcarce  fay  they  approve;  and  thofe  who 
are  paft  the  heat  of  youth  as  often  are  induced 
by  folid  reafons  enough  to  choose  with  pre- 
ference a  wife  they  do  not  LIKE  at  all.  Yet 
have  we  no  words  that  better  exprefs  our  mean- 
ing, from  which  efteem  runs  as  wide  away  on 
one  fide  as  love  does  on  the  other.  Even  fa- 
mily aflfeftion  is  removed  to  a  prodigious  de- 
gree of  diftance  from  liking  ;  as  may  be  feen 
by  a  man's  living  in  familiar  intercourfe  for 
many  years  amidft  a  circle  of  true  friends, 
chosen  WITH  PREFERENCE  (and  pcrhaps  not 
unworthily)  by  himfelf  in  early  days — fince 
when,  that  very  money  which  he  gained  per- 
haps by  their  afliftance,  being  accumulated  to  a 
large  mafs  from  his  own  frugal  habits,  coming 
now  in  the  clofe  of  life  in  queftion  to  difpofi^  of, 
he  feels  inclined  to  leave — ^not  to  his  friends  at 
all,  but  to  relations ;  people  he  never  faw,  pot 
fibly  never  heard  of,  till  the  attorney  called  to 
make  his  will  puts  him  on  recoUeftipn  of  a  Af- 
ter who  married  to  Ireland  many  years  ago,  and 
who  has  by  this  time  three  or  four  fturdy  boys 
that  want  providing  for.     Strangers  will  how- 

ever 
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ever  better  underiland  the  popular  ufage  of 
thefe  words  by  fuch  an  example  as  the  follow- 
ing. We  LIKE  all  companions  that  are  in 
the mfelves  agreeable ;  but  choose  witij  pre- 
ference thofe  whofe  fludies  and  habits  are 
congenial  to  ouf  own.  We  approve  the  men 
who  employ  much  of  their  time  upon  aflrono- 
mical  obfervations ;  but  are  moft  apt  to  be 
pleased  with  people  who  converfe  about 
what  touches  our  intereft  more  nearly,  and  lies 
as  we  fay  clofer  to  our  own  level. 


TO  LINGER,    TO  PROTRACT, 

THESE  elegant  verbs,  in  the  fenfe  I  mean  to 
fpeak  of  them  here,  are  certainly  not  far  from 
being  fynonymous.  Procrastination  and 
DELAY  (hall  be  fpoken  about  in  their  places  j 
while  the  lingering  poifon  with  which  the 
Guinea  Blacks  touch  their  arrows,  and  produce 
in  thofe  who  are  wounded  by  them  long  pro- 
tracted and  innumerable  difeafes,  we  have 
now  at  length  found  out  to  be  no  other  than  the 
putrid  matter  emanating  from  dead  bodies; 
which  matter  laid  on  the  weapon's  head,  like 
that  of  the  fmall  pox  upon  a  furgeon's  lancet, 
inoculates  with  certain  efficacy  the  haplefs  per- 
fon  whofe  ikin  is  razed  by  an  arrow  thus  pre- 
pared, and  who  hopes  in  vain  for  cure  from 
year  to  year, 

and  (huns  to  know 

That  life  PROTKACTED  18  PRUTR.ACTEO  WOC. 

LIVERT 
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LIVERY   AND   UNIFORM. 

WE  make  the  difference  confift  merely  now 
o'  days  in  obferving  that  fervants  wear  the  firft 
of  thefe,  and  gentlemen  the  other ;  for  although 
all  LIVERIES  mud  necefiarily  be  uniform, 
yet  is  not  every  uniform  a  livery  :  witnefs 
the  king  of  England,  who  wears  one  almoft  con- 
ftantly. 

Meantime  'tis  certainly  no  dictionary  word, 
nor  would  Dr.  Johnfon  have  endured  with  pati- 
ence to  hear  this  adje&ive  fubilantized,  as  I 
may  fay — though  'tis  faid  Dion  gives  a  hint  of 
regular  colours  worn  as  badges  of  diftinftion, 
given  to  thofc  troops  who  fought  mock  battles 
in  the  Circus  at  Rome. 

Louis  Q^atorze  firft  brought  them  into  faftiion 
for  thefe  modem  days ;  and  it  was  a  device  of 
his  own  fuggefting  too,  when  he  new  modelled* 
his  army,  and  appointed  each  regiment  fomc 
mode  of  drefs  and  colour  by  which  they  fhould 
be  diftinguilhed  and  known. 

The  cavalier  of  older  times  thought  no  fcom 
of  wearing  a  lady's  livery,  and  of  profefSng 
himfelf  her  true  and  loyal  fervant ;  nor  was  the 
conqueft  of  the  Low  Countries  effeded  but  by 
a  vow  OHide  by  the  Duke  d'Alva  to  a  high-born 
dame,  that  he  would  lay  thofe  provinces  at  her 
feet.  I  cannot  tell  whether  'tis  generally  known 
that  romance  lived  fo  very  late  in  the  world  as 
tiisy  although  an  Italian  lady  ftill  calls  the  gen*. 

tlemaa 
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tleman  who  waits  to  receive  her  commands,  her 
cavalier  fervente ;  and  often  requires  from  him 
an  attendance  painful  and  exaft  enough  to  weary 
one  who  did  not  confider  fuch  commands  as  an 
honour,  although  he  no  longer  wears  her  uni- 
form or  LIVERY.  Till  Henry  Bolingbroke's 
reign  here  in  England,  the  great  nobles'  colours 
were  worn  by  many  dependent  gentlemen,  not 
vaffals,  who  thought  the  diftinftion,  reputable, 
not  difgraceful — who  efpoufed  the  quarrels  of 
the  houfe,  and  were  deficient  in  every  virtue 
rather  than  fidelity. 

Shakefpeare's  Mercutio  bears  teftimony  to 
this  ufage  in  Verona,  where  no  doubt  he  knew 
it  ftill  fubfifted,  and  nearly  in  fiiU  force ; — ^when 
the  quarrelfome  Tybalt  cries  out  on  feeing  Ro- 
meo—a Montague,  and  his  enemy  of  courfe — 
"  Oh !  God  be  wi'  you.  Sir ;  here  c6mes  my 
man :" — to  which  the  other  replies  with  a  quib- 
ble expreflive  of  contempt — ^^  But  I'll  be  hang- 
ed. Sir,  if  he  wear  your  LIVERY." 


LOTH,   UNWILLING,  DISLIKING,  NOT  INCLINED. 

THESE  adverbs  are  not  ftri&ly  though  near- 
ly fynonymous ;  for  a  young  woman  may  rea- 
fonably  enough  be  very  unwilling  to  difclofe 
her  paflion  for  a  man,  without  any  fuch  caufe 
as  the  abfolutely  disliking  his  perfon,  or  find- 
ing herfelf  ferioufly  not  inclined  to  marriage ; 
but  ihe  is  delicate  to  confefs  her  difpofitions  in 

his 
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his  favour,  and  prudently  loth  to  put  her  peace 
into  the  power  of  another,  when  it  could  fcarce- 
ly  be  called  fafe  even  in  her  own. 


LOUD,     NOISY,     CLAMOROUS,     TURBULENT, 
STORMY,    VEHEMENT,    BLUSTERING. 

NATIVES  of  England  know  inftinaively, 
but  foreigners  muft  be  informed,  that  thefe  at- 
tributives have  moft  effe6l  being  appropriated 
fome  to  things  and  fome  to  perfons :  we  cannot, 
for  example,  call  the  weather  clamorous,  let 
tempefts  rage  never  fo  high ;  and  though  Shake- 
fpeare  fays — **  Have  done,  have  done,  you're 
LOUDER  than  the  weather!"  it  is  faid  but  to 
cxprefs  the  outcry  of  the  people— */Atf/  word  be- 
ing apparently  adapted  to  ftrife  of  tongues, 
while  the  reft  do  moft  jiroperly  belong  to  ele- 
mentary contentions,  altho'  fometimes  brought 
forward  to  exprefs  verbal  difputes  and  violence 
of  argument  by  a  figure  common  enough. 

Let  us  try  for  an  example  likely  to  include 
them  all.     A  failor  who  efcaped  the  wreck  of 

the Indiaman,  was  faying  how  un- 

happy  a  cafe  it  was  for  thofe  ftiipato  be  fo  laden 
as  they  fometimes  are  with  female  paflengers ; 
for  that  nothing  furely  ever  equalled  the  diftrefs 
of  its  unfortunate  commander,  who  bringing 
home  his  daughters  and  niece  for  education, 
almoft  in  fight  of  land  a  hard  gale  rofe,  and 
roughened  old  Ocean  in  a  tremendous  manner ; 

while 
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while  thunderbolts  falling  frequently  about 
them,  and  the  winds,  louder  and  more  blus- 
tering -than  he  had  ever  heard,  ftruck  terror 
into  all  on  board  :  nor  could  the  ftouteft  heart 
refift  a  tender  impulfe,  when  three  beautiful 
girls,  who  at  night  lay  down  upon  their  beds 
void  of  care  and  full  of  hope,  darted  from  them 
at  morning  twilight^  roufed  by  the  dreadful  call 
of  c\  AMD  ROUS  tongues  trying  to  be  heard 
among  the  ftiock  of  waves  breaking  over  the 
veffel  with  noisy  violence  and  turbulent 
excefs — and  coming  upon  deck  clung  round  the 
captain,  begging  from  his  encumbered  arm, 
with  fpeechlefs  though  vehement  agony,  that 
prote^ion  which  Heaven  alone  in  fuch  emerg- 
ence can  beftow  ; — till  the  weather  now  more 
STORMY  at  fun-rifing  Ihewed  them  their  native 
ftiore — ^then,  fplitting  the  ftiip  afunder,  preclude 
ed  all  poflibility  of  efcape  for  them ;  and  took 
from  the  too- wretched  parent  all  defire  of  fur- 
viving  fuch  deflru£lion.  The  lailor  who  told 
the  tale  faw  them  no  more. 


lowly,  Modest,  meek,  bashfux,  httmble. 

• 

ADJECTIVES  defcriptive  all  of  qualities  fo 
charming,  that  every  one  prizes  them  beyond 
every  excellence  attainable,  when  they  are 
found  in  fome  one  elfe ;  though  none,  but  thofe 
who  really  nin  the  great  race,  defirous  to  ad- 
vance theniftlvej  in  Chriftian  perfeftion,  much 
3  appear 
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appear  to  ftudy  the  praftice  of  them  in  their 
own  perfons :  while  'tis  agreed  that  without 
thofe  very  qualifications  no  man  muft  hope  to 
fee  his  Saviour,  who  was  the  only  true  model  of 
them  all. — For  that  they  are  not  ftriAly  fynony- 
mous,  may,  I  think,  be  proved  by  bringing 
them  all  clofe  together,  without  imputation  of 
tautology,  in  a  tranflation  of  Defmarets'  pretty 
epigram  upon  the  Violet :  when  the  French  wits 
joined  to  make  a  garland  for  Mademoifelle  de 
Rambouillet,  choofing  each  a  flower,  and  mak^ 
ing  verfes  upon  it.-r-The  colleftion  of  poems, 
when  finifhed,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Guir- 
lande  de  Julie,  and  fome  lines  upon  the  Crown 
bnperial  won  the  prize ; — which  was  however 
well  difputed  by  this  neatly  turned  and  elegant 
quatrain :  ^ 

Modeile  en  ma  couleur,  modelle  en  mon  fejour, 
Franche  de  Pambition,  je  me  couche  fous  Pherbe ; 

Mais  fi  fur  votre  front  je  peux  briller  nn  jour. 
La  plus  humble  des  fleurs  fera  la  plus  fuperbe. 

Which  might  be  rendered  as  follows,  with  little 
other  deviation  from  the  original  than  that  which 
naturally  follows  inferiority  of  genius: 

Though  MODEST  my  colours,  and  lowly  my  lot. 
For  notice  too  bashful,  too  meek  for  ambition  ; 

Should  you  deign  me  a  place  in  this  true-lover's  knot. 
The  humblest  of  herbs  would  feel  pride  of  condition. 

Defmarets*  was  an  eafy,  elegant  writer,  though 
foiiiewhat  flighty:  he  made  up  a  little  book, 
fuch  as  we  had  once  too  few  of — and  we  have 

now 
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now  too  many — a  fort  of  Recueil;  and  he  called 
It  Delices  de  TEfprit.  Some  wag,  Menage  I 
believe,  put  among  the  errata — Au  lieu  de  De- 
Ikes  Ufez  Delires. 


Loyalty,   fidelity,   firm  adherence  to 


ONE*S    PRINCE. 


GtUALITIES  fo  lovely,  fo  attraftive,  that 
'tis  they  perhaps  which  are  mod  prized  even 
among  angelic  virtues ;  and  to  this  opinion  Mil- 
ton, though  fo  violent  on  earth  in  the  c&ufe  of 
democracy,  bears  witnefs  when  he  defcribes 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  while  'mid  the  number- 
lefs  pafiages  of  the  Paradife  Loft,  configned  and 
juftly  to  perpetual  admiration,  I  know  none  of- 
tener  quoted,  none  more  truly  delightful,  than 
thofe  which  give  us  the  charaAer  of  faithful 
Abdiel,  and  tell  us  how 

Amongft  innumerable  falfe,  unmov'd, 

Unfhaketi,  unMuced*  unterrify'd. 

His  LOYALTY  he  kept ;   his  love,  his  zeal. 

Thefe  fynonymes  are  going  out  of  faftiion  in 
days  when  the  popular  prate  teaches  to  difmifs, 
or,  in  the  new  phrafe,  to  cafliier  kings  as  foon 
as  their  virtues  begin  to  reproach,  or  their  power 
to  affright  us.  Let  it  be  obferved  however,  that 
as  with  their  louis  d'ars  the  French  drove  out 
their  motto,  Ckrijius  regfiat,  vincity  imperat — 
a  legend  once  revered — ^fo  it  appears  too,  that 

upon 
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upon  LOYALTY  many  excellencies  feem  to  liax^d 
depended**-for  with  that  virtue  Tanifhed  all  the 
reft.  Who  would  have  dreamed  indeed  foma 
fifteen  years  ago,  that  the  dwellers  in  Gaul, 
whofe  great  diftin6lioa  from  other  Europeans 
was  a  fidelity  bordering  on  ftxndnefs  for  their 
prince,  could  have  looked  tamely  on,  and  feen 
the  blamelefs  grandfon  of  their  Louis  le  Bien.- 
aime  dragged  like  a  lamb  to  flaughter,  without 
one  pious  hand  held  up  to  fave  kis:  life^  of  whofe 
trifling  predeccffor's  health  they  had  fuch  caie, 
that  when  the  mefifenger  arrived  at  Paris  from 
VerfaiUes  to  tell  of  his  recovery  from  a  danger- 
ous illneis,  the  citizens  and  populace  flocked 
roundabout  him,  kifling  the  horfe  which  brought 
Aich  joyful  news ;  while  one  of  their  fweeteft 
poets  breaks  out  into  a  fort  of  filial  rapture,  £> 
'GharmuQg  in  a  fubje6l, 

ChcrPnnce!  aimable  Roi!  car  mon  cceur  en  cc  jour 
Ne  reconnoit  que  les  titres  d'eflime  et  d'amour. 

And  now!  no  adherence  to  the  family,  ao 
refpe£l  for  the  fole  remaining  fcyon  of  a  ftock 
fo  cheriihed  ;   no  warm  attachment  left-r^oo 

LOYALTY ! 

Oh  judgment !    thou  art  fled  to  hrutifh  beafts. 
And  meid  have  loft  their  reafon. 

The  firft  of  thefe  words  was  formerly  ufed  to 
exprefs  conftmncy  in  love,*  fidelity  to  a  inan's 
miftrefs ;  but  that  fenfe  is  fure  enough  growm 
obfolete  in  our  country,  where  ladjies  no  longer 

R  require 
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requirer  painfol  fervices  from  their  admirers—* 
laviers  1  will  not  call  them — and  where  if  a  manr 
does  profefs  to  love  a  woman,  which  he  fcarcely 
ventures  to  do— he  thinks  of  nothing  lefs  than 
ferving  her,  I  believe,  and  fidelity  implies 
fervice.  Of  love  then  and  of  LorxiTY  fpeak 
we  no  more ;  they  are  out-of-fafhion  terms  in 
England,  and  from  its  neighbour  France  they 
kre  completely  banifliedr  We  will  howevcriren*- 
ture  to  add,  that  formerly  a  wifeV  atmtchment 
to  her  hufband,  her  fidelity  to  the  marital 
engagements,  and  fubmifiion  to  his  authority, 
with  fleady  adherence  to  his  finkkig  fortunes 
(if  fuch  was  their  lorinlife)^  and  cUfigent  en- 
deavours to  repair  that  fortune  by  dutiful  at- 
tention to  his  intereft,  were  dignified  by  the 
name  of  loyalty  ;  and  fo  the  foreigners  will 
find  it  in  our  beft  authors,  when  (peaking  even 
the  colloquial  language  of  the  times;,  while 
married  women  failing  in  thefe  points  are  com- 
monly and  conftantly  called  disloyal,  and  to 
be  called  fo  was  confidered  as  the  mod  bitter 
of  all  reproaches.  The  fair  dames  of  the  pre- 
fent  day  (how  their  difapprobation  of  this  term 
in.  many  fenfes,  and  with  the  word  may  per- 
chance lofe  fight  of  the  qualities  implied  by  it : 
although  we  muft  confefe  that  loyalty  is  as 
the  band  which  ties  the  ftieaf  together,  and 
when  that's  cut- — away  the  charities: !  the  ten- 
der  ligatures  that  twifting  without  perplexity 
form  the  foft  bands  of  focial  life — away  all  filial 

piety  1 
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« 


piety !  all  conjugal  affedlion^  all  idea  of  the 
man — 

Who,  whctlici*  his  hoary  fire  he  fpie«» 
And  thoufand  grateful  thoughts  arife. 
Or  feeks  his  fpoufe's  fonder  eye. 
Or  views  hU  fmiltng  progeny ; 
Ten  thoufand  paffions  take  their  turns. 

Ten  thoufand  raptures  move  ; 
His  heart  now  leaps,  now  melts,  now  burns, 

With  reverence,  hope,  and  love. 

Popi. 

Infte^d  of  thefe  verfes  now  read  the  following, 
fcarce  a  caricature  of  French  conduft  newly 
arranged  fo  upon  principle — while 

They  fay  nian  and  wife  (hall  no  longer  be  one  9 
Do  you  take  a  daughter,  and  I'll  take  a  fon : 
And  iince  all  things  are  equal,  and  all  men  are  free, 
If  your  wife  don't  fuit  you.  Sir,  perhaps  (he'll  fuit  ifie. 

Popular  Bali^ad^. 


LOZENGE,    PARALLELOdRAM. 

AND  thefe  words  would  have  had  no  place 
here,  but  that  although  both  of  them  are  alike 
in  their  proper  fituations  terms  of  art,  beft  ap- 
propriated to  heraldry  or  to  geometry,  the  firft 
has  by  mere  accident  got  into  the  Commoneft 
ufe  by  a  fancy  fome  apothecary  took  at  firft  of 
making  up  little  ineffeflual  preparations  for  a 
cough  in  that  particular  form,  with  tvro  acute 
angles  and  two  obtufe  ones ;  fo  that  now  when 
a  lady  opens  her  box  of  bon-bons — all  the  leaft 

R  2  pHeafii^ 


1 
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pleafing  are  denominated  lozenges  by  coior* 
tcfy,  be  their  figures  and  fhapes  what  they  will  $ 
and  fo  foreigners  will  find  them  called,  much  to 
their  furprife,  when  they  are  eating  round  or 
oblong  bits  of  indurated  fyrup,  to  pleafe  people 
who  appear  to  confider  them  as  fpecifics  for  « 
diforder  far  beyond  their  reach^  Lozenge  ia 
heraldry  is  a  direA  rhomb,  in  which  the  arm^ 
of  fingle  women's  anceftors  here  in  Great  Bri- 
tain are  included,  fome  fay  for  one  wife  reafon, 
fome  for  another*  Thar  which,  obferving  the 
ancient  form  of  the  rock  or  f^indle,  gives  it  be* 
caufe  of  the  aflSuify  with  the  word  ^nfter  in 
our  language,  feems  neareft — but  we  fee  widows 
as  well  as  maids  have  the  lo2enge  em  their 
feals  or  coach,  infomuch  that  there  i^  tu>  need 
to  fearch  at  all  for  a  reafon  deeper  than  this. 
Coat  armour  can  belong  to  no  female  ancient  or 
modern,  unlefs  the  Amazons  of  old  and  Poif- 
fardes  of  modem  days  claim  an  exception.  It 
was  originally  given  as  ornament  to  the  fhields 
of  crufading  warriors,  and  obtained  only  by  di- 
ftinguiftiing  themfelves  in  battle.  'Tis  therefore 
the  arms  are  ftill  (or  ought  to  be)  ever  com- 
prifed  in  zfrield;  while  women  ufing  rxo/hkldsy 
yet  having  pleafure  to  boaft  the  prowefs  of  their 
forefathers,  tnke  the  device  granted  to  them^ 
knd  wear  it,  not  as  a  fon  does  in  xkitjhield^  bat 
in  fome  unpretending  form->-a  lozenga^  for 
example. 


LUCRATIVE, 
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«-UCRATIVE,   OAINFUL,    PROHTABI-E. 

THE  application  made  in  common  chat  x)f 
tliefe  adjedives  depends  mi^ch  upon  chance; 
yet  fo  far  cuftom  hag  fonned  a  kind  of  rule  that 
rwe  fay  a  .gainvuji^  trade,  a  pkofitablb  em- 
|>lpyment,  an4  a  ^uchat^ve  life>  t  think;  by 
which  latter  h  meant  a  life  fpent  in  the  abfol^t^ 
and  unremitted  purfuit  of  wealth  ;  £6  that  it  is 
»ot  therefore  ftriftly,  though  apparoitly,  fyn<aH 
nymqus  with  the  other  two>  whicli  have,  as  I 
recoiled,  no  fentes  feparate  each  from  other.-^ysr 
A  life  wholly  lucrative  muft  be  filled  wi^ 
imxiety,  bepaufe  the  inftability  x»f  riches  is  wel^r 
^nown:  yetpiay  it  be  profitable,  for  aught 
I  know,  19  the  finil'^  health  in  general ;  as  it 
^p^ainly  keeps  off  maixy  vice^  of  the  fenfual 
jpndy  and  not  a  few  intelleiflu^l  ones,  by  the 
mere  banifhiB^t  of  idlenels  by  perpetual  occu^ 
fUition,  and  mprtifying  the  body  with  that  very 
ju^dou&e^  we  have  been  mentioning;  and 
which  cm  fctrcely  fee  avoided  in  the  ewly  years 
^  attending  to  a  gainful  branch  of  bufineijs 
fnad^  fQ  by  i&defatigablenefe  of  appUcation«-r^ 
And  npw,  as  a  oQntrall  to  fiich  grave  fubje&a, 
^19;^  wUI  «iHer  ^n  a  :gfiyer  fyuQnymy,  eveirrecol- 
ifi^ing  jipweyieit  lli^  w^rds  of  an  4egant  modem 
writer,  who  fdys  mpft  truly,  that  the  mirth  of 
^e  Jjk^lf  of  m»lkiM  is  a  talk  upon  the  mvfdea 

LUDICROUS, 
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X.TJDICROU5,    COMICAL,    LAUGHABLE,    HUMOUR- 
OUS,   CROLL, 

IF  critically  applied  to  effays,  dramas,  &c. 
are  nearly  but  not  exaftly  fynonjmious ;  for  a 
thing  COMICAL  in  its  own  nature,  and  feem- 
ingly  well  adapted  to  the  ftage,  will  not  always 
be  LAUGHABLE,  and  *i;/c^  i;^r/i.— -There  are 
HUMOROUS  ftories  told  every  day  in  company, 
that,  as  Shakefpear  fays,  fet  the  table  in  a  roar, 
which  would  excite  no  fympathy  of  mirth  in  an 
audience  met  on  fet  purpofe  to  be  entertained : 
nor  would  any  thing  appear  half  fo  ludicrous 
as  the  infenfibiltty  of  pit,  box  and  gallery,  to 
a  tale  which,  told  to  any  ten  people  there  at 
fupper,  would  divert  them.  Laughing  depends 
upon  a  thoufand  minute  circumftances ;  and 
the  man  of  humorous  faculties  is  never  half  as 
fiire  of  making  thofe  who  furround  him  laugh, 
as  the  man  of  wit  is  fure  to  make  them  all  ad- 
mire. Wit  is  a  brilliant  quality,  and  of  a  pofi- 
tive  nature ;  it  may  be  tranflated  in  twenty  lan- 
guages, and  lofe  but  little  ;  but  foreigners  can 
with  diflBcu^ty  learn  to  laugh  with  us,  or  we  with 
them. 

Do£lor  Beattie  fecms  to  have  confounded 
thefe  qualities  ftrangely,  and  felefts  paffages  as 
humourous,  which  I  think  purely  and  per- 
fipdly  witty  ;  and  felefts  from  Hudibras  too,  of 
all  books  perhaps  moft  dazzling  wkh  fcintillant 
]>rightnefs.     I  Ihould  as  foon  be  tempted  to 

laugh 
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laugh  oyer  Youug's  poems  as  Butler's  ;  for  tho* 
ridicule  and  fatire  provoke  admiration,  and  we 
^11  agree  to  exprefs  that  admiration  by  laughing"^ 
'tis  ,b^t  a  company  laugh  at  hft,  called  up  to 
ih^w  that  we  underftand  the  joke,  but  is  ex- 
preflive  of  no  mirth ;  while  in  Goldfmith's  five 
.a6l  farces  yoiji  are  momentarily  prefented  with 
fome  DROLL  miftake,  fame  burlefcpe  image,  Oir 
Xome  LUDip«,QU8  fituation,  which  iiflifted  hy 
the  a6lor,  forces  out  fudden.,?nd  involuntary 

^laughter  from  the  mod  ferioujQy  difpofed. r 

Whatever  appears  ftudied  cannot  be  hxjhour- 
:Ous,  though  COMICAL  it  may  be  made  by  ftudy 
certainly ;  as  Swift  a^d  Congreve  knew,.  Th^ 
were  facetiom  writers  in  the  trueft  fenfe  of  that 
cl^ffical  word^  but  I  fee  more  humour  in 
Jphnny  Gilpin  than  in  all  Gulliver's  T»vels,  re- 
plete as  they  ^re  with  wit,  and  fatire,  and  raiU 
Jery,  and  malice.  Shakefpeare  meamime  pof- 
feffes  the  true  power  over  his  co^a^rymen'*. 
hearts,  who  never  at  the  thoufandth  reprefenta- 
^ion  forbear  to  give  their  un^quivij^ical  teftimony 
^o  his  various  powei^,  while  Lancelot  Gobbp 
^nd  his  whimfical  father  inftruft  Baflanio  on  his 
way  to  matter  Jew's;  or  when  Elbow's  exa- 
jaination  befoce  the  i»agii>rates  is  likely  (as  one 
of  thep  oJ>ferves)  tg  outlaft  a  night  in  Ruflia, 
when  x^ight§  are  longed  there.  The  difference 
J)et ween  wit  and  ijumqur  is  beft  exemplified 
Jiowever  in  the  hiftorical  plays ;  where  we  find 
falftafF  always  witty,  nor  can  diftrefs  at  laft  in 
jny  degree  blunt  his  powers  of  .calling  up  comic 

images. 
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ima^l,    and  tombining  them   with  facetious 
pleafantry :    but    mine  Hoftefs  difplays  pure, 
aafvc  and  liative  humour,  nor  can  any  thing 
exceed  her  proil  fimplicity  in  the  account  flie 
gives  of  the  poor  knight's  death,  when  he  18 
gone,  whofe  fupport  in  every  fcene  often  took 
Our  attention  away  from  her  charafter— admir- 
ably, incomparably  as  'tis  drawn.     Ben  Jon- 
fon  has  not,  I  fomehow  think,  received  his  due 
praife  foriftUMOuR.     Learning  is  an  enemy  to 
merriment,  v/c  fancy ;  yet  furely  the  laft  foene 
of  the  Alchymift,  which  to  every  other  perfec- 
tion that  a  COMIC  drama  can  poffefs,  adds  the 
Itj  Die  ROUS  appearance  of  the  gaping  neigh- 
bours, apparently  all  wonderftruck  at  fight  of 
what  they    knew  perfeftly   well  before,    but 
had  been  perfuaded  to  difbelieve  againA  the 
evidence  of  their  own  fenfes,  chained  down 
by  the  fuperior  genius  of  Jeremy  Butler— b  an 
aftoniftiing  performance^-«ingenious  and  fubtle 
in  the  contrivance  and  grouping — yet  fo  truly 
natural,  pleafant,  and  honeftly  laughable,  no 
pdwei^  of  face  can  ftand  it :    and  when  I  fit 
alone  and^  refrefti  my  memory  with  the  effeft 
that  play  had  upon  the  ftage  in  Garrick's  time, 
1  can  laij^h  from  recolleftion  of  its  force.    Gar- 
rick  indeed  knew  all  the  avenues  to  laughter ; 
and  had  fuch  extraordinary  capacity  for  play- 
ful images,   and  light  gaiety,  that  the  words 
JLU.DICROUS,  DROL-if,  aud  COMI4CAL  vau  ncvcT 
furely  be  pronounced  or  written  without  excit- 
ing tender  remembrance  df  hfoi,  whofe  plet- 
fentry  made  our  lives  cheerful — ^perhaps  even 
at  the  expence  of  his  own.    ' 
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LUXURY,   SENSUALITY,   VOLUPTUOUSKESS, 

DEBAUCH, 

THESE  wortJs  tre  often  falfcly  ufed  as  fyno- 
nymotts;  for  the  jQgnification  is  XQoft  compre- 
henfivc  in  the  firft  word,  moft  brutal  in  the  fc- 
cond,  foft  in  the  third,  and  roften  in  the  fourth. 
For  luxuxy  only  implies  excefs  in  every  thing 
fipom  whence  pleafnre  leaft  alloyed  by  pain  can 
be  extrafted ;  and  twas  in  that  fenfe  Prior  un* 
derftood  it,  when  he  made  his  Solomon  ex- 
claim. 

The  pow'r  of  wealth  I  try'd. 

And  all  the  various  luxb  of  coftlj  pnde. 

A  man  may  be  faki  to  re^el  in  intelle£lual 
ttJXURY,  if  he  provides  himfelf  a  magnificent 
library  of  the  very  choiceft  books,  bound  with 
elegance,  and  of  the  moft  perfeA  editions.  A 
fpacions  gallery  fumiftied  with  pifturcs  of  im- 
raenfe  value,  and  yet  not  one  unpleafing  fubjed 
touched,  though  the  moft  famous  mafters  have 
been  culled  from ;  two  great  wild  views  from 
the  hand  of  Salvttlor  RoTa  being  alone  permitted 
to  roughea  the  faftidious  delicacy  of  a  coUe&ion 
whence  martyrdoms  and  ii^decencies  are  ex- 
cluded witk  equal  care.  A  mufeum  of  natural 
raride^,  ingettioufly  placed  and  diligently 
brought  together  from  various  climates ;  and  a 
menagefie  •oif  wide  extent  for  living  animals, 
|h(t  he  may  ftudy  i^atur^l  hiftory  without  the 

danger 
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danger  and  fariguc  of  travelling.      An  ample 
park  for  maintenance  of  fuch  creatures  as  being 
graminivorous  will  not  offend  each  other ;  and 
proper  food  with  ufeful  and  commodious  fa- 
bricks  provided  in  it,-^hat  fo  they  too  may  live 
in  what  M^^  reckon  luxury,  and  be  t^emptcd 
to  continue  th^  race,  though  in  a  country  far 
diftant  from  their  owa.     A  lake  of  at  Ipaft  eight 
Englifh  miles  in  circuo^ference  for  containing 
fifla,  and  inviting  its  maft,er  to  conflru£l  little 
yachts,  &c.  dr  ftydy  the  art  of  managing  fhips, 
building  fmall  vefTels,  and  fo  forth.     But  if  he 
riots  in  real  intelledlual  Luxury,  he  will  abov^ 
all  things  be  careful  to  fix  a  grand  obfervatoiy 
upon  fuch  an  eminence  as  may  command  a 
wide  horizon,  filling  the  room  with  proper  tele- 
fcopes,  approximators,  and  all  due  impl^ements 
of  fludy ;  the  chs^mber  under  it  to  contain  fon^e 
books  upon  fubjefts  conQefled  with  or  immedi- 
ately treating  of  thofe  globes  which  adorn  the 
upper  ftory,  that  fo  bis  knowledge  of  the  he^i^ 
venly  bodies  may  be  facilitated,  and  he  may 
be  fpared  the  trouble  of  retiring  to  his  library 
for  confulting  agronomical  authors ;  while  the 
clofets  there  contain  chiefly  (he  cojlly  coloured 
accounts  of  foreigp  and  4onieftic  bifcfc,  feipents, 
&c.   with  fcarce  engravings,  drawings  both  of 
uncient  and  modem  mafters; — ^with  prints  innu- 
merable, and  ^11  pf  fome  peculis^r  properties  to 
deferve  a  place  in  a  coUedlion    fo   eminent: 
leaving  the  planetarium,  large  orrery  and  qua^ 
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drants  in  the  obfervatory,  to  be^confulted  occa- 
fionally. 

The  mufic  room  or  Banqueting  houfe  mean* 
time  is  nearer  home;  and  every  inftniment  is 
there  provided  for  every  performer,  ihould  his 
own  be  forgott^  or  injured :  with  large  quanti- 
ties  of  manufcript  fongs,  and  elegapt  quartettos 
in  fcore,  that  difiippointment  may  never  in- 
jtrude,  and  pufh  pleafure  out  of  his  doors  who 
knows  fo  well  to  call  and  to  detain  her.  For 
although  we  have  not  yet  fpoken  of  his  coins 
amidft  this  combination  of  literary  eafe  and  fci- 
entific  elegance;  yet  muft  they,  united  with 
cameos,  medals  and  intaglios,  be  fuch  as  at- 
traft  envy  and  admiration  from  thofe  who  beft 
underftand  the  nature  of  fuch  things:; — ^while 
the  flower-garden,  phyfic-garden,  hot-houfes, 
green-houfe  and  cgnfervatory  fhall  be  conftruft- 
ed  on  the  completeft  plap ;  that  full  fcope  may 
be  aflTorded  to  our  luxus^ious  Ccholar's  com- 
jnei^able  refearches  into  the  new  difcovered 
recelTes  of  botany,  the  loves  and  maladies  of 
plants,  &c.  and  among  th^fe  intellectual  lux u- 
jiiES  we  will  allow,  hipi  that  of  refufing  his 
neighbours  admittance  for  the  folace  of  his 
priiUi  or  of  admitting  them  for  gratification  of 
bis  vanity^  juft  as  the  humour  fuits.  Anc^  furely 
^  man  may  effect  all  this  by  the  mere  force  oft 
fortune  not  in  thefe  days  accounted  enormous, 
without  the  fmalleft  deviation  towards  vo- 
LUPTUousNESs,  cvcry  tendency  to  which  he 
|iu4ioufly  avoids  j  while  inftead  of  faying  with 

■  '    .  Sir 
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Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  "  Down  beJs  are  to$ 
Aardy  mine  Jb all  be  Uown  up^^  our  man  of  luxu- 
ry deeps  on  a  flock  mattrefs,  and  without  fire 
too,  till  the  Iharp  frofts  fet  in,  when  one  large 
kenrul  coal  keeps  his  chamber  from  excefs  of 
cold,  and  leaves  no  fcent  behind : — for  we  muft 
remember  that  he  is  a  profeffed  valetudinarian, 
and  guards  his  precious  health  with  moft  atten- 
tive abftinence  from  every  kind  of  game,  high 
difties,  fauces,  &c.  living  chiefly  if  not  wholly 
upon  chicken  fatted  at  the  bam  door  only,  ne- 
ver put  up,  and  mutton  from  tfa^  mountains  of 
Wales  or  ifland  of  Portland  in  its  fea(<m ;  drink- 
ing no  liquor  except  Spa  or  Seltzer  water,  coftly 
as  wines,  and  imported  by  himfdf  and  agents 
with  unremitted  care*  Thefe  he  indulges  in  j 
and  as  it  has  been  long  his  fixed  intention  to 
remain  always  in  a  Hate  of  celibacy,  he  keeps  t 
regular  and  handfome  table  for  friends  that 
come  and  ftgy  a  week  with  him  by  tmns — ^but 
never  longer  at  a  time,  left  attachment  on  hi^ 
part  might  breed  familiarity  on  theirs,  and  con* 
tradiftion,  ^vhich  ever  offends  him,  might  en- 
fue.  To  avoid  therefore  all  fuch  intimacy,  as 
could  only  produce  tales  of  f>rrow  in  the  foft 
companions,  and  iii  the  rougfc  perhaps  fome- 
what  of  independence  in  their  air  and  manner  fo 
difpleafing  to  liis  nerves,  and  fo  likely  to  dit 
rurb  his  tranquiflity,  never  more  than  eight, 
or  fewer  than  fix  gentlemen  or  ladies  fit  down 
with  him  at  onoe ;  that  number  being  juft  fuf- 
ficient  to  invite  talk  and  yet  preclude  confi- 

dence^ 
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deuce,  freeing  him  at  once  from  folitude  and 
exertioti.  All  this  while  sensuality  is  me- 
thinks  kept  at  an  immeafurable  diftance.  The 
phyfician,  whom  he  daily  fees  and  fees,  that 
no  temptation  to  negleA  his  truft  may  ever  arife, 
recomtnends  regular  hours  and  temperance  in 
fleep,  coarfe  linen  for  bed  and  body,  and  all 
winter  time  low  fires,  cold  bathing,  and  flannel 
next  the  {kin ;  and  with  thefe  hardfhips,  which 
fome  men  undergo  to  purchafe  heaven,  our 
LUXURIOUS  gentleman  is  ready  to  comply,  as 
death  is  what  he  dreads  mod ; — therefore  goes 
not  to  London  left  he  fhould  fee  or  hear  of  it ; 
keeps  out  of  parliament  for  obvious  reafons,  be- 
fides  that  political  debates  would  harafs  his 
mind ^  too  much,  and  interrupt  the  peaceful 
tenour  of  his  life.  On  the  fame  principle  he 
never  plays  at  cards  higher  than  half-crown 
whift— all  games  havidg,  j^s  he  juftly  obferves, 
a  tendency  to  ruffle  a  man^s  temper  and  agitate 
his  ^irits  for  nothing;  while  dancing  would 
heat  his  blood.  Sports  of  the  field  are  far  too 
boifterous  for  fo  delicate  a  frame,  unlefs  the  lar 
dies  tempt  him  out  two  or  three  fine  evenings 
during  a  long  fummer,  to  take  fome  partridge 
with  a  net  and  fetting  dog — an  animal  trained 
like  his  companions  to  apparent  gaiety  and  real 
fubmiflion :  but  favourite  creatures  he  refolvet 
againft  as  troublefome,  and  only  looks  over  his 
birds  and  beafts  in  their  aviaries  and  menagerie. 
His  fhible  is  not  eztenfive,  and  confifts  only  of 
eafy  pads  for  lus  own  ridi^>  with  idioice  of  ex- 
cellent 
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AU  this  is  fo ;  but  to  make  an  eztrad  of  plea* 
fure  from  virtue  prefvppofes  loing  liabits  in  the 
work,  and  early  knowledge  of  that  moft  ad* 
mirable  alchymy.  'Tis  certainly  defirabie  that 
we  ihould  find  them  confiftent  with  and  con^ 
formable  to  each  other;  but  in  fo  doing  we 
mud  be  wifer  than  Solomon  and  ftronger  than 
Hercules,  for  they  could  never  get  them  to 
agree ; — and  St.  Paul  acknowledges  a  war  with- 
in between  the  fleih  and  fpirit.  /^take  the  po- 
pular idea  of  luxury  to  be  the  dme  one,  and 
have  been  careful  to  baniih  virtue  as  completely 
as  I  baniftied  vice  from  the  man-»-who,  what- 
ever  he  may  leek  or  ihun,  does  it  wholly  and 
folely  on  the  narrow  principle  of  mean  fel&pre- 
ference ;  a  quality  repugnant  to  every  colour : 
and  definitive  of  every  ihade  of  what  we  call 
Chriflian  virtue.' 


LYING,    DECEIVING,    FEIGNING,    DISSEMBLING, 

IMPOSING  ON,    CHEATING  BY  FALSE 

TALES  OR  APPEARANCES  INTO 

BELIEF,   HYPOCRITICAL 

DEALING,    PIOUS 

FRAUDS, 

FOR  we  are  here  talking  of  fiich  frauds  aj« 
are  meant  only  to  take  in  the  underftanding, 
and  are  not  aimed  at  the  purfe :  he  who  obtains 
money  under  a  Ihow  of  pretences  in  themfelves 
untrue,  may  b^  called  a  trickiVer,  or  fwindler, 

but 
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but  is  «K>t  better,  tiiaft  a  direSt  tMef.  We  «t« 
MHV%eakiagiMar«l^of  4)A1^6  that  iMr^^Sis  oa 
j^mur  jzutid,  abi^  bcwiy  y0ur  Cf^duliqr  watjfai  £«!&»•* 
boodir^ytt  'ev^  ^iim^  «iKl  in  thic  limited 
ieiOifti  the  woitib  are  men  rigid  fynoaymee.  The 
people  who  cotee  t^  you'  with  a  rcicNeD  flory 
of  your  iriead'8  death  or  mafriage*  for  a  Joioe, 
as  ^tis  called,  are  ajdiot]^  this  fet ;  askd  teil  ytfu 
after  all  is  over»  that  'tw»s  BOthinjK  btt  it  vkite 
tin* 

But  thofc  who  aim  nt  ridicde 
dhouIA  Bz  upon  fdme  certaio  rule. 
Which  fkitbf  hints  they  are  ip  jeft, 
EUfe  I  muft  enter  my  proteft ; 
For  though  a  ifian  be  tie'er  fe  wiA?, 
He  nay  be  cailght  by  febtr  ctei. 

Befides  HI  this,  there  is  ufually  a  train  of 
i*lLicKs  in  aliuoft  every  profefiicm,  meant  to 
give  confequence  to  thofe  who  are  initiated,  by 
i>ECEiviNG  others  into  a  notion  of  their  fupo- 
riority;  and  although  people  have  been  moft 
feduloufly  bent  on  watching  and  dete^in^  fuch 
HYPOCRITICAL  DEALING  in  the  clcrgy,  yet 
many  of  their  hearers  hav^  the  fame  artificer 
ready ;  malked  batteries  to  play  on  thofe  they 
mean  to  conquer :  and  as  in  former  times  tlic 
yoimg  fellows  who  wanted  to  repair  their  brpkw 
fortunes  by  marriage,  pretended  to  bepionp  or 
prudent,  for  the  Take  of  pepejvijno  pure^te 
who  had  daughters  to  difpofe  of  i-^fS?  ttey  n0W 
f  EioN  more  vice  and  inditcretion  than  th^ 
really  have,  in  prder  tO/li|n  the  girla  who  ue  |U: 

S^'  tlteir 
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their  own  difpofal — whilft  falfe  cafes  in  medi*- 
cine  obtrudie  themfelves,  I  am  told>  even  among 
treatifes  compofed  and  written  by  the  learned  f 
CHEATING  us  in  that  manner  by  well-invented 
tales  into  belief  of  fafls  brought  forward  for 
the  fnpport  of  fome  new  remedy,  or  peculiar 
mode  of  treatment  in  fome  partieuhir  complaint:. 
Yet  although  the  prefcription  or  method  thus 
iniinuated  m/o,  or  rather  half-forced  ufony  our 
attention  fhould  be  the  very  beft  poffible,  it 
would  be  DissEMBLiNo  my  fentiments  grofsly,. 
were  I  not  to  condemn  the  means;  becaufe* 
truth  is  at  laft  to  be  preferred  to  every  thing. 
And  St«  Auguftine  psofefles'  fuch   enmity  to» 
what  after  his  death  the  world  was  long  content-- 
ed  to  call  pious  frauds,,  that  he  gives  it  ez- 
prefsly  as  his  mod  folemn  opinion,  thajt  if  the 
whole  fabrick  of  our  holy  Chriftian  religion, 
could  be  fupported  on  his  part  only  by  a  lye^ 
he  would  let  it  fall. 

In  this  day  however,;  when  Jidch  temptations 
to  FALSEHOOD  difappcar,  others  more  likely  to 
feduce  arc  Ibon  fiiggefted  by  the  grand  de- 
ceiver r  who  foKcits  the  rich  merchant  to  in- 
creafe  his  (lores  by  fpeculations  concealed  from) 
his  friends,  his  family,  nay  his  clerks ;  hiding 
the  true  date  of  hiis  affair?  fo  IkilftiUy  from  them^ 
that  he  learns  at  length  to  rMPOSE  upon  Hm" 
felf;  and  after  .going  forward"  for  years,  upon; 
the  fuppofed  ftrength  of  nominal  and  ideal 
riches^,  fhoots  himfelf  at  laft  for  fear  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy—perhaps equally  imaginary;    and;   to- 

the 
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the  comfort  of  honeft  gains  which  he  might 
have  long  enjoyed  in  open  day-light,  prefers 
the  fecret  pleafure  of  cheating  mankind  by  a 
feries  of  false  appearances  ;  in  this  extraor- 
dinary manner  having  contrived  the  method  of 
living  and  dying  in  a  lye.    Nor  is  our  fex  ex- 
empted from  temptations  to  deceit ;  nor  is  the 
lady  who  hangs  put  falfe  colours  to  cheat  be- 
holders into  love,  for  the  fole  gratification  of 
her  vanity  or  avarice,  her  appetite  or  ambition, 
much  more  to  be  blamed  than  is  the  notable 
country  houfewife,  who  leagues  with  the  ftew- 
ard  to  procure  abatements  of  rent,   asul  im- 
provements of  her  own  jointure  land,  while  the 
hufband,  drunk  after  a  fox  chace,  or  j|outy  af^ 
ter  a  drinking  match^  remits  his  attention  to 
bufinefs. 

Neither  will  we  confine  ourfelves  to  country 
praAice:  numberlefs  are  the  London  Ihop- 
keepers  in  the  retail  way,  who  know  they  muft 
wink  at  their  wives'  falfe  accounts  of  money 
taken  by  the  till  in  abfence  of  a  mailer  eafily 
led  to  be  difputing  about  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  whilft  they  make  favings  as  tfaey  call  it 
unknown  to  him,  for  the  purpofe  of  buying  a 
finer  filk  coat  than  their  neighbours  can  afford^ 
for  a  favourite  daughter,  when  her  dancii^*' 
mailer's  ball  draws  out  the  petty  emulation  of  a 
mean,  but  numerous  clufter  of  parents,  aunts 
and  guardians ;— or  worfe  fometi^es,  when  the 
good  women  cheat  their  hufbanils  to  feed  the 
vices  of  a  rakiih  fon,  and  bribe  t^e  apprcaatior 

S  2  boy 
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bay  to  let  him  in  Qylf  ftt  uapermkted  lu>tirs> 
without  bis  father's  knowledge  x>r  confent.    Nor 
let  the  fupercilious  fafhionift  tucn  &om  a  tale  id' 
vulgar— our  fjoci^l  life  dctpenda  upcta  thiE&  peo- 
ple^ whom  in  hb  ewn  fhr^ie  nobotfy  knows :  nor 
has  be  better  claims^  te^  the  :prai&  of  JGLncerity 
'and  fair-rdealing  than  thefi^  mentioned;;,  a  hun- 
dired  mean  ibifta  and  pahiy  tiddce  dorh^  ai^d  his 
coii\pfiauons  pradife,  to^ec^  their  li^tlfe  ^MKthera^ 
afloat  upon  .tbe  ilream  of  faihion^  wbich  bneak^ 
ic^ginto  many  currents  leaves  them  ^  one  mor 
xqejpkt  wjrecked  upon  a  laj^  year's  ihfie  buckle-«^ 
at  another  entangled  in  an  antiq^at^ed  fwQfdr 
knot,  loft  among  a  dLoud  of  coarfdy-^fce^ted 
hairpowder,  or  foigotten  among  the  folds  of  a 
9U>deni  neckcloth.    To  thefe  i)£eEiv£Es  we 
might  add  another  fet,  who*  influenced  hy  va- 
nity/ and  defire  x)f  detaining  a  company's  atten- 
tion,  teU  4PAX6B  TALES  &ven  of  tfaemfelves— • 
XAi'Es  to  their  own  difadv^nt^ge  toa^    when. 
fl,ock  of  Gpnveriation  runs  low>  and  fa^  are- 
wanted  by  fsiftidious  hearers,    who   hate  the 
trouble  of  fea«ime0t  or  4ifquUltion.    Such  da^ 
blecs  in  dpmeftic  knowledge,  fuch  x/etailers  x>£ 
anecdote  ihould  be  cautious  at:  leafi  not  to  ap- 
prqpriate  narratives,   wbich^    by   being    oncg 
written  or  often  repeated^  are  become -conunon 
ftock ;  while  the  recorded  opinion  of  I>r.  John* 
fpn»  thfit  if  ^-ftory  told  in  company  is  untrue, 
'ti3  fo  much  ukfEsn  fipm  the  Tory's  value,  JQbould 
deter  tb^m  firpm  entering  into  a  vein  of  Recital, 
fer  whi^  few  men  have  a  v/cry  h^ppy  talent 

after 
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after  all.  And  if  the  author  of  the  Rambler 
lufersf  not  fiich  talkers  to  pafe  by  uncenfiired-, 
iftow  heavy  are  his  dcnnndations  againft  thofe, 
-who  vifiting  a  wife  man  to  obtain  his  advice  ap- 
'pcar  before  -him  in  a  feigned  charader  ;-*fach 
cunning^  perfons  but  expofe  themfelves  to  that 
Tefentment  natural  to  him  who  finds  himfelf 
'tricked  by  an  underftanding  inferior  to  his  own» 
when  perhaps  the  diftruft  he  can  never  in  ^ 
ture  wholly  lay  aiide  may  ftop  the  voice  of 
counfel  or  enquiry  for  ever;  and  keep,  as  JifiU 
ston  exprdTes  it, 

Wifdom  at  one  entrance  quite  fhut  out. 

But  human  precepts  againft  deceit  are  idltf, 
^hilft  the  devil  is  faid  by  our  blefled  Saviour  to 
be  the  feither  of  it ;  and  whilft  we  recolleft  that 
the  angel  commiflioned  to  iriftruft  St.  John 
thewed  him  among  dogs  and  Ibrcerers,  muri- 
(tferers  and  idolaters,  whdfoever  loveth  and 
flnaketh  a'XYE.* 


HHADNESS,   IN^AKITY,    J-IW^ACY,    PHRENZY, 

MZHiTAL  DE^KANGEMENT^  DISORI^EIUD 

SPiaiXS^   DISTRACTION. 

TfiESE  words,,  ^en  in  common  copVerla- 
^loa  are,  among  weSrbred  people,  nicely  and 
J^autiffufly  ufed-— with  nmch  reflexion  too,  al- 

though 
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dxragb  to  a  foreigQ  ear  they  may  poflibly  found 
as  if  fynonymous. — Yet  Italians  in  particular 
mould  recoUeft,  that  their  own  Cicero  is  much 
of  the  fame  opinion  with  our  Johnfon,  who  fays 
that  were  we  to  fpeak  rigoroufly,  perhaps  no 
human  mind  is  exa£lly  in  its  right  flate ;  be- 
eaufe  there  is  no  man  whofe  imagination  does 
not  fometimes  predominate  over  his  reafon ;  no 
man  who  can  regulate  his  attention  wholly  by 
his  will,  and  whofe  ideas  will  come  and  go  at 
his  command ;  no  man  in  whofe  mind  airy  no- 
tions do  not  fometimes  tyrannize,  and  force 
him  to  hope  or  fear  beyond  the  limits  of  fober 
probability.  All  power  of  fancy  over  reafon  is 
a  degree  of  insanity  ;  but  while  this  power 
is  fuch  as  we  can  controul  and  reprefs,  it  is  not 
vifible  to  others,  or  confidered  as  any  proof  of 
MENTAL  perangement;  uor  can  we  jufily 
pronounce  it  madness,  till  it  becomes  ungo- 
vernable, and  influences  apparently  the  fpeech 
or  a&ion  of  the  perfon  in  queftion.  Qgi  fit 
adfeflus  (fays  the  Roman  orator,)  eum  domi- 
num  effe  rerum  fuarum  vetant  duodecim  tabulae. 
Itaque  non  eft  fcriptum  fi  insanus,  fed  fi  fu- 
Riosus  effe  incipit. — ^^For  it  appears  that  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  confidered  it  as  pof- 
fible  enoughr^and  fo  it  is  no  doubt — that  peo- 
ple may  go  through  the  common  forms  of  life, 
and  its  ftated  duties  too,  in  many  cafes  without 
being  confidered  as  out  9f  their  minds  at  all; 
yet,  to  the  penetrating  eyu  of  Willis>  or  philo- 
fophical  arrangements  of  Arnold,  would  loon 

betray 
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betray  fymptoms  of  disorderedsp  i  r  i  t  a..    .A 
friend  once  told  me  in  confidence,  that  for  tWo 
years  he  durft  not  ever  eat  an  apple,  for  fear  it 
ihould  make  him  drunk ;   but  as  he  took  care 
10  affign  no  reafen  for  his  forbearance,  and  as 
iio  man  is  much  felicited  to  eat'  apples,  the 
joddity  efcaped  notice ;    and  would,  not  have 
Jbeen  known  at  this  hour,  but  that  he  told  me 
many  years  after  he  had  recovered  his  fenfes  to 
•perfeflion,  and  tojd  it  as  an  inftance.  of  .con- 
cealed INSANITY."        The  famous  Chriflopher 
Smart,  who  was  both  a  wit  and  a  fcholar,  and 
.vi£ted  as  fuch  while  under  confinement  for 
MADNESS,  would  never  have  had  a  oonimtflion 
of  jLUNAcv  token  out  againft  him,  4iad  he  ma- 
<iaged  with  equdl  ingenuity— -for  Smiart's  melan- 
icholy  ihewed  itfelf  only  m  a  preternatural  ex- 
citement to  prayer,  which  he^held  it  as  a  -duty 
jdot  to  controul  or  reprefs — ^takii^  au  pied  de  la 
fettre  our  blefled  Saviour's  injun^ion  to  pray 
without  ceajing. — So  that  beginning  by  i«egular 
addrefi($6  at  ftated  times  to  the  Almighty,  he 
Mrent  on  to  call  his  friends  from  iheir  dinners,  or 
beds,  or  places  df  recreation,  whenever  that 
'Impulfe  t{>wards  prayqr  prefled  uppa  his  mincL 
3n  every /Other  tranfa&ion  of  lUcno  man's  witft 
•^ould  be  more  Tegular  than  thdfe  of  Smart ;  for 
thiscprevablence  of  one  idea  pertinaciotrfly  kte^, 
ing  the  firft  place  in  his  head,  htid  in  no  fen& 
<excepyt  what  immediately  related  10  itlidi^^per- 
Arerted  -his  judgment  .at  all :   his  opkupns  were 
^mchapged  as  heSoie^  jior  4id  he  feen^i  niore 

?      ...  :•    tiKeljr 


likel^t«Lft)^  iatoaflttMof  m^veacyi^om  llkMi 
tti7  Mb«#  iiiai0 ;  Itt&  fe^  p<riMfep#,  as  he  caliaed 
mmtji  ftart  ^  ^nolanft  pafion  Itff  ipnfor^    New, 

fy  ftoESed^  idia  pjrecept  oi praying  infecrt^;   a« 
pa  cvM  would  f  he^  liar^  be€B  difturbed  1^  hi^ 
jmsgulantka,  rt  wodid  bara  beea  aa  one%  vbm* 
jafb  «►  watch  ayet  m  cupe  then ;  and  theabftn^ 
fKt^t  would  p^b}y  bavtt  conftimcd  kftlTia  pri- 
wygt,  like  tkot  of  my  ftiend  who  feared  an  apple 
flM(|ld'  IMOHM^M  him.     i  wett  nsnombcp  how 
afteMke.  ooiDinifton  wa»  put  ij^fiiree,  poopfet- 
k>w  .^'  he  got  money  from  the  keeper  of  th#  mad^ 
hou&  £b«  teaching,  hift  littl'e  boya  Latin-^a  pvoof^ 
aa  voll^ap  pe^te  would^  isMigiiie^  .diat  hw  imet- 
le^  were  found}   ^r  m^ao  obfeFYem  fupp^ 
ali  icAD^E&ato^ba  mrbjczy,  and  think  s^per^ 
fba  iN«^A^«  tt^proportioQ  as  h<  is  wild,  and  di(> 
po&d  to.  throw  ^  things^  about    whereas  eih^ 
pcneftce  fhowi'  that  ftlch  teHiporary- fui^nfions 
o£  tho  iMutat  &cuhtes^  are  ofteaer  eonneded 
with  delirium  than  with  manMy  and,  if -net-^K 
ceumged  and  ftSmulated  by*  drunkennefs^  are 
ftldom  of'  k>Bg  dftradon :   whereae-  in  notioBal 
and  ideal  UAj>ii^^9,  particulkrly  the  ^rfl,  many 
i^ptocM*  afe  only  eunning^  fd^refted,  not 
excd;   couehed^fiko  a  eataratft  in  the  eye>  but 
lH>t-wa.<£eate^  »d  MH  pereeptibla  enough  te 
thofe  whemake  ^th  maladiea^  their  ow»  pe«u^ 
Jkr^  f^etd^    Wi*  regard  to-  mere  ufe  of  words, 
f  think  irWiAOT'  feems  to  be  Ae  1^1-  term, 

fH^AUf9^^  aad^  fbtnecimef-  arsLANCRoxr,  the 

*   .     ■  * 
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APPEAR  Tjtamymoxiffy  ytt  are  not  fb  in 
fhiftnefs ;— the  ftrfr  being  ratfccfr  a  poetical  tfcan 
ar  conTerfition  wonf,  ancf  wilfch  onght  to  be 
apposed  eren  in  verfe,  Ttftink,  onfytothePk- 
cific  or  Atlantic  ocean ;  bccamfe-  ktaxn,  derive 
mg  its  ctymolbgy  fofcfy  Srom  its  bulk  ander- 
tenfion  of  parts,  maowcs,  fixouM  not  be  applied 
to- tfcr  Baltic,  theCaipian,  or  other  inferior  and 
inland  seas,  which,  fpeaking  with  geographical 
exa£lnefs,  are  rather  to  be  called  gulphs  and  lakes : 
and  thoufh  MiltoOr  doe»  &mewhei!%  maike  men- 
tion of  the  XErythrean  main, 'tis  in  an  early 
eoinpoflfmm«~he  gren^  mote  attenrirre  w^en  he 
wm»  tfce  Piradife  Loft:  Otoe  might,  however, 
withont'imputttaoni  of  pedantry,  or  affe^ation 
of  mrafttal  corretfibiefi,  tell  how  b-  friend's  cmly 
fbn  had  flieh  a  paffidnate  cfefire"  to  go  to  sea, 
that'  nndfeter^d  By  evefy  ^rgixmeut  his  friends 
eottV^poffibly  urge  eeneeming  Ae  well  known 
ffiuogers'  and^terrors  oFtBe  main,  which  doubt- 
I^  tormented^  thei^  knagmatioa  witft  equal 
fbrce,  as*  h^e  of'  ehangis*,  anc£  ce«ftdetiee  of 
conquering  ifiofe  perib-  fediitced^  the  w»armer 
fcnoyof  iAc  Itoy^-tte  fti4mr  upon:  a  diTfovering^ 

'    party, 
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party,  with  a  fquadron  intended  to  make  the 
circuit  of  our  Earth,  and  fufiering  a  vartety  of 
hardfliips,  diftrefies  and  fatigues,  at  length  ar- 
rived fafe  at  home,  having  with  difficulty  fur- 
-vived  the  veffel  he  fet  fail  in,  and  having  after 
her  fhipwreck  been  obliged  to  crofe  the  ocean 
in  a  little  (kiff,  with  fhort  allowance,  and  no 
accommodation.  We  hope  for  his  poor  mo- 
ther'«  fake  he  will  now  content  himfelf  to  ftay 
quietly  in  England,  and  feek  for  wealth  or 
fame  in  paths  lefs  perilous :  this  is  the  more  to 
be  expeAed  as  his  father  died  two  years  ago>  fo 
that  all  pleafure  in  thwarting  his  authority  is  at 
an  end — ^for  which  purpofe  alone  many  frolics 
are  committed  by  thoughtlefs  youths  who  run 
into  ruin  only  to  prove  their  ipirit  of  independ« 
ance. 


MALAPERT,    SAUCY,   IMPERTINENT. 

THE  laft  of  thefe  has,  by  corruption,  be* 
come  the  common  converfation  word,  and  turn- 
ed the  firft,- which  is  the  proper  one,  out  of 
company:  for  by  impertinent  is- meant  in 
fbcvSi  propriety  the  man  whom  La  Bruyere,  tranf- 
latiDg  the  charaAers  of  Theophraftus,  calls  U 
Conirefemsj  who  goes  to  fupper  with  his  mifixels 
when  he  hears  flie  has  an  ague,  and  inveighs 
againft  the  marris^e  (late  when  invited  to  cele- 
brate a  wedding  dinner — ^with  a  hundred  fiich 
tricks,  the  completeft  of  which,  in  the  original, 
feems  to  be  his  looking  on  gravely  while  a  gen« 

tlemai^ 
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tleman  to  whom  he  profefies  friendfhip  corre£b 
his  favourite  flave>  encouraging  him  to  proceed 
by  magnifying  the  fellow's  faulty  applauding  the 
mailer's  attention  to  good  difcipline>  &c. — till 
turning  fuddenly  and  fpeaking  to  a  flander-by^ 
he  adds  :r— I  took  juft  this  very  fame  method 
myfelf  once  with  the  clevereft  lad  you  ever  iaw^ 
and  he  ran  away  from  me  the  next  day— nor 
could  I  ever  catch  hold  of  him  more :  I'm  fure 
'twas  ading  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  coft 
me  juft  the  beft  fervant  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 
Now  nothing  of  this  perverfenefs  is  required  to 
form  what  we  at  prefent  are  content  to  call  i  m- 
PERTiNENCE,  falfciy  euough—- for  the  mala* 
PERT  mifs>  or  SAUCY  chambermaid,  often  poC- 
fefs  {kill  fufficient  to  time  their  fprightly  info« 
lence  and  lively  raillery  reafonably  well — ^that 
fudden  burft  of  confident  felf-fuflBciency,  by 
the  v^orous  failly  of  which,  virtue  herfelJf  may 
be  fometimes  confounded,  and  learning  often 
feels  abaihed  and  overwhelmed  ;  w^ile  the  an- 
tagonift,  fafe  in  her  own  fez  and  ftation,  enjoys 
the  triumph  of  levity,  and  titters  delighted  with 
the  difgrace  of  her  fuperiors.  Such  feems  to 
have  been  the  behaviour  of  gentlewomen  in 
Swift's  time — ^Irifh  ones  at  leaft ;  and  fuch  feem 
likewife  the  damfels  defcribed  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
when  Eufebius  fays,  ''  In  truth  good  Linda- 
mour  I  feel* my  civility  as  much  endangered  by 
the  company  of  Inch  females,  however  beauti^ 
fill,  as  is  my  chailii^— feeing  that  we  muft'ac- 
knowledge  it  difficult  in  fuch  cafes  to  controul 

that 
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tfcif  l^irit  of  rcfprcficiffiofty  if  Inch',  if  let  Ibofe, 
would  ^off\b\j  nmre  qwfdkiy  cxcitte  tbrir  miith 
rh»n  rheir  fcfentmciit.** — Such  fiiir  tmes  tazy 
fltill  be  found,  with  cfiligent  fcarch  I  believe— 
and  to  he  feriouif,  whoever  wiftiear  to  lesm  the 
fiill  ni^aning  of  the  wordf  malapert,  mity 
ftudy  the  ready  rel^^oufes  of  an  Engliih  nn&,  or 
nn  Italian  chambenuaid. 


fc  II  ■  ■  i<— — 


^  ^^^^k^  .>K  i^*t  h»-^ht  ib&eft  figaification 
V*  .^K  '^ss*  ^*v  xy^><j^  ibxDewhat  like  au 
.Ui;.f.  <.  *x^ Jp^iijkii: V  •4llii^^ed  mith  the  other  more 
^v^^.vlv^^oJ.u^<4^itasMs*  fiat  while  ill-educated 
i^w  i»^Lu;:aJiy  cowrie  people  are  tempted  to  laugh 
I.:  1 1  u  li.»  of  metry  m  a  i^i  c  e,  all  with  to  be  thought 
iucdj^^able  of  ferrous,  and  imentioual  malici- 
v>V2^Nr.s$;  and  even  the  man  who  would  not 
icruple  to  confefs  that  once  in  his  life  perhaps 
he  had  felt  impulfes  tO)¥ards  even  this  deviation 
from  virtue  and  from  honour,  provoked  by 
feme  perfon  who  had  eroded  his  amS)itious  de- 
iigns,  or  thwarted  through  malice  jbis  amorous 
purfuits — ^would  refent  a  charge  of  ikf  alionitt 
ssthe  heavieft  of  all  imputadons.  For  my  own 
jiart  I  think  the  whole  triumvirate  fo  hateful, 
that  when  I  fee  babies  not  difcouraged  from 
playing  each  other  Ibme  malicious  trick,  I 
tremble  left  CicH  tempers  fhould  ripen  into  dif- 

pofition; 
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poiidooas  of  tlu^  -wocft  fact  ;«-«9AcLif  ctunbin^d 
wit^iaeUends-ofttitur^,  Sxw  eai^  Xj^mptoms 
^^^Imt  vUe  !«A(.i.afi^iTY,  which  poiJGgns  what  it 
cannot  fubdiie^  and  Tap^  tlxe  »charatfer  it  dare^ 
not  to  arraign*^^ 


MANNERS,    MORALS',    MORALITY. 

NOT  ftri£Uy  fynopTmous  furci  wliilie  we  fay,, 
jhe  MANNER.S  of  ^  great  people,  the  molality 
ef  an  iadiyldual,  and  call  a  book  of  morals 
0ne  which  profefle?  to  teach  either  the  dofirine 
Of  pf a£tice  of -ethics.  In  oppofition  to  religious 
duties,  we  call  thofe  the  moral  ones  which 
refer  to  the  laA  fix  commandments  of  the  Deca-*^ 
Ik^e,  a^d  apparently  relate;  to  focial  life  alone^ 
J>Bj:  which  our  Saviour  has  enforced  by  faying 
that  7Pha(fo0Wr  you  do  to  thefe  my  brethren  you  (^ 
it  unto  me — ^by  this  means  connefting  piety  witb 
virtue ;  while  the  moralift  is  made  to  underftand, 
that  his  wprks*— (to  be  i;!eceiyed  as  fuch) — mufi 
ea^^Q^te  from  faith,  and  be  fandUfied  thro^  obe- 
dience J  and'  the  piere  ritualift,  or  enthufiaftic 
votary  of  religious  Iblitude,  is  informed,  that 
iio  Goinjl^iitiition  will  be  accepted  for  breach  oF 

lUANNEji^. ;-I  know  you  not  (fay3  our  Lord}, 

depart  from  me  aU  ye  workers  of  ihiquity.-«-^o 
carefully  indeed  has  Jefus  Chrift  provided  to 
keep  ep.tire  this  union  which  bigots  and  fcep- 
tics  fl[like  labour  to  deftroy,  that  one  may  ob- 
ferve  throughout  the  whole  biography,  how  his 

moft 
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moft  fbildng  and  imniediate  rewards  were  be- 
flowed  oa  thofe  who  excelled  in  faith,  his  hea- 
vieft  judgments  denounced  on  thofe  whofe  am« 
du£i  ran  counter  to  morality. 


MARRIAGE,    WEDDING,   NUPTIALS* 

ALTHOUGH  thefe  are  all  common  con* 
verfation  words,  they  can  fcarcely  be  ufed  fyno- 
nymoufly.  There  is  a  treaty  of  marriage 
going  forward  in  fuch  a  family,  fay  we,  and  I 
expcSt  an  invitation  to  the  wedding  dinner,  as 
'tis  reported  the  parents  are  difpofed  to  cele- 
brate thefe  NUPTIALS  with  great  feftivity,  and 
very  few  friends  of  the  family  will  be  left  out. 

Meantime  our  great  triumph  over  foreigners, 
who  vifit  us  from  warmer  climates,  is  in  the 
fuperior  felicity  of  our  married  couples ;  nor  do 
I  praife  thofe  fuperficial  writers  who  fo  lament 
the  infidelities  committed  among  us — in  papers 
which  carried  to  the  Continent  tend  to  make 
theicn  believe  there  is  no  more  conjugal  attach- 
ment in  Britain,  than  at  Genoa  or  Venice. — 
Truth  is,  we  find  in  all  great  capitals  an  ill 
example  fet  by  a  dozen  women  of  diftinftion 
who  give  the  ton,  as  'tis  called ;  and  with  re- 
gard  to  fuch,  London  confefles  her  (hare : — ^yet 
is  the  mafs  of  middling  people  left  untainted ; 
and  even  among  our  nobility,  thofe  of  the  firft 
fortune  and  dignity  in  England  live  with  an 
Arcadian  conflancy  and  true  affeflion,  fuch  as 

can 
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can  very  rarely  happen  in  nations  where  a  contra- 
ry conduA  is  neither  pnnifliedby  the  Legiflaturc, 
nor  cenfured  by  Society;  for  there  is  no  need 
to  refolve  virtue  and  vice  into  effed  of  ilimai4^ 
unlefs  we  are  fuppbfed  to  improve  or  degenerate 
tike  animals  which  whitin  as  they  approach  the 
Pole — ^human  nature  wiH  go  wrong  if  reEgioa 
forbears  to  reftrain,  and  government  ncglefts  ta 
punifh* 


MATURITT  AND    KIFENESS 

ARE  each  of  them  converfation  words,  but 
we  nfe  the  firft  chiefly  as  a  figure  of  the  fecond, 
and  apply  it  fomething  more  ferioufly. — If  yoii 
gather  fruit  (fay  we)  in  fuch  a  ftafe'o^^exc^ffive 
RIPENESS  that  your  fioigers  are  in  danger  of 
breaking  them  during  the  operation,  they  nevef 
can  be  expe^ed  to  (land  the  procefs  of  preferv- 
ing ;  becaufe  when  paurts  will  admit  no  more  ez-» 
panfion,  the  very  brandy  you  put  to  keep  them> 
will  caulie  them  to  bnrft :  in  Uke  manner  will  a 
wife  man  put  his  intents  or  fchemes  in  ezecu* 
tion  before  they  arrive  at  that  fall  maturity 
which  is  likely  to  bring  forward  a  difcovery  at 
the  very  infiant  of  proje&iou,  and  ruia  hisr  de- 
fi^  in  its  crifis. 


MAZ^ 
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TH1E  cTwrious  ftniftures  formed  of  'old  in 
Sgypt,  Crete,  gud  ages  ^terwards  in  Tuficany, 
1>y  PorTcniia,  liave  given  the  two  firft  of  thefe 
words  to  every  modem  language  as  a  fynonyane 
for  the  third*  They  have  now  none  but  a  figo- 
rative  fenfe,  1  think ;  'becaufe  a  labyrinth  coft- 
flruded  to  puzzle  in  a  garden,  is  confidered, 
and  juftly,  as  a  childiih  plaything — I  know  of 
no  fuch  trifle  in  any  £i)gU&  |4ealttre  ground, 
unlefs  that  left  {landing  in  Hampton-Court  Gar- 
dens be  c<Mi£dered  as  one ;  proof  of  Kmg  Wil- 
liam's Dutch  cafte«--*And  wivf  is  it  fo  confider- 
ed }  merely  becaufe  it  is  iaqpoffible  for  fftdi  ft 
uAzu,  to  be  oiftde,  in  the  pnefent  ficcMtfam  of 
life  and  manners,  laxge  enough  «o  aHfwer  the 
real  puifM^fes  of  concealment  «Bd  myfluy, 
which  would  take  up  a  fpace  of  twenty  miles  in 
circumference,  and  might  be  appfopriated  to 
ufc^  or  at  kaft  be  liable  to  fufpicions,  of  a  ter* 
rifying  nature.  In  old  ariftocratic  -days,  and  in 
feim-barbarotts  nations,  groTs  violations  of  every 
virtue  lived  ujsioticed,  and  died  away  unde- 
te&^d,  Crom  the  permiflion  mankind  tacitly 
gave  to  every  idea  of  privacy  and  feclufion: 
where  man  unwatched  by  man,  bruttfied  for 
very  want  of  obfervance ;  talents  languifhed  for 
lack  of  cultivation ;  and  while  rich  minds  were 
fuffered  to  run  over  with  weeds,  poor  ones  pe- 
rifhed  in  their  original   nakednefii,  from  that 

cold 
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cold  which  never  was  thawed  by  confolation* 
It  is,  however,  worthy  to  be  remarked,  that 
upon  quitting  this  dark  labyrinth,  we  find 
ourfelves  fuddenly  traafported  into  a  bfotd  tigfct 
fo  ftrong  and  violent  that  our  eyes,,  tiiiablc  tiff 
contend  with  its  power,  are  dazzled  iftta  per* 
PLExiTY,  little  lefs  dangerous  than  the  tene* 
brousflate  we  left  behind:  while  every  petty 
traniadion  is  torn  forth  and  expofed  to  public 
view;  lives  of  our  neighbours  written  before 
they  are  ended,  and  letters  of  our  own  publifhed 
and  fold  to  our  very  (elves ;  anecdotes  of  one 
another  become  the  only  reading,  and,  true  oi 
falfe,  are  now  the  welcome  exchange  for  mo* 
ney,  time,  and  peace.  But  furely  the  reverfc 
of  wrong  is  not  right,  while  truth  and  common 
fenfe  lie  in  the  middle  way ;  and  he  who  wil- 
fully drives  his  Pegafus  out  of  that  path,  wtU 
in  time  fire  the  world  about  his  ears, .  like  Piiae- 
ton  when  he  negleded  the  precepts  of  his  ps* 
rent  Apollo,  ruler  of  dejiinyy  that  laid  fe 
wifely. 

Medio  tudffimus  ibis, 
Neu  te  dexterigr  tortum  dedinet  in  at^mmf 
Neve  fioiftcrior  preflam  rota  ducat  ad  argm  ; 
Inter  utrumqve  tcQC* 


MEI^ODY,   HARMONY,    MUSICK. 

THESE  terms  are  ufed  as  fynonymes  only 
by  people  who  revert  not  to  their  derivation ; 

T  when 
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Dv4ito  the  lafV  is  foon  difcavered  to  contain  the 
tither  two,  while- the  firft  means  merely  the  air 
-^r,  as  Italians  better  exprefs  it,  la  cantilena 
•^-teWttrfe  onr  very  word  melody  implies  ^(?w€*^- 
ftveif' Jingingj  mellifluous  fucceffipit  of  iimple 
foundsr,  fo  as  ta  produce  agreeable  and  fome- 
times  almoft  enchanting.  effe£^.  Meanwhile 
both  co-operation*  and  combination  are  under- 
flood  ta  meet  in  the  term*  harmony;  which, 
like  every  other  fcience,  is  the  refult  of  know- 
lec%e  operating  upon  genius,  and  adds  in  the 
audience  a  degree  of  afloniihment  to  approba^ 
tion,  enriching  Al  our  fenfations  of  delight, 
and  cluftering  them  into  a  maturity  of  perfec- 
tion. 

'  Melody  is  to  harmony  what  Innocence  is 
to  virtue;  the  laft  could  not  exift  without  the 
former,  on  which  they  are  founded;  but  we 
efteemc  him  who  enlarges  firtipKcity  into  excel- 
lence, and  prize  the  opening  chorus  of  Acis 
and  Galatea  beyond  the  Voi  Amanti  of  Giardi- 
ni,  although  this  lafl-named  compolition  is  ele- 
gant, and  the  ocher  vulgar. 

Where  the  original  thought,  however,  like 
Corregio's  Magdalen  in  the  Drefden  Gallery  fee 
round  with  jewels,  is  loft  in  the  blaze  of  accom- 
paniment, our  lols  is  the  fefs  if  that  thought 
ihould  be  fomewhat  coarfe  or  indelicate;  but 
ML  SICK  erf  this  kind  pleafes  au  Italian  ear  far 
lefs  than  do  Sachini  s  fweetly  fbothing  melo- 
dies, never  overlaid  by  that  fulnefe  of  har- 
mony   with  which   German  coinpofers  fome- 

times 
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timed  perplex  inftead  of  informing  their  hearerSr 
His  chorufles  in  Erifile,  though  nothing  defi- 
cient either  in  richnefs  or  radiance,  are  ever 
tranfparent ;  while  the  charming  fubjed  (not  an 
inftant  loil  to  view)  reminds  one  of  fome  fine 
fliell  coloured  by  Nature's  hand,  but  fcen  to 
moft  advantage  through  the  clear  waves  that 
wafti  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  when  mild  mon^* 
foons  are  blowing.  With  regard  to  mubick, 
Plato  faid  long  ago,  that  if  any  coniiderable  al- 
teration took  place  in  the  musick  of  a  coun- 
try, he  Ihould,  from  that  fingle  circumftance, 
predift  innovation  in  the  laws,  a  change  of  cuf- 
toms,  and  fubverj&on  of  the  government.  Rouf- 
feau,  in  imitation  of  this  fentiment,  which  he 
had  probably  read  tranjlated  as  well  as  myfelf, 
aftually  foretold  it  of  the  French,  without  ac- 
knowledging whence  his  idea  fprung ;  and  truly 
did  he  foretel}  it.  "  The  French,"  fays  he, 
"  have  no  musick  now — ^nor  can  have,  be- 
caufe  their  language  is  not  capable  of  mufical 
expreffion ;  but  if  ever  they  do  get  into  t  better 
ftyle — (which  they  certainly  foon  did,  change 
ing  Lulli  and  Rameau  for  Clock  and  for  Picci- 
VL'C^tant  pis  pour  tux^^ 

RoufTeau  had  indeed  the  fate  of  Ctfiandra^ 
little  lefs  mad  than  himfelf ;  and  Bumcy  juftly 
obferved,  that  it -was  flrange  a  nation  fo  fre* 
quently  accufed  of  volatility  and  caprice,  ihould 
have  invariably  manifefted  a  fteady  perfeverance 
and  conflancy  to  one  particular  tafte  in  this  art, 
which  the  ftrongeft  ridicule  and  contempt  of 

T  z  other 
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other  countries  could  never  vanqui(h  or  turtx- 
out  of  its  courfe.    He  has  however  lived  to  fee 
them  change  their  mode  of  receiving  pleafure 
from  this  very  fcience ;  has  feen  them  accom- 
plifh  the  predi£lions  of  Roufleau,  and  confirm 
the  opinions  of  Plato ;  feen  them  murder  their 
own  monarch,  fet  fire  to  their  own  cities,  and 
Uaze  themfelves  away — a  wonder  to  fools,  a 
beacon  to  wife  men.     This  example  has  at  lead 
fcrved  to  ftiew  the  ufe  of  thofe  thi^ee  words^ 
which  occafioned  fo  long  a  fpeculatioa.     Me- 
lody is  chiefly  ufed  fpeaking  of  vocal  MUsicKr 
and  HARMONY  means  many  parts  combining  to 
form  compoiition.     Shall  I  digrefs  in  faying  that 
this  latter  feems  the  genume  tafte  of  the  Engliih,. 
who  love  plenty  and  opulence  in  all  things  ^ 
Our  MELODIES  are  commonly  vulgar,  but  we 
like  to  fee  them  richly  dreft ;  and  the  late  filly 
llumour  of  liflening  to  tunes  made  upon  three 
notes  only,  is  a  mere  whim  of  the  moment,  as 
it  was  to  dote  upon  old  ballads  about  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago ;  it  will  die  away  in  a  twelve- 
month— ^for    fimplicity  cannot  pleafe  without 
elegance:   nor  does  it  really  pleafe  a  Britiih 
ear,  even  when  exquifitely  fweet  and  delicate. 
We* buy  Blair's  Worics,  but  wouM  rather  fhidy 
Warburton's ;  we  talk  of  tcndfer  Venetian  airs, 
but  our  hearts  acknoi^'Iedge  Handel.    Mean- 
time ^tis  unjuft  to  fay  that  German  musick  is^ 
not  expreffive;  when  the  Italians  fay  fo  they 
mean  it  is  not  amorous :  but  other  affe£lions  in- 
habit other  fouls ;  and  furely  the  laft-namcd  im- 

mortal 
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snortal  compoler  has  no  rival  in  the  power  of 
exprefliiig  aud  exciting  fublime  devotion  and 
rapturous  fentiment.  See  his  grand  chorus^ 
Unfa  us  a  Son  is  hornj  &c.  Pleyel's  Qgartettos 
too,  which  have  all  fomewhat  of  a  drum  and 
fife  in  them,  exprefs  what  Germans  ever  have 
excelled  in — regularity,  order^  difcipline,  arms, 
in  a  word,  war.  When  fuch  mu&lck  is  play- 
ing, it  treminds  one  of  Rowe's  verfes  whixrh  fay 
fo  very  truly,  that 

THc  found  of  arms  fhall  wake  our  martial  ardour. 
And  cure  the  amorous  ficknefs  of  a  foul 
Begun  by  floth  and  nurfed  with  too  much  t$£t» 
The  idle  god  of  love  fupinely  dreams 
A  mid  ft- inglorious 'fliades  and  purling  ftreams; 
In  rofy  fetters  and  fantaftic  chains 
He  binds  deluded  maids  and  firaple  fwains^ 
"With  foft  enjoyment  wooes  them  to 'forget 
The  hardy  toils  and  labours  of  the  great : 
Sut  if  the  warlike  trumpet's  loud  alarmi 
To  virtuous  a6b  excite,  and  manly  arm«. 
The  coward  boy  avows  his  abjed  fear, 
.Sublime  on  filken  wings  he  cuts  the  air, 
jScar'd  at  the  noble  noife  and  thupder  of  the  .war. 

What  then  do  thofe  critics  look  for,  who  la- 
ment that  German  musick  is  not  exprejive? 
They  look  for  plaintive  founds  meant  to  raife 
dt^nder  emotions  in  the  breaft;  and  this  is  the 
j>ecuHar  provincje  of  mei^ppy — ^which,  like 
Anacreon's  lyre,  vibrates  to  amojous  touches 
only,  and  refounds  with  nothing  but  love.  Of 
^his  fovereign  power. 

To  take  the  'prifon'd  foul,  and  lap  it  in  Ely fi urn, 

Italy 
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Italy  has  long  remained  in  foil  poffeffion :  the 
Syren's  coafl  is  ftill  the  reiidence  of  melting 
fbftne&  and  of  fweet  feduftion.  The  musick 
of  a  nation  naturally  reprefents  that  nation's  fa- 
vourite enei^ies,  pervading  every  thought  and 
€Vtty  a&ion ;  while  even  the  devotion  of  that 
warm  foil  is  tendemefs,  not  fublimity  ;~and 
either  the  natives  imprefs  their  gentle  fouls 
.with  the  contemplation  of  a  Saviour  newly  laid, 
in  innocence  and  infant  fweetnefs,  upon  tic 
fpotlefs  lx>fom  of  more  than  female  beauty— or 
plfe  rack  their  fbft  hearts  with  the  affliAing  paf- 
iQons ;  and  with  eyes  fixed  upon  a  bleeding  cru- 
rcifix,  weep  their  Redeemer's  human  fufferings, 
as  though  he  were  never  to  re-aflume  divinity. 
Meantime  the  piety  of  Lutherans  foars  a  fub- 
limer  flight;  rod  when  they  fet  before  the 
eyes  of  their  glowing  imagination  Mefliah  ever 
blelTed,  they  kindle  into  rapture,  and  break 
out  with  pious  tranfport, 

Hallelujab !  for  the  Lord  God  OmnipotCDt  reigneth,  &c. 

They  think  of  him  that  fitteth  high  above  the 
heStvens,  begotten  before  all  worlds ! 

EJiJge$ct  tfihe  Father!  Sou  kbved! 

.  ■    ■  •  • 

With  fuch  impreflions,  fuch  energies,  fuch 
inlpiration — ^Milton  wrote  poetry,  and  Handel 
compofed  MUSICK. 


MISTAKE, 
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MISTAKE,    ERROR,    MISCONCEPTION, 

WHOEVER  thinks  thefe  words  ftriaiy  fy. 
vnonymous  will  find  himfelf  in  an  error; 
•while  he  who  fays  he  wandeced  out  .of  his  way 
•between  London  and  Bath,  from  mere  misgon- 
-CEPTioN,  makes  a  comical  mistake — ^for  he 
-only  committed  an  error  innegk^ling  to  pu- 
nifti  thofe  who  turned  him  out.  of  the  right  road 
for  a  jok€.  Thefe  are  rfie  jaiceties  of  language 
^hat  books  never  teach,  and  oonverfation  alone 
>can  eftablifti.  Let  foreigners  however  fettle  it 
dn  their  minds,  that  the  word  firft  ufed  in  4his 
catalogue  of  falfe  apprehen£on,  is  oiied  when 
one  man  or  one  thing  is  taken  for  another :  the 
Second  applies  much  wider,  and  we  fay  it  of  all 
:who  deviate  fjrom  the  right  path,  whether  that 
deviation  is  or  is  not  caufed  by  a  mere  mis- 
take: the  latter  feems  lefe  an  aft  of  the  will 
•than  eitlier  of  the  other  two ;  'tis  more  a  perver- 
ion  of  the  head  than  any  thing  elfe,  and  its  re- 
*£flance  ?^gaiiift  conviftion  carries  with  it  fome- 
hvhat  laughable.  A  nobleman,  for  inftance, 
employing  his  architeft  to  ftiew  him  the  cleva- 
ition  of  a  houfe  he  intended  to  build,  the  artift 
produces  a  drawing  jnade  with  Indian  ink. 
This  is  no  bad  form  of  a  houfe,  fays  my  lord, 
4>ut  I  don't  lUte  the  colour- — ^my  houfe  (hall  be 
iwhite.  By  all  means,  replied  the  builder,  this 
is  a  wJiite  houfe.  No,  this  is  black  and 
^A'hite,    methinks— evidently  fo,    indeed— -and 

ftriped 
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ftripecf  about  fomehow  in  a  way  that  does  not 
.pleafe  me.  Oh  dear !  no  fuch  thing,  my  lord 
—the'  houfe  will  be  white  enough.  That  I 
don't  knoWy  Sir  ^  if  you  contradi£l  my  fenfes 
fuWy  you  may  dp  the  fame  then :  but  my  houfe 
/hall  not  be  patched  about  with  black  as  this 
paper  is — it  Ihall  be  all  clean  Portland  ftone. 
Doubtlefs,  my  lord ;  what  you  fee  here  is  per- 
fe£lly  white,  I  affure  you.  You  are  an  impu- 
dent fellow  (anfwers  the  proprietor),  aud  en- 
deavour to  impofe  upon  me,  becaufe  I  am  not 
converfai^t  in  thefe  mattery,  by  perfuading  me 
that  I  do  not  know  black  from  white  y  but  I  do 
know  an  honefi  man  from  a  rogue-^-lb  get  about 
your  bufineifi  dire&ly,  no  fuch  ihall  be  my  ar- 
chiteA. 

This  was  misconception.  When  the  faux 
Martin  Guerre  came  to  France  from  India,  and 
took  poffeflion  of  the  houfe,  lands,  wife,  &c. 
of  a  man  whom  he  {\rongly  refembled,  and 
who,  by  four  or  five  years  abfence  from  his  fa- 
mily, was  fo  forgotten  by  them  that  neither 
brother  nor  fiflers  found  out  the  impcilure— 
their  careQes  and  obedience,  their  rents  and 
profits  were  all  intended  to  the  perfoiK  of  ano- 
ther mafi,  and  were  only  paid  to  him  by  a  fatal 
but  innocent  mistake.  But  when  the  jury 
condemned  a  man  wholly  unconcerned  in  the 
bufinefs  to  fuffer  fi»r  a  crime  one  of  thcm&lveB 
lad  committed^  nor  ever  found  out  that  good 
evidenee  was  waxiting  to  pi^yvc  hi^  guilt,  till 
the  xeul  p^rpetqator  of  the  mnrder  ^wned  it 

himfelf 
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bimfelf  ia  private  to  the  judge— dbey  a^fed  with 
too  little  caution  and  delicacy^  and  have  been 
always  juftly  cenfured  for  the  error.  The 
fa^is  are  all  acknowlec^ed  cmea. 


MOB,    POPULACE,    THE  LOW  PEOPLE,    THE  ' 

VULGAR  J 

DENOMINATIONS  by  which  fcx-eral 
condirions  of  men  delight  in  defcribing  thofe 
below  them  in  regard  to  talents,  birth,  or  for- 
tune:— ^the  great  vulgar  and  the  fmall,  fays 
Cowley,  fpeaking  of  ignorant  perfons ;  but  we 
commonly  apply  it  to  thofe  whofe  coarfenefs  of 
manners  and  meannefs  of  behaviour  preclude 
them  from  admiflion  into  elegant  or  civil  fo- 
ciety.  And  fo  true  is  this  pofition,  that  de- 
fcent,  however  illuftrious,  will  not  be  found 
fufficient  to  keep  perfons  out  of  low  life  and 
company  who  have  an  innate  propenfity  as  it 
were  towards  debafing  themfelves;  witnefs 
fome  unhappy  females,  who,  although  highly 
bom  and  decently  educated,  axe  contented  to 
lead  and  finifli  their  liye^  amongft  the  dregs  of 
(bciety,  apparently  from  original  talle. 

Meaxitime  nothing  is  fo  offenfive  to  En^glifh 
men  or  women  in  general  (for  exceptions  only 
ferve  to  prove  the  rule),  as  to  ^  rated  among 
^he  LOW  PEOPLE  or  the  vulgar,  confcious 
that  every  native  of  our  happy  country  may  die 
^  gentleman  if  he  will  but  learn  to  live  like  one^ 

Even 
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Eveii  thofe  whom  every  foul  but  themfelves 
count  as  members  of  the  populace,  wiih  not 
to  be  thought  fuch;  but,  if  touched  on  that 
ftring  which  vibrates  at  the  word  honour  or 
genteel  behaviour,  will  fpeedily  join  in  defpif- 
ing  a  MOB,  and  unite  themfelves  to  that  party 
which  boafts  better  education.  It  is  indeed  a 
proof  of  the  vileft  depravity  when  man  is  fo  far 
debafed  as  to  del^t  in  his  own  meannefs,  and 
fey  with  the  Froijch,  for  whom  that  bafenefs 
wasreferved.  Long  Irvi  the  fam-cuhttes  !  We  will 
however  hope  better  illumination  even  to  them ; 
and  as  'tis  the  firfl  charaAeriftic  of  their  fe£l  tq 
be  unftable,  the  old  grammatical  axiom  may 
end  perhaps  at  lafl  in  a  maxim  of  politics,  whei> 
we  fay,  Neutrum  modo^  mas  modo  yvLGVS* 


MONEY^    CA8H9    COLE,    ASSETS,    READY  RINQ, 

CHINK,    CORIANDERS  ; 

FORM  a  ftring  of  hateful  words— fynony- 
mous  enough,  however,  or  nearly  fo,  in  the 
vulgar  and  de^icable  dialeQ  of  coarfe  traders 
in  the  hour  of  merjriment ;  Init  to  be  ever  fedu- 
loufly  avoided  by  thofe  who  mean  to  be  thought 
eminent  for  choice  of  phrafe  and  elegance  of 
converfation.  The  firft  is,  after  all  thefe  heavy 
denunciations,  a  neceffary  and  proper  term, 
when  bufinefs  com.es  to  be  ferioufly  fpoken 
upon :  the  fecond  is  always  pert  and  pedantic, 
unlcfs  ufed  in  its  native  foil,  the  banker's  fhopj 

where 


^ 
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where  it  means  coin,  oppofed  to  notes;  fuch 
MONEY  as  may  be  kept  in  a  caisse  or  ftrong- 
box,  is  properly  and  from  that  derivation  juftly 
denominated  cash.  The  fourth  word  on  this 
unpleafing  lift  is  likewife  of  French  etymolog)^ 
and  belongs  rather  to  the  cant  of  lawyers  than 
of  merchants.  When  a  man  dies,  his  execu- 
tors and  their  attorney  begin  to  enquire  if  he 
has  left  ASSETS  (meaning  assez)  fufficient  for 
payment  of  legacies,  debts,  dues,  &c. :  The 
others  are  nothing  better  than  a  mere  jargon  of 
fchool-boys,  'prentices,  &c.  and  fo  furely  arc 
'  thefe  terms  excluded  civil  fociety,  and  fo  atten* 
tive  muft  foreigners  be  never  to  pronounce 
them,  that  I  am  confident  a  nobleman  would 
fcruple  to  introduce  the  beft  recommended  fon 
of  his  own  beft  friend  in  England,  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  or  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith  at 
Naples  or  Vienna,  ftiould  the  youth  in  his  firft 
vifit  give  my  lord  to  underftand  that  he  "  took 
care  not  to  fet  out  from  home  without  having 
touched  the  cole,  provided  the  rkat>t  juno, 
and  tipt    Old  Squaretoes    for    the    qorian-^- 

Nothing  is  fo  certain  a  brand  of  beggary  in 
our  country  as  cparfe  and  vulgar  language.  We 
know  almoft  the  ftreet  a  man  refides  in  here  at 
London — at  leaft  the  company  he  has  kept — ^by 
a  peculiar  ftrain  of  difcourfe,  which  though  en- 
durable enough  fo  long  as  the  talk  is  ferious^ 
relapfes  into  wretchednefs  the  moment  a  jeft  is 
ftttempted.    I  have  heard  Dr.  Johnfon  fay  there 

was 
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was  fuch  a  thing  as  a  city  voice — a  city  laugh 
there  is,  that's  certain,  different  from  that  of 
the  people  whs  inhabit,  and  have  from  their 
youth  inhabited,  the  court  end  of  the  town. 

It  appears  from  fome  of  Martial's  epigrams^ 
meantime,  and  there  are  corroborating  reafons 
to  believe,  that  Ia  old  times  as  well  as  now  fon\e 
waggifh  way  was  always  adopted  by  low  peor 
pie,  when  fpeaking  of  pecuniary  concerns :  and 
NUMMi  was  certainly  a  cant  word  at  Rome, 
l)ecaufe  Nutna  firft  coined  filver,  which  he  fub- 
ilitutedfor  the  fcraps  of  leather*  then  in  ufe; 
and  when  a  fellow  filled  his  bag  with  nummt^ 
lie  was  I  truft  talking  no  higher  language  than 
he  who  in  our  country  wiihes  for  the  chink, 
or  boafts  his  familiarity  with  kinjo  gkoroe'^ 

PICTURE. 

It  may  be  worth  obfervatlon,  and  has  X,  think 
been  already  hinted  at  in  this  book,  that  to  de- 
fcribe  any  thing  by  its  caufes  is  lefs  likely  to 
pleafe  or  be  right  in  converfation  than  defcrib- 
ing  the  fame  by  its  adjunfts ;  and  perhaps  the 
Milanefe  patois  owes  much  of  its  grofihefs  to 
the  contrary  pradlice.  They  call  a  chair  'quad- 
rega  or  four-legs ;  a  fan  crejj^in  or  crackling-thivg ; 
the  door  Fujcio  or  the  going  out  place.  No  won- 
der, fay  my  Ei^lifh  readers,  that  this  diale£l  is 
reckoned  a  coarfe  one :  while  'tis  notorioufly  a 
mean  phrafe  here  to  afk  a  gentleman — ''  Well, 
Sir,  how  goes  your  TompionV^  meaning — 
"  Pray  what  is  the  time  o'  day  by  your  watch  ?" 
made  poffibly  by  thjt  artifi  j  or*-*''  So,  my  la- 
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dy,  how  does  your  tnouferV^  to  a  woman  of 
quality  if  ftie  is  fond  of  a  favourite  cat,  I  know 
not  whether  vice  and  folly  are  half  as  attentive- 
ly avoided  by  elegant  people  in  Great  Britain 
as  fuch  expreffions ;  but  this  I  know,  that  tis 
difficult  to  endure  even  virtue  and  wifdom  com- 
bined with  fo  much  groffnefs^ 


MYSTERY,    SACRED  OBSCURITY. 

THE  firft  of  thefe  is  the  word  for  which  the 
laft  is  merely  a  periphrafis,  and  both  feem  likely 
enough  to  be  difcarded  in  this  felf-fufficient 
age,  when  examination  takes  place  of  thank- 
falnefs,  and  the  fpirit  of  inveiligating  precludes 
much  of  reverence  even  to  celeftial  invelop* 
ment.  Our  rafh  and  intrufive  philofophjgj^.like 
Homer's  Patroclus,  ftrikes  even  agauD^  the 
cloud  which  veils  Apollo  or  Deftiny  firom  our 
nearer  view,  and,  fcorning  all  that  once  was 
reckoned  awful,  feeks  to  tear  down  the  very 
branches  of  that  tree,  whofe  fruit,  even  when 
carefully  gathered,  proved  fatal  to  us  all. 

Mysteries,  like  monarchs,  are  now  found 
eafy  to  get  rid  of;  and  indeed  thofe  who  firft 
began  to  infult  Heaven  were  likelieft  above  all 
people  to  murder  an  anoint^ed  king.  The  pu- 
niftiment  of  fuch  abominable  fins  is  as  yet  con- 
cealed from-our  eyes  in  sacred  obscurity; 
but  not  lefs  certain  is  it  for  that  reafon— perhaps 
not  lefs  near- 

NAME, 
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NAME.   NdUN  PROPER,   NOMIKAL  DJSTINCTrON, 

APPELLATIVE. 

THE  firft  of  thefe  is  the  word  in  converfa- 
t!on  ufe,  uolefs  when  fome  accidental  combina- 
tion forces  from  us  one  of  the  others.  As  if  a 
perfon  (hould  fay — "  I  only  called  the  man  a 
Hercules  or  a  Solomon  by  way  of  appella- 
tive, bccaufe  he  is  fo  eminently  wife  orftrong  ; 
his  NAME  is  Richard,  I  have  been  told:  and 
with  regard  to  his  family,  it  has  but  lately  ac- 
quired any    NOMINAL  DISTINCTION   at  all,  UIX- 

lefs  perhaps  Norton  or  Sutton  were  added  by  the 
villagers  on  his  firft  fettling  there,  if  they  ob- 
icrved  his  coming  from  the  north  town,  or  the 
ffutk  tow7ty  a  common  reafon  enough ;  but  fome- 
thinft  muft  be  done  to  fubdivide  the  word  man 
into  NOUN  PROPER  and  noun  common-  So  far 
the  example.  Auguftus  Caefar  met  an  afs,  fay^ 
Swift,  and  he  had  a  lucky  name ;  I  meet  affes 
enough,  continues  the  merry  Dean,  but  they 
have  never  lucky  names.  'Tis  ftrange,  how- 
ever, where  onomancy  was  fo  much  regarded 
as  it  was  in  Rome,  that  a  man  fhould  ever  have 
been  tempted  to  give  his  fon  an  unhicVy  one; 
yet  we  find  Livy  calling  Atrius  Umber  abomi- 
nandi  ommis  nomtn ;  and  the  name  Lyco  was  as 
unpleafing  to  Plautus.  Edmund  Smith,  ever 
attentive  to  antiquity,  keeps  that  name  for  the 
betrayer  of  Hippolytus  in  his  Phaedra,  I  remem- 
ber ;  and  there  has  been  always  an  idea  of  good 

hope 
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liope  going  with  a  name,  however  fuch  fancies 
may  be  ctifclaimed.  Why  elfe  do  Romanics 
ftill  call  their  fons  Evangelijia  or  Natale  ?  No- 
thing can  be  more  fenfelefs,  fcarce  any  thing' 
more  abfurd ;  except  chriftening  a  baby  Giam^ 
battijiay  as  they  da  in  all  parts  of  Italy  for  ever, 
without  refle^ling  that  he  might  as  rationally  be 
called  Charlemfl^w^,  or  Alexander  the  Greafy 
thofe  being  mere  appellatives  that  agreed 
only  with  the  particular  individuals  on  whom 
they  were  firft  beftowed  :  and  I  remember  Dr. 
Johnfon  reprimanding  a  lady  of  his  and  my  ac- 
quaintance for  baptizing  her  daughter  Augujia, 
The  truth  is,  puritans  who,  ta  obtain  heavea 
for  their  young  ones,  give  the  names  of  HoUf^ 
the-faith  or  Stand-faji,  are  wifer  than  thefe ;  and 
a  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity  told  me  onc;^ 
of  a  pious  firiend  he  had,  who  promifed  if  his 
wife  brought  him  a  daughter  that  year,  in  which 
he  had  received  fome  fignal  mercy  from  hea- 
ven, that  he  would,  in  gratitude,  call  the  girl 
Mefopotatniay  which  is  known  by  thofe  who  un- 
derfland  Greek  to  mean  the  middle  of  rivers^  or 
furraunded  by  waters,  and  was  the  name  of  a 
province  fo  difcriminated.  This  however  is  at 
worft  but  idiotifm ;  while  the  calling  any  human 
creature  Emmanuel  or  Salvador  is  profanation, 
if  not  blafphemy.  Surnames,  being  mere  fa* 
mily  diftin&ions,  take  a  wider  range,  and  have 
fpreadftrangelyfure  in  every  country— all  trades, 
all  colours,  ferving  for  cognomina;  and  even 
appellations  of  beafls,  birds,  and  fifhes,  which 

Cambden 
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Cambden  (nemn  to  thank  vcre  arisazally  loss 
where  c'c*rf  ain  perfonii  kept  Ihops,  bcs  ths£  T*jge 
in  hy  other  an  thorn  fuppofed  to  be  of  later 
Mc*u  \Vi*rr  iiam<;d  from  brutes  before  figiLS 
kiioun,  1  am  roUI. 

}.oc:k\  nanicK,  ns  fif/ds,  rivers,  meadtnpsy 
tW  Hko,  rtiv  innumorable  of  courie ;  and  bo- 
\u^va\\  one:*  uoi  u n fret juent— from  fome  of  tbc 
lawUy  bji\  ins  ^^^*^  *  f^fj^*  a  bar&ny  an  earl, 
Xc.  NiV  \U>  tbc  fo?/Jhf'iqrfets  fail  of  coming  in 
Kv  tKir  ihnTCs  t^hcn  the  firft  man  of  the  race 
>*  k*  i-^.vwi  t*v  a  ^'ix^ax  or  h^Mdkead,  or  for  being 
^^•iV'. ^  w^,  oc  >its  cminem  for  fome  peculiar 
*sX»vv>^  ^/  >ftA^\  JL>  XiW-/ *5v«nr»  &c.    The  firft  of 

-  ■ 

.Jk?4<^  ^u  S:j^'!A:Ni  ijv  aSfittosI  all  Yorkfhire  fami- 
hci>  vxi^ma^iv*  ^laJ  bore  arms  under  King  Ed** 
\^arU  iYk   K^ril.,    m   bis   cotttentions  wrtli  the 

Welcl>% So  ^imch  tor  AgtM>nnna ;  they  axe 

cominou  in  haly  aiid  KtHtace  Kkewife.  Groffa 
le/h  is  a  Gtruocre  I  think,  and  Gr^^  Te^emtiy, 
1  Ibri'Oic.  be  round  auKHi|$  the  emigrant  French 
— B^uuf  tginu  is  a  name  well  known  aoKHig  a 
lower  clais,  wbeuce  our  GumUuk  changed  for 
motives  of  intereft  to  GouJItick.  Men  of  higher 
ccmfideration.  meantime,  wcfe  commonly  named 
from  their  pofleffions,  as  Philip  de  Valois,  Sec. ; 
and  where  the  father  was  a  great  man,  and 
boafted  long  defcent  of  anceftry,  famous  in  their 
province  or  diftri£l,  his  fons  would  count  back- 
wards  up  to  the  fountain-head,  in  Wales  by  Ap, 
in  otlicr  kingdoms  by  Fitz,  or  Witz,  whence 
illegitimate  progeny  not  daring  to  do  fo,  called 

themfclves 
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themfelves  Wilfon,  or  Harrifon;    fometimes  by 
^matronymtchy    as  Anfany  Nelfon]  &c.   ad  infni- 
turn.     'Tis  ciirious  enough  to  fee  how  very  little 
the  methods  of  clailing  and  naming  mankind 
differ,  in  different  parts  of  Europe-    Every  na- 
tion has  its  Monfieur  Boileau,  Mr-  Drinkwater, 
and  Signor  Bevilacquay,  and  the  Spaniards  call 
them  properly  enough  Renombres.     They  in- 
deed diftii^iihed  fome  families,  very  old  ones 
now,  by  titles  of  infamy  or  ilUuck,  as  the  Ro- 
mans phrafed  it,'  witnefs  VerdugOy  PufanerOy  and 
others  ;   to  anfwer  which,  we  have  Mr.  Bajlard 
and  Mr,  Coward^  he.     But  Romanifts  change 
their  names  wh^n  embracing  a  religipus  order, 
not  unreafonably — for  we  have  now  done  (fay 
they)  with  worldly  diftinftions  ;   and  conform- 
ably to  this  I  truft  (not  for  the  reafon  ui^ed  by 
Platina),  Pope  Sergius  fet  the  example  to  fuc- 
iceeding  pontiffs,  of  difmifling  for  ever  a  name 
to  which  he  could  have  no  fuccefiion.     Mean 
time  fcholars  whp  h;^ve  had  leifure  and  lerudi- 
tion  to  examine  fht  lan^page  pow  fpoken  in 
North  Walps,   and^roye  it  the  true  Celtic, 
Xiamely,  one  of  th^  primary  vocal  podes  after 
fhe  difperfion  of  Ba)3elt.tell  us,  after  mention- 
ing the  affinity  between  that  and  the  Hebrew 
toi^e,   that  the  jkominal   distinction'  of 
titans  cfime  from  a  GaulKh  or  Celtic  cQicnpound, 
tud  earth)  pronounced  /;/,  and  tan  fpreading,  an 
overfpreading  people ;   while  Rowlands,  the  in- 
genious author  of  an  Archeological  Difcourfe 
on  the  Antiquities  of  Anglel'ey,  called  Mona 

U  Antiqua 
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Antiqua  Rejiatirata,  pretends  to  fliow  that  thefc 
Titans  were  the  Aborigines  of  our  ifland,  not 
defcending,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  from  the 
ruins  of  any  difgraced  or  beaten  people.  That 
Mr.  Mafon's  beautiful  ode  would  lofe  the  grace 
of  probability  might  perhaps  be  the  vvorft  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  a  fuppofition,  when  he  fays 

Hail)  thou  harp  of  Phrygian  frame ! 
In  years  of  yore. 
That  Camber  bore 
From  Troy's  fepulchral  flame : 
With  ancient  Brute  to  Britain's  fliorc 

The  mighty  minftrel  came. 
Serene  upon  the  bumifh'd  prow» 
He  'bade  her  manly  modes  to  flow- 
Britain  heard  the  defcant  bold 
She  flung  her  white  arms*  o'er  the  fea. 
Proud  in  her  leafy  bofom  to  unfold 
The  freight  of  harmony. 

Rowland  likewife  gives  us  to  underftand  how 
the  Titan  princes,  who  overfpread  Europe  with 
conquefts,  were  Celts,  and  Hercules  no  other 
name  than  Erehi/l  a  dcftroyer ;  Jpolhy-  af-hauly 
filius  folis,  and  Minerva^  men-arfany  inventrefs 
of  weapons.  This  very  book,  I  believe,  it  is 
which  Swift,  who  loved  laughing  better  than 
enquiry,  ridicules  in  his  account  of  etymology, 
deriving  Archimedes  from  Hark  ye  Maids,  Alex- 
ander the  Great  from  All  Eggs  under  the  Grate, 
and  a  hundred  more ;  the  work  was  originally 
printed  at  Dublin,  incorjredly  enough,  about  the 
year  1723.  Monfieur  le  Comte  de  Gebelinccr- 
'  tainly  h^d  feen  it,  though  I  know  not -whether 

he 
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be  fpeaks  of  his  obligations  in  his  Monde  Pri- 
mitif;  nor  know  I  what  became  of  that  de£gn; 
for  which  Elmily  took  in  fubfcriptions  ii;i  the 
year  1772  as  I  remember. 

Mean  while  Rowlancb'  account  of  the  patri- 
arch's names  in  Hebrew  is  very  ftriking,  and, 
if  it  has  not*been  contradidled  by  men  more 
learned  than  himfelf,  deferves  admiration  rather 
than  contempt;  as  it  was^  probably  the  original 
reafon  why  Puritans,  who  ftudy  the*  Old  Tefta- 
ment  more  than  Romanifts  can^  or  Anglicans 
will  ftudy  it,  have  been  led  to  baptize  their 
children  with  long  fentences,  as  this  famous 
one. 

If  Chriil  had  not  died  for  thee  thou  had  ft.  been  damned. 

DOBSON. 

V 

V 

.  •  •      ■ 

by  this  means  obliging  the  perfon  to  recoiled 
his  Redeemer,  every  time  he  figned  his  own 
name ;  a  praftice  of  good  intent,  but  leading  on 
to  abfurdity  of  the  groffeft  kind,  as  in  the  block- 
head who  fancied  fome  virtue  contained  in  the 
NOMINAL  DISTINCTION  of  Mcfopotamia,  only 
becaufe  he  had  read  that  word  in  the  Bible. 

To  returp  however  to  our  Welch  critic :  He 
fays,  **  that  the  names  impofed  by  the  He- 
l>rew  language  were  generally  fuch  as  betokened 
the  nature,  or  fome  eminent  properties  of  the 
things  NAMED,  or  were  compounded  of  fuch  as 
did — witnefs  the  Antediluvian  names  of  the  firft  - 
patriarchs,  well  Worthy  the  confideration  of  mo- 
dem Jews,  who  upon  examination  will  find . 

U  z  that 
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that  they  contain  and  myftically  exhibit  a  con- 
cifc  and  wonderftil  fcheme  of  prophecy,  in  their 
own  Hebrew  tongue,  of  the  reftoration  of  fal- 
len mankind  by  a  bleeding  Meifiah,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  following  table : 

Adam,  —                 Man, 

Seth,  —                     fet  or  placed, 

Enolh,  — »                in  mifery, 

Kainan,  -^                     lamenting : 

Mahaleel,  —                     bleffed  God 

Jared,  —           ftiall  come  down, 

Henoch,  —         teaching, 

Methufelah,  that  his  deatk  will  fend, 

Lamech,  to  humbled  fmitten  man, 

Noah.  —          confolaiion. 

Such  a  curiofity  in  literature  might  attra^  at- 
tention at  any  time,  moft  of  all  furely  in  this 
aftoniftiing  century,  when  fuch  various  events 
prefiing  forward  urge  the  imagination  to  expeft 
ftill  greater.  The  liar,  which  miraculoufly 
fhone  forth  in  the  Eaft,  may  poffibly  at  no 
diftant  period  illuminate  the  ten  tribes,  and 
light  them  on  their  return  to  happinefs  and  fa- 
vour. Mean  time  all  Orientalifis  give  appella- 
tions  after  the  Jewifti  manner  I  believe :  Ab- 
dalla  means  Servant  qf  God,  as  I  have  read  ;— 
Soliman,  or  Solomon,  for  'tis  the  fame  they  fay, 
implies  peaeeahky  as  doth  our  common  Saxon 
termination  fred.  Yfmmfred  is  Win-peace; 
Al/re^is  JU-feace;  while  fome  ancient  writers 
take  notice  that  the  names  of  barbarous  nations 

ve 
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* 

are  ever  concife  and  expreffive :  It  was  there- 
fore deemed  a  duty  in  old  times  to  keep  up  the 
honour  of  the  name.  Severus,  Probus,  and 
Aurelius,  were  called  fui  nominis  imperatores ; 
and  when  Clothayre,  king  of  France,  was  bap- 
tized, one  flood  by  the  font  and  cried, 

Crefcat  puer  1  et  hujuft  fit  nominis  executor. 

One  might  add  to  all  this,  that  Marechal  Saxf 
married  a  lady  he  had  no  violent  attachment  to, 
onlybecaufe  her  Chriftian  name  was  ViHoire. 
Nor  did  fhe  conquer  him  at  laft ;  they  lived  ill 
together,  and  parted. 


NARRATION,    ACCOUNT,    RECITAL* 

IN  order  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  fad 
(fay  we),  'tis  neceffary  to  hear  a  clear  recital 
of  the  circun^ances ;  but  if  we  mean  to  make 
a  pleafing  narration,  thofe  circumftances 
fliould  not  be  dwelt  on  too  minutely,  but  rather 
one  feleded  from  the  reft,  to  fet  in  a  full  light. 
Whoever  means  to  pleafe  in  converfation,  fee- 
ing no  perfon  more  attended  to  than  he  who 
tells  an  agreeable  ftory,  concludes  too  haftily 
that  his  own  fame  will  be  firmly  eftabliihed.t^ 
a  like  means ;  and  fo  gives  his  time  up  to  the 
colle£lion  and  recital  of  anecdotes.  Here^ 
however,  is  our  adventurer  likely  enough  to 
fail ;  for  either  his  fad  is  too  notorious^  and  hp 
fees  his  audience  turn  even  involuntarily  aWay 

firom 
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from  a  tale  told  them  yefterd^y  perhaps  by  a 
more  pkafing  uarrator;  or  it  i&  too  obfcure, 
tud  iacapable  of  interefting  his  hearers-  Were 
we  to  inveftigafe  the  reafon  why  narratives 
pleafe  better  in  a  mixed  company,  than  fenti- 
ment;  we  might  difcover  that  he  who  draws 
from  his  own  mind  to  entertain  his  circle  will 
foon  be  tempted  to  dogmatize,  and  aflume  the 
att,  with  the  powers  of  a  teacher;  while  the 
man,  who  is  ever  ready  to  tell  one  fomewhat 
imknown  before,  adds  an  idea  to  the  liftener's 
flock,  without  forcing  on  ns  that  of  our  own 
inferiority — He  is  in  poITeffion  of  a  faft  more 
than  we  are^-that's  all ;  and  he  communicates 
that  fa£l  for  our  amufement. 


NATION,    COUNTRY,    KINGDOM, 

ARE  all  of  them  coUe&ive  t^jms,-  well  un- 
derftood,  and  at  firft  fight  only  fynonymous. 
A  moment's  refledlion  Ihows  us  many  coun- 
tries which  are  not  kingdoms,  and  fome  king* 
DO  MS  which  include  not  the  whole  nation  to 
which  they  apparently  belong.  The  iirfl  of 
Xhefe  w<Mrds  is  ufed  in  {bme  univerfities  for  the 
<}i{iin6^ioii  of  the  fcholars,  and  profefTors  of  col- 
leges. *  The  faculty  of  Paris  confifb  of  four, 
and  whefi  the  poocureur  of  that  which  is  called 
the  French  nation  fpeaks  in  public,  his  ftyle 
4s  Honordnda  GaUorum  NaSio.  I  hope  they  have 
<?hing<cl  their  phrife  now,  when  all  kingdoms, 

COUNTRIES, 
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COUNTRIES,  NATIONS,    and  LANGUAGES,   Unite 

in  abhorrence  of  their  late  difgraceful  condu£l 
towards  the  good  houfe  of  Bourbon,  fo  named 
from  Archibald  Borbonius  in  the  year  11 27, 
whofe  imprefs  was  a  globe,  and  round  it  this 
anagram  of  the  earl's  name,  Orhi  bonus.  The 
times  how  changed  in  this  fatal  year  to  French- 
men, 1793! 

Strokes  of  national  charafter,  national  hu- 
mour, however,  ftill  exift :  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  we  fee  their  bons  mots  ftlU  untranflatable 
beyond  thofe  of  other  kingdoms ;  and  our  au- 
thors plunder  French  comedies  in  vain ;  the  hu- 
mour lofes  and  evaporates :  witnefs  Farquhar's 
endeavour  to  force  into  his  Inconftant*,  the 
gay  reply  made  by  Le  prince  de  GuemenS, 
when  Louis  Quatorze's  queen,  a  grave  Spa- 
niard, ferioufly  propofed  putting  the  famous 
Ninon  de  TEnclos  among  les  jilles  repenties. — 
"  Madam,"  anfwered  the  courtier,  "  die  rCeJl 
ni  jUle,  ni  repentieP  This  was  national  plea- 
fantry,  and  will  not  tranflate  for  that  reafon. — 
No  more  will  that  proof  of  John  Bull's  na- 
tional charafter,  told  of  a  fellow,  who,  when 
king  Charles  the  Firft  of  England  lay  before 
Rochelle,  was  employed  by  that  prince  as  a  di- 
ver, to  carry  papers,  &c.  which  having  done 
moft  dextroufly,  the  good-natured  fovereign  bid 
him  name  his  own  reward. — "  Something  to 
drink  your  majefty's  health,  that'?^  all,**  (juotb 

•  • 

*  See  Farquhar,  vol.  11.  p.  52. 

the 
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the  man.  "  Blockhead !''  exclaitned  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  flood  in  prefence,  and 
was  provoked  at  his  ftupidity  for  aiking  nothing 
better,  "  why  didft  not  drink  when  thou  wcrt 
under  water  ?"— **  Why  fo  I  did,  mafter  !'*  re- 
plied  the  clown ;  "  but  the  water  was  fait  you 
know,  fo  it  made  me  the  more  a-dry." 


NECROMANCY,    DIVINATION,    ENCHANTMENT, 

GO  for  fynonymes  only  becaufe  they  have 
been  rejefted  all  together  as  impoffibilities,  or 
elfe  condemned  all  together  as  crimes: — they 
are  ftriftly  not  fynonymous,  however.  The 
firft,  which  means  calling  up  the  fhades  of  dead 
men  to  inform  us  concerning  our  future  for- 
tunes, does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  fenfe  within 
the  power  norw  of  living  wight;  and  when  it 
was,  God  made  drift  laws  to  forbear  the  exer- 
tion of  fuch  NECROMANCY,  which  could  only 
produce  fad  and  melancholy  eifefts. 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  Book  of 
Fate:  for  which  reafon  divination  of  all 
kinds,  either  by  Sartes  as  the  ancients  ufed,  or 
by  chiromancy,  which  the  modem  gypfies 
vainly  pretend  to,  or  by  aftrological  fpecula- 
tions— or  by  fympathetick  touch,  or  animal 
magnetifm— or  any  other  method,  fhould  be 
difcouraged  by  focicty,  and  punifhed  by  our 
laws ;  inftead  of  publilhing  the  Conjurer's  Ma- 
gazine,  and  advertifing  the  lady  in  fuch  a  ftreet, 

who 
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who  profeffes  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  and 
gains  an  infamous  livelihood  out  of  the  folly  of 
her  fellow  creatures*  Natural  enchantment 
meantime  certainly  does  fubfift,  and  the  powers 
of  fafcination  exerted  from  animals  towards  each 
other  are  too  flrong  to  be  denied.  The  great 
ferpents  of  India  live  by  the  powers  of  their 
eye,  which  they  fix  on  fmall  birds,  fo  as  to  de- 
tain them  on  a  twig  till  caught^-^-and  incapaci- 
tate them  from  flying  away,  till,  like  Con- 
greve's  Old  Bachelor,  treated  in  much  the  fame 
way  by  a  pretty  wench,  they  run  into  the  dan- 
ger, as  he  fays,  to,  avoid  the  apprehenfion.  A 
fetting  dog  exercifes  fomewhat  of  a  like  art  upon 
the  partridges  I  think ;  and  that  a  moufe  will  run 
down  the  throat  of  a  large  toad  confined  in  the 
fame  fmall  room,  has  been  proved  by  ocular 
demonftration. 

The  three  words  are  for  all  thefe  reafons  not 
fjTionymous. 


NEUTRALITY   AND    INDIFFERENCE. 

THESE  words  appear  fynonymous  when  ap-^ 
plied  to  public  ufe ;  but  if  pronounced  upon 
common  or  domefiic  occafions,  one  is  apt,  the 
other  impertinent.  I  mufi  make  myfelf  under- 
flood  by  example. 

We  fay  then  properly,  that,  had  Great  Bri- 
tain looked  coldly  on  the  late  occurrences  of 
Europe,  had  fhe  beheld  the  invafion  of  Hol- 
land, 
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laad,  the  mafTacres  ia  Fnnce,  the  murder  of  i 
l)lainele&  fovereign,  and  the  daily  outrages 
committed  againft  religion  and  good  morals, 
with  fullen  neut&ality  and  frigid  indif-t 
FERENCE,  her  puniihment  would  foon  have 
commenced  by  the  ^ffe£b  of  that  fpirit  of  profe^ 
tjrtifm  that  diftingixifhes  fanatics  and  deifts,  and 
prompts  them  to  carry  confufion  into  every  (bite 
^^HTuin,  overwhelming  ruift  upon  every  church^ 
On  the  other  hand  fiiould  we,  fpeaking  of  a 
marriage,  obferve^  how  a  couple  once  fo  appa^^ 
rcntly  united,  now  look  on  each  other  with 
NEUTRALITY,  all  would  laugh  ^^  the  word  in 
this  cafe  mud  be  indifference,  the  other  will 
not  do. 


NIMBLY,    QUICKLY,   SPEEDILY,    SWIFTLY,    FAST^ 

THAT  thefe  adverbs  are  not  ftriftly  fynony- 
mous — can  I  verily  think  be  learned  only  by 
converfation,  or  by  trifling  books  like  this, 
wholly  and  folely  colloquial:  and  a  foreigner 
muft  give  up  fome  empty  moments  to  the  mere 
ehat  of  our  language,  before  he  finds  out  that 
*tis  moft  agreeable  to  common  ufage  to  fay  that 
a  rabbit  runs  very  nimbly  for  a  little  while, 
but  has  no  ftrength  or  breath  to  continue  long 
the  fame  pace ;  while  we  tell  each  other  fami- 
liarly how  the  king's  raefTenger  came  speedily 
from  Madrid  the  other  day  with  fome  good 
uews,  which  he  could  not  have  done  neither, 

but 
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but  that  the  packet  fails  very  swiftly — No, 
not  if  he  had  been  as  famous  for  waUong  fast 
as  Powell  the  Pedeftrian,  who  went  on  foot  to 
York  and  back  again  in  five  days,  when  he  was 
live-and-fifty  years  old. 

Meantime  'tis  no  bad  general  rule  to  recol- 
lefl,  that  the  firft  of  thefe  adverbs  is  fcarce  ever 
ufed  but  of  fmall  things,  and  upon  flight  occa- 
fions ;  that  the  latt  is  in  moft  common  and  daily 
fervice ;  and  that  the  other  two  are  moft  expref- 
fivq  if  we  fpeak  concerning  a  grayhound  or  a 
lace-horfe. 

The  word  nimbly  feems  at  firft  fight  inca- 
pable  of  being  made  fublime  on  3ny  occafion-r- 
it  has  however  a  ftriking  effedl  upon  the  ftage  in 
thofe  incantation  fongs  where  the  witches  enu- 
merate their  pleafures,  in  Macbeth;  and  is 
wonderfully  feconded  by  PurcelFs  mufick,  when 
they  fay, 

Wc  nimbly,   nimbly,  nimbly,  nimbly,  nimbly  dance  our 

fill. 
To  the  echo,  to  the  echo— of  feme  hollow  hill. 

Thefe  we  muft  remember  though  to  be  Daemons, 
or  Piflcies,  in  whom  aftivity  is  ftill  fuppofed  to 
be  combined  with  malice  and  mifchief ;  the 
words  are  not  Shakefpeare's,  but  belong  to  an 
old  and  curious  drama  on  the  fubjeft  of  Rof- 
munda,  and  called  The  Witch,  a  TragUComedie. 
But  I  fliiall  forget  the  fynonymc  fecond  on  our 
lift ;  and  although  by  that  method  I  ftiould  un- 
doubtedly finifli  rtiy  work  more  quickly,  it 

would 
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would  be  exceedingly  ill  done  indeed,  andde- 
ferve  veqf  Iicavy  cenfure. 


NOTORIOUS,   APPARENT,   EVIDENT. 

THESE  run  in  a  fort  of  climax ;  for  a  thing 
may  be  made  apparent  to  Ibme,  wlicn  'tis  by 
no  means  evident  to  many,  or  notorious  to 
all.  The  lafl  word  has  of  late  years  contributed 
to  drive  the  other  two  out  of  good  company— 
although  our  beft  authors,  in  colloquial  and 
eafy  flyle,  ufe  it  commonly  in  a  bad  fenfe. 
While  the  fuperiorityof  Englifh  Tailors  on  all 
well-tried  occafions  has  been  evident,  and 
while  it  was  apparent  that  our  fea-ofiicers  un- 
derftood  the  forming  a  line,  and  choofing  a 
happy  moment  for  engaging,  &c.  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  French  fight  againft  fails  and 
rigging :  ever  ihidicus  to  avoid  clofe  encounter, 
they  provide  for  efcape  before  they  begin  the 
battle,  which  on  their  fide  confifts  chiefly  in 
employing  the  enemy  upon  other  bufinefs,  by 
diftreffing  them  for  want  of  fhrouds,  tackling, 
and  the  like — thus  impeding  the  return  of  the 
veffel  home  after  a  viftory,  and  giving  up  im* 
jnediate  glory,  for  future  mean  advantage. 


NOW, 


^•*JI"' 
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NOW,    AT  PRESENT,    THIS  INSTANT. 

WHILE  metapfayficians  expand  their  fubtle- 
ties  into  imperceptibility  upon  this  fatal  mono- 
fyllable>  one  would  hope  that  converfation  might 
go  on  without  difpute  concerning  what  flies 
away  like  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  who,  while 
we  contend  about  the  nature  of  their  exiftence, 
make  themfehes  airy  into  which  they  vanijh.  So, 
alas!  does  now;  the  prefent  moment  paifing 
away  even  before  the  word  is  written  that  ex- 
plains it.  We  may  tell  foreigners,  however, 
that  'tis  ufual  in  our  language,  when  calling  in 
a  hurry,  to  cry,  now,  now,  as  the  qtdckeft 
expreflion,  I  fuppofe,  for  urging  another  to  mi- 
iQciediate  bade*  *^  At  p  r esen  t  we  camot  come 
to  you** — is  a  common  phrafe— •He  was  here 
THIS  instant,  means,  'tis  not  an  inftant 
fcarcely  fince  he  was  here :  but  it  does  certainly 
n^ean  time  paji ;  for  one  fays  to  a  perfon  who 
looking  round  mifle^  the  ii^dividual  fought  for 
— ^Why,  fhe  is  here  now,  cannot  yon  Ibe  her  ? 

I  though^  we  were  to  begin  upon  jilie  Iubje£l 
NOW,  fays  a  man  impatient  of  dcofion.  We 
will  begin  thi^  instant/  replies  hb  cooler 
firiend  (meanii^  a  future  time,  though  near) ; 
AT  peesent  it  would  not  be  fo  proper.  Thefe 
things  are  difficult  to  foreigners ;  nor  can  I  guels 
why  both  time  paft,  and  time  to  come,  fliould 
both  be  hourly  and  commonly  expreft  by  THf  s 
IN  ax  AN  7,  wUch  at  firft  view  appear|  improper 

enough. 
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enough*  In  a  converfation  when  it  was  propofed 
to  write  au  impromptu  upon  now,  this  pretty 
quatrain  was  produced  by  Delia  CrufcCy  who 
had  been  affert'ing  that  all  ptft  aAi(ms  were  ni- 
hilities, and  the  immediate  moment  was  the 
whole  of  human  exiftence. 

One  endlds  now  ftands  o'er  th'  cvcotfol  ftream 

Of  all  that  may  be  with  coloffd  ftride ; 
And  leet  beneath  life's  prondeft  pagenitt  glcamt 

And  fees  beneath  the  wrecks  of  empire  glide. 

A  partial  firiend  in  company  replied : 

'Tis  yottn  the  p&essnt  moment  to  redeem^ 
And  powerful  fnatch  firom  time's  too  rapid  ftreamt 
While,  felf-impell'dy  the  reft  redundant  roll. 
Slumbering  to  ftagnate  in  oblivion's  pooL 

We  have  now  I  think  pretty  well  difpatbhed 
this  fynonymy. 


KOXIOUS,  MISCHIEVOUS,  PERKICIOtTa,  HURTFUI,, 

BAKfitUL, 

ARE  all,  except  one,  words  oi  contemp- 
tuous  abhorrence :  yet  may  a  foreigner  mifap- 
ply  them,  if  not  inJformed  that  we  call  a  lion 
a  deftruAive  animal,  and  the  Apulian  fpider 
a  NOXIOUS  infeA;  whilft  all  agree  that  a  mis- 
chievous boy  is  at  any  rate  a  very  offenfive 
and  tormenting  inmate  to  a  grave  gendeman  or 
elegant  liady :  but  ff  he  (hould  once  take  a  fancy 
to  put  laurd  leaves  in  their  tea-pot,  fuch  a  trick 

might 
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might  prove  J>EitNiCtous  to  the  whok  family, 
as  that  plant  is  in  its  nature  hurtful,  and  a 
diftillation  from  if  not  only  poifonous,  but  ac- 
tually BANEFUL ;  the  man  who  fwallows  laurel 
water  not  living  long  enough,  'tis  faid,  even  to 
fet  down  the  cup ;  fo  fudden  and  fo  dreadful 
are  its  effeds.  Such  refk£lions  ihould  make  us 
(hun  people  who  are  faid  to  be  only  mis- 
chievous, as  they  are  likely  enough  to  end  in 
being  moft  pernicious  companions. 


i*<— <i— ih<i  I  I 


NOYSOM£,   OFFENSIVE,    DISGUSTING. 

• 

THE  firft  of  thefe  unpleafing  adje&ives  is 
of  lat^  ccMQimonly  written  noisome,  becaufe 
derived  from  the  Italian  nojqfo :  as  it  takes  root 
immediately  however  from  our  own  £ngli(h 
verb  to  annoy>  it  has  a  claim  to  the^-Gr^c. 
'Tis  not  the  more  fynonymous  with  noxious  or 
deftrudive,  becaufe  we  find  it  fometimes  at- 
tributed to  things  which  are  dangerous  in  their 
nature  :  for  although  the  fmallpox  or  peftilence 
are  jiiftly  called  noisome  difeafes,  it  is  not  be- 
caufe they  kill,  but  becaufe  they  offend  us, 
that  they  are  fo  termed.  A  bad  fmell  can 
fcarce  attack  life,  but  it  has  ajuft  pretenfion 
to  all  the  epithets  upon  the  lift :  fo  has  inde- 
cent talk,  which  is  exceedingly  offensive  and 
DISGUSTING,  and  drives  delicate  people  from 
ft  company  as  furel}r  as  the  fox  drives  the  bad* 

ger 
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ger  from  his   hole,    by   an   equally  noisome 
contrivance. 


NUGATORY,  THIN,  SLIGHT,   FLIMSY,   FUTILE, 

• 

ANY  thing  of  a  texture  nearly  approach- 
ing to  aerial,  any  thing  near  the  nature  of 
clouds,  and  eafily  blown  away,  might,  one 
would  fuppofe,  have  fair  preteniion  to  thefe 
adjediives — ^yet  we  appropriate  them  to  par- 
ticular matters  by  mere  colloquial  cuftom:-* 
they  are  fynonymous  only  when  fpeaking  of 
certain  empty  tales,  or  ailments  void  of  foli- 
dity,  which  may  without  diflBculty  deferye  them 
all ;  but  we  cannot  fay  a  filk  however  slight 
is  NUGATORY,  Or  Call  z  THIN  muflfai,  though 

foon   worn  out,    a  futile   mode   of  dref*— 

• 

without  grofs  pedantry.  One  of  the  pretty  books 
in  our  language  moft  refembling  the  Trench 
Jnasy  is  perhaps  read  the  lefs  for  having  a 
modeft  title,  and  being  called  Nuga  Antiqua ; 
whilil  a  hundred  flimsy  compofitions  of  infi- 
nitely lefs  value  attra£l  the  eyes  of  our  young 
people,  and  pleafe  a  trifling  age,  which  although 
it  profeffes  to  defire  amufement  only,  not  in- 
ftruAion  ;  the  book  that  pleafes  it  muft  be  dog- 
matical, though  the  reafohing  be  slight  ;  and 
thofe  melodies  which  charm  muft  be  called 
Jimpte^  not  flimsy.  Our  drefs  and  converfa- 
rion  being  of  late  calculated  for  mere  THiNnefs, 
we  will  hope  fuch  fafhions  maybe  futile, and 

that 
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that  the  NUGATORY  reports,  empty  nothings 
made  on  purpofe  to  delight  fuch  fylph-like  cha- 
rafters,  will  fade  away  on  aijproach  of  a  new 
year,  teeming  as  it  appears  with  very  ferious 
and  weighty  events. 


TO    NULLIFY,  *rO   ANNULL,     TO  DISANNULL,    TO 

MAKE    NULL    AND    VOID. 

THESE  verbs  ft  and  in  converfation  chiefly 
in  the  place  of  the  verb  to  annihilate,  or  ra- 
ther between  that  and  the  fofter  phrafe  of  to 
render  ineffedual.  Horatio's  arguments,  fay 
we,  were  rendered  null  and  void,  at  leaft  in 
my  opinion,  by  what  our  friend  Cleomenes 
urged  againft  them :  but  no  man  better  knows 
than  he,  how  to  nullify  the  difcourfe  of  his 
competitor  without  annihilating  the  fpeaker 
either  in  his  own  eyes,  or  thofe  of  the  auditors ; 
as  a  good  legiflator  will  fee  the  way  to  annull 
a  ftatute  no  longer  ufeful  or  neceffary,  without 
taking  away  by  direft  Annihilation  all  trace  or 
remembrance  of  its  former  utility.  The  third 
verb  is  a  favourite  among  the  vulgar  here  in 
England,  who  mifapply  it  comically  enough. 
I  alked  the  late  Lord  Halifax's  gardener  for  a 
walk  and  fummer-houfe  I  ufed  to  fee  at  Horton  : 
*^  There  was  fuch  a  walk  •  once  (replies  the 
man),  but  my  Lord  disannulled  it." 

X  NUMB, 
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NUMB,    TORPID,    MOTIONLESS, 

ARE  not  fynonymous,  becaufe  they  arc 
mere  gradations  of  the  dreadful  malady  w^hich 
fome  animals  have  the  power  of  producing  in 
others,  given  them  apparently  for  felf-defence, 
as  the  gymnotus  elearicus  and  torpedo  in  par- 
ticular. The  fenfation  they  induce  often  how- 
ever comes  by  nature,  or  fome  accidental  in- 
jury done  to  the  fpinal  marrow,  which  renders 
a  limb  firft  numb,  or  with  fomething  like  a 
half  confcioufnefs  of  the  privation  befallen  it, 
which  faint  power  of  feeling  goes  oflF  when 
the  fenfes  become  more  torpid  ;  and  it  feems 
to  me  that  the  perfon,  who  infiead  of  quicken- 
.ing  his  pace  ftands  motionless  in  the  hour  of 
furprife  or  terror,  difcovers  a  fatal  difpoiition  or 
tendency  in  the  habit  to  thofe  difeafes  fo  dif- 
ficult to  cure  and  fo  melancholy  to  behold; 
where  life  fubfifts  but  to  exhibit  a  pidure  of 
diftrefs,  where  the  animal  furvives  the  man, 
and  holds  him  up  a  ihame  to  medicine,  a  beacon 
for  philofophy. 


OBSTINATE,    PERTINACIOUS,  FIXED,  RESOLUTE, 
STEADY,  PERSEVERING,  CONSTANT. 

THESE  take  dijBferent  acceptations  to  agree 
with  their  fubftanlives  when  ufed  in  their  pro- 
per  places ;  and  even  as  adverbs,^  we  lay  in  ge- 
neral 
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neral  that  a  man  is  pertinacious  in  attack, 
OBSTINATE  in  dcffncc  of  his  argument ;  and 
fometimes  we  may  fee  people  fixed  in  belief, 
while  they  are  far  enough  from  being  constant 
to  the  pradice  of  fuch  virtue  as  their  faith  re- 
quires. Resolxtte  feems  a  paflive  quality  of 
the  mind,  and  steady  fhould  be  ever  oppofed 
to  inclination  y  as  it  feems  to  imply  uprightnefs 
and  inflexibility — walking  right  onward,  with- 
out turning  (as  fays  the  Scripture)  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left : 

True,  'tis  a  narrow  path  that  leads  to  blifs ; 

But  right  afore,  there  is  no  precipice  : 

Fear  makes  men  look  afide,  and  fo  their  footing  mifs. 

Dryden. 

Of  the  retnaining  word  I  find  the  moft  ele- 
gant example  in  the  preface  to  Jacob  Bryant'8 
Book  of  Mythology.—"  We  are  often  (fays  he), 
by  the  importunity  of  a  peksevering  writer, 
teafed  into  an  unfatisfa£lory  compliance,  and 
yield  a  painful  aflent  ^  but  upon  clofing  the 
volume  our  fcruples  return,  and  we  relapfe  into 
doubts  and  darknefs."  Such  is  not  his  own 
mode  of  convincing,  however.  His  Treatife  on 
the  Authenticity  of  Scripture,  and  the  Truth  of 
our  holy  Religion,  can  find  no  rival  nearer 
than  Grotius ;  whilft,  our  Englifh  Diflertation 
ought  to  be  negledled  by  no  rank  or  condition 
of  men,  who  efteem  found  learning,  revere 
piety,  or  wifti  for  clear  information. 


s 
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TO    OBSTRUCT,    TO    THWART,    TO    HINDER,    TO 

RETARD. 

THESE  words  can  fcarccly  fure  be  thought 
fraonymous,  while  daily  experience  Ihews  us 
fome  foolil"hly  officious  endeavours  to  retard 
a  journey,  a  niarriagc,  or  difpofition  of  an  eftate, 
which  at  laft  can  perhaps  only  be  thwarted, 
not  finally  hindered— or  if  at  length  it  Ihould 
remain  fruftrated  for  e\"er,  thofe  who  contri- 
buted to  obstruct  the  bufinefs  will  have  dif- 
cov^rcd  more  petty  malice  than  deep  thought 
upon  the  l\ibi>:ot:  \\hich  would  inform  fuch 
reafoner?,  that  he  who  leaves  an  event  clear  of 
perplexities  and  dlfficuhy  is  more  likely  to  fee 
it  neglcfted  or  forgotten,  than  the  man  who 
Simulates  paflion  by  oppofing  its  violence  with 
feeble  checks,  and  accelerates  the  rapidity  of 
its  current  by  laying  weak  obftru&ions  in  its 
wav. 


OCCASION    AND    OPPORTUNITY 

ARE  ofien  miftaken  for  fynonymes  by  fuch 
as,  being  accuftomed  to  think  in  French  or  in 
Italian,  tranflate  into  Englifh  as  they  fpeak; 
and  rejoicing  in  an  opportunity  to  introduce 
a  phrafe  with  ^ihich  they  were  before  acquaint- 
ed, wait  not  to  produce  it  on  a  proper  occa- 
sion: for  books  will  but  increafe  fuch  difficul- 
ties, and  the  ftudy  of  our  colloquial  language 

in 
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in  elegant  and  well-inftru6led  focieties  alone 
can  fmootii  it.  My  chief  reafon  for  undertak- 
ing a  wbrk  fo  needlefs  to  others,  fo  hazard- 
ous to  myfelf,  was  becaufe  it  afforded  me  an 
OPPORTUNITY  of  fticwing  my  zeal  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  foreigners :  for  which  purpofe  of  being 
ufeful  to  them,  I  hourly  wifh  my  abilities  were 
greater,  having  every  moment  occasion  grate- 
fully to  recollcft  the  pleafant  days  I  fpent  in 
Italy  principally,  where  I  was  myfelf  a  ftranger, 
and  where  I  experienced  that  delicacy  of  atten- 
tion and  evident  defire  to  be  pleafed  with  all  I 
faid,  which  ingratitude  herfelf  would  find  it 
difficult  to  foi^et,  while  one  fpark  of  felf-love 
yet  remained  unextinguilhed  in  her  bofom^ 


i«^" 


OFFICIOUS,     FORWARD    TO    RENDER    UNDESIRED 
SERVICES,    IMPORTUNATELY    KIND, 
TROUBLESOME. 

THE  firft  word  here  is  commonly  ufed  in 
a  bad  fenfe  certainly,  and  fo  Johnfon  under- 
ftood  it  in  his  Di^Slionary;  yet  we  find  him 
many  years  after  confidering  it  more  tenderly, 
when  fpeaking  of  a  dead  dependant  whom  h^ 
Joved,  he  fays. 

Well  tried  through  m^ny  a  varying  year, 
See  Levett  to  the  grave  defcendy 

Officious,  innocent,  fincere, 

Pf  every  fricodlefs  name  the  friendi 

Johnfon 
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Johnfon,  indeed,  always  thinking  negleA  the 
worfi  misfortune  that  could  befall  a  man,  look- 
ed on  a  chara6ler  of  this  defcription  with  lefe 
averfion  than  I  do,  who  am  apt  to  think  that 
among  the  petty  pefts  of  fociety,  after  a  weak 
foe  comes  an  officious  friend — ^who,  like  the 
man  in  Theophraftus,  holds  his  acquaintance 
by  the  button  to  entreat  his  care  for  his  own 
fijier's  health,  till  the  caufe  is  loft  which  he  was 
going  to  defend — who  crams  your  fick  children 
with  cake,  advifes  immediate  inoculation,  and 
fetches  in  the  furgeon  himfelf,  that  the  buiineis 
may  not  be  delayed — who  hurries  people  into 
marriage  before  the  fettlements  are  drawn,  ad- 
vifing  them  not  to  put  off  their  happinels,  but 
fteal  a  wedding  while  the  old  folks  are  confult- 
ing,  &c. — who  proclaims  a  bankruptcy  which 
might  hay^  been  prevented,  and  gives  you  no- 
tice to  fave  what  you  have  in  his  hands,  by  tak- 
ing up  goods  inftead  of  calh — who,  in  his  zeal 
for  the  reconciliation  of  his  two  beft  friends, 
traps  them  into  a  -fudden  meeting,  ftiuts  them 
into  a  room  together  before  their  refentment  is 
cooled,  crying.  Now  kifs  and  be  friends,  you 
houeft  dogs,  do ;  and  ftands  amased  to  hear  in 
an  hour's  time  that  they  have  cut  each  other's 
throat.  Thefe  men  defervc  a  rougher  appella- 
tion than  troublesome:  yet 'tis  the  fcourge 
of  their  acquaintance  to  be  obliged  now  and 
then  to  look  civil  upon  and  even  to  thank  them 
for  their   importunate   kindness;-: — while, 

FORWARD    TO    RENDER   UNDESIRED  SERFICRS 

— fuch 
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— fuch  they  pre  tend  to  think  them — felloWs  of 
this  defcription  fit  at  home  wondering  at  the 
world's  ingratitude,  when  every  houfe  which  has 
common  fenfe  within  its  walls  ftiuts  them  out  at 
the  gate. 


OR,AT0RY,   ELOQUENCE,    RHETORICK. 

TO  curfory  readers  thefe  words  may  poflibly 
feem  to  approach  nearer  to  fynonymy  than  they 
will  be  found  to  do  on  clofer  infpedion  and 
feverer  fcrutiny.  Each  term  looks  back  perpe- 
tually to  its  derivation ;  and  the  firft  of  them  is 
even  in  our  common  talk  naturally  applied  to 
him  who  folicits,  requefts,  befeeches,  pleadinjg 
fome  caufe  of  the  helplefs  or  diflrefled,  with 
ELOQjJENCE  of  addrcfs  and  fkillin  rhetorics. 
The  original  fenfe,  as  ufed  in  our  courts  of  chan- 
cery, when  the  perfon  fupplicating  is  ftyled 
your  ORATOR  or  oratrix,  lies  ftill  concealed 
under  our  colloquial  language,  and  we  yield  the 
palm  of  ORATORY  to  him  who  beft  knows  the 

arts  of  perfuafion. For  Warwick  is  a  fubtle 

ORATOR,  f;^ys  one  who -fears  his  powers  of  en- 
treaty, in  Shakefpeare's  Henry  the  Sixth ;  whilft 
ELoc^uENCE  implies  more  properly  a  plenitude 
of  words,  s^nd  adroitnels  in  arranging  them,  ^th 
a  fweet  voice  and  pleafing  volubility  of  utter- 
ance. Without  all  thefe  'tis  difficult  to  ihine 
as  aperfe£i  rhetorician  ;  though  I  have  feen 
filent  ORATORY  more  capable  of  touching  our 

hearts 
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hemrts  than  any  tropes  or  figures — aye,  or  than 
all  the  graces  of  neat  articulation,  added  to  all 
the  icience  of  rhetor ick.  As  proof  of  this, 
who  nould  not  rather  choofe  Mrs.  Siddons  to 
plead  a  caufe  for  immediate  pardon  from  one's 
fovereiim  than  Sheridan  or  Fox?  Phrafeology 
is  ccafounded  and  invention  frozen  before  the 
genuine  eTpreflion  of  a  throbb!r.g  heart ;  and 
Quintil:ii:  laid  trcly,  ikii  to  fpeak  well  we  muft 
Us\^n'cr:.\\  This  was  in  cafes  of  oratory, 
ho-^/ever.  EiovENCE  is  ihewn  in  defcription 
cV:ef.T:  and  though  it  does  not  fct  the  place 
cc:  \  :bed  b-erbri  .  orir  eves  more  exafilv  than 
le>  :>r  :a!r.eii:ed  dl.'co urfe  would  have  done,  it 
g.ves  2  ir.'?iav;ntary  exaltation  and  delight  to  the 
m'nd,  calls  ^X)ui:d  a  pleaG::^:  train  of  imagery, 
and  furaiihcs  ele:rant  ideas  for  fiitnrc  combina- 
tioa. 

I  have  a  friend  rarticularlv  eminent  in  fuch 
povcrs  of  chs!  Tiiug  her  audience  ;  who,  ahho' 
the}  leave  her  fociety  more  dazzled  perhaps  than 
iaftructed,  find  perpetual  fources  of  entcrtain- 
Qcnt  by  refle<5ling  on  the  fcenes  fo  fweetly 
brought  before  their  view,  in  words  fo  choice 
aad  well  adapted,  yet  poured  forth  with  fluency 
which  knows  not,  and  copioufnefs  which  needs 
not  hcfitation.     When  fhe  reads  this,  liowever, 

Mrs.  P will  acknowledge  that  the  very  rules 

and  terms  of  rhhtorick  are  unknown  to /^^r, 
fo  great  is  the  diftance  between  our  candidates 
for  fvnonymy.  *Tis  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
we  muft   feck   invcrfion  and  prolepfis,    every 

figure 
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figure  of  the  art,  employed  with  all  the  fkill  of 
thofe  who  feek  to  baffle  where  they  fcarcely 
mean  to  convince — or  where,  convinced  alrea- 
dy, they  mean  to  maintain  the  fide  they  have 
chofen  to  fupport,  in  defiance  of  the  champions 
oppofite,  to  whofe  triumph  they  wifh  not  to  bear 
witnefs.  Here  oratory  has  no  place,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Johnfon ;  who  faid,  no  man  was  ever 
perfuaded  to  give  a  vote  contrary  to  what  he 
intended  in  the  morning,  by  any  arguments,  or 
any  eloqjjence  heard  within  thofe  walls.  He 
faid  too,  that  no  preacher,  however  popu- 
lar, ever  prevailed  on  one  of  the  congregation 
to  give  more  at  a  charity  fermon  than  he  had 
relolved  on  at  leaving  home.  Thefe  pofi- 
tions  may  be  true;  yet  is  oratory  a  charming 
thing,  ELOQjJENCE  a  fine  thing,  and  rh e to- 
ri ck  a  great  thing — ^for  it  comprifes  them  both. 


ORDER,    METHOD,    REGULATION,    ARRANGE- 
MENT. 

THAT  thefe  words  were  or  were  not  fyno- 
nymous  might  have  been  always  doubtfiil ; '  that 
the  qualities  they  defcribe  are  neceflary  to  foct- 
ety,  remained  uncontroverted  till  a  very  fliort 
time  ago.  Truth  is,  that  in  every  arrange- 
ment there  mull  be  method,  and  to  obtain 
ORDER  we  muft  begin  by  regulation.  For 
although  it  was  well  afferted  in  an  admirable 
fermon  preached  at  one  of  our  great  London 

churches^ 
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churches,  and  printed  at  the  requeft  of  an  af- 
fociating  committee,  that  equalization  was  a 
thing  impoflible,  and  that  whenever  the  attempt 
is  made,  fatal  will  be  the  confequences ;  but  the 
^vent  mull  always  be  the  fame ;  becaufe  agita- 
tion cannot  alter  the  nature  of  fluids  or  their 
fpecific  gravity — when  the  agitation  has  ceafed, 
fays  this  excellent  writer,  the  true  level  of  each 

wiU  be  found Some  experiments  militating 

againft  this  apparently  certain  pofition  prompt 
my  feai;s,  left  in  moral  as  in  natural  philpfophy, 
there  is  more  danger  of  fome  parts  being  de- 
voured by  the  reft,  than  this  author  feems  to 
apprehend.  Yet  'tis  well  known  that  one  ounce 
of  camphor  will  be  fo  diffolved  and  apparently 
fo  annihilated,  that  neither  fcent,  nor  tafte,  nor 
alteration  of  tranfparency  can  be  found  in  the 
phial,  if  grated  into  an  ounce  of  alcohol ;  'tis 
likewife  known,  that  by  addition  of  fome  fair 
clean  water  the  camphor  ftiall  again  be  difen- 
gaged  from  the  fpirit,  and  rife  to  the  furface 
once  more,  white,  folid,  perfeft,  without  dimi- 
nution of  its  weight,  fmell,  or  medical  efficacy 
from  the  experiment. 

Thills  have,  I  fear,  a  natural  tendency  to  re- 
lapfe  into  that  chaotic  ftate  whence  they  were 
called  forth  by  the  voice  of  God,  for  the  com- 
fort and  advantage  of  hisreafcming  creatures; 
and  when  they  impioufly  rcjeft  thofe  comforts 
and  deny  thofe  advantages,  one  tfembles  left 
the  Word  which -feparated  the  confiifion  into 
various  orders,  and  methodized  the  beauti- 
ful 
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fill  ARRANGEMENT,  fhould  by  repeated  infults 
be  provoked  to  withdraw  the  infpiring  breath, 
at  touch  of  which. 

When  Nature  underneath  a  heap 
Of  jarring  atoms  lay. 
And  could  not  heaTe  her  head  ; 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  on  high, 

Arife,  ye  more  than  dead  ! 
Then  hot,  and  cold,  and  moid,  and  dry. 
In  ORDER  to  their  ftations  leap, 

And  muHck's  pow'r  obey.  Dryden* 

When  God    in  wrath   no    longer  fends  his 
grace  among  mankind,  we  fee  them  foon  de- 
generate into  much  worfe  than  beafts.    Nature's 
limits  are  quickly  leaped  over,  when  the  curb 
of  religious  worftiip  is  flung  afide :  as  our  cool 
camphor  is  no  longer  found  where  the  incalef- 
cent  faror  prevails   over   every    particle,  and 
melts  it  undiftinguiftied  in  the  general    mafs. 
^      There  would  it  lie  eternally,  if  the  clear  ele- 
ment was  not  once  more  thrown  in,  to  prove 
thofe  powers  of  refufcitation  which  only  can 
belong  to  purity  fmmaculate.     Lofs  of  ord«r 
in  the  arrangements  of  civil  fociety  would 
produce,  nay  does  produce,  the  moft  fatal  of 
all  confequences ;   while    rewards  for  induftry 
and  excitements  to  honourable  actions  are  no 
more;    the  very  words  Lofe   and  Gain,  Vir- 
tue and  Vice,  muft  be  erafed  from  our  new 
vocabulary,  and  Dante's   Infcription    On    the 
Gates  of  Hell  fet  in  their  place ;    for  where 

all 
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all  are   equal    within^    thefe    words    do    well 

without : 

Lafciate  ognl  fperanza  voi  ch'  entrate. 
Leave  Hope  behind,  all  you  who  enter  here. 


ORNA?.IENT,    LMBELLISIIMENT,    DECORATION. 

MUND 1 TI  IS  caphnur^  fays  Ovid ;  and  our 
fiern  philofopher  Johnfon  confeffed  that  the 
world  was  a  pill  no  mortal  could  endure  with- 
out gilding.  Let  then  life's  theatre  enjoy  its  due 
DEcoiiATioNs,  uor  hope  that  any  afting  will 
make  it  fupportable  without  them  :  for  although 
every  ORNAMENT  does  not  contribute  towards 
the  EMBi.LiSHMENT  ofthat  whith  it  is  deflined 
to  adorn,  we  fhould  attribute  the  failure  to  un- 
fkilfulnefs — remembering  that  the  words  are  not 
ftridly  fynonymous,  and  that  Pope  faid  wifely. 

Even  in  an  ornament  its  place  remark. 
Nor  in  an  hermitage  fet  Dodor  Clarke. 

Neither  of  the  other  fubftantivcs  would  here 
have  expreffed  the  poet's  meaning;  becaufe 
fetting  the  ftatue  of  a  courtier  in  a  hermitage, 
or  lone  cell  devoted  to  retirement  and  folitary 
fpeculation,  was  a  manifeft breach  oi decorum, 
whence  the  laft  word  upon  the  lift  takes  its 
derivation — and  as  ExMRellishment  of  the 
Queen's  garden  was  the  purpofe  aimed  at,  Pope 
realonably  enough  rallies  the  awkward  difplay 
of  ORNAMENT,  whcre   nothing  was  made  more 

beautiful 
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beautiful  by  the  addition.     To   decorate  life 
however  with  honours,  orders,  titles,  and  ftieWs 
of  well  regulated   feftivity,  has  ever  been  ac- 
counted politic  and  rational ;  nor  can   1   think 
thofe  individuals  either  wife  of  good  who  feek 
fo  feduloufly  to  level  all  diftinftions,  to  deftroy 
all  the  ORNAMENTS  of  life,  and  reduce  man  to 
his  primaeval  ilate  of  favage  hunger  and  unfeel- 
ing ferocity.     Such  fpirit  of  returning  to  a  fitua- 
tion  long  efcaped  from  argues  no  philofophic 
vigour  in  this  age,  but  rather  exhibits  fomewhat 
of  fenile  debility.   The  ferpent's  tail  here  comes 
too  near  the  mouth  ;  and  when  original  notions 
fpun  out  to  thinnefs,  or  licklied  over  by  dotage, 
difcover  a  difpofition  of  reverting  weakly  to  the 
firft    colour,  'tis    a  bad  fign  indeed:  an  ugly 
fymptom,  proving  the  world's  old  age,  and  con- 
fequent  tendency  of  going  back  to  babyhood ; 
imitating  as  the  year  does  at  fall  of  the  leaf  that 
fhed  of  bloffoms  which  precedes  the   fpring. 
Oh!  let  us  ftill  beware   a   wintry  fun,  whofe 
oblique  rays  but  ferve  to  dazzle  and-  confound 
our  fight,  and  never  rifes  high  enough  to  warm 
or  cheer  us ! 


ORTHODOXY,    SOUNDNESS    OF    OPINION,    NOT 

HERETICAL. 

THE  firft^  of  thefe  only  expreffes  in  a  word 
what  the  others  explain  periphraftically,  and 
is  become  a  word  much  out  of  fafhion,  as  is 

the 
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the  quality  underftood  by  it :  nor  can  I  gueft 
where  foreigners  could  ever  have  heard  it 
named,  among  good  company,  had  not  the  late 
attempts  againft  its  very  exiftence  forced  it  into 
notice.  Swift  Ihould  have  faid  concerning 
ORTHODOXY  that  which  he  prsedicated  not  fo 
truly  of  Religion  herfelf — that  flie  refembled  a 
foot-ball  left  in  the  dirt  negle&ed,  till  fome 
one  kicking  it  began  the  game,  which  often- 
times was  carried  on  with  hazard  to  the  players' 
lives,  when  once  well  entered.  This  is  all  admi- 
rably expreffed  with  regard  to  religious  op/- 
nion;  while  the  true  worlhip  of  God  may  well 
refide  in  the  heart,  and  the  four  firft  command- 
ments be  devoutly  obeyed,  yet  efcape  man's 
obfervation  of  our  conduA:  for  myftic  piety 
confers  with  heaven,  little  difturbed  by  contro- 
verfial  reafoning  ;  but  Church  Eftablilhment  is 
in  its  own  nature  a  caufe  of  public  concern,  and 
if  good  order  is  to  be  preferved,  and  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  Authority,  ordained  by  God  himfelf— let  us 
refolve  to  maintain  orthodoxy,  and  keep 
HERETICAL  OPINIONS  from  bciug  publicly 
broached  among  us,  by  every  means  confident 
with  Chriftian  charity— of  which  it  is  a  branch 
to  preferve  our  youth  from  being  tainted  with 
a*  defire  of  (tifputing  or  deriding  holy  ordi- 
nances, long  complied  with  by  their  betters, 
after  examinations  which  the  prefent  contemners 
of  them  have  I  truft  fcarce  time  or  fcholarihip 
enough  to  inveftigate  before  they  throw  them 
afide.     Long  indeed  has  our  old  Anglican  epif- 

copalian 
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copalian  church  flood  like  the  rock  among  the 
rapids  of  Niagara,  increafing  in  fize  and  ftrengih 
from  every  effort  to  overturn  it :  and  ahhough 
for  that  purpofe  fanriticifm  ihould  for  a  while 
co-operate  with  infidelity,  l9ng  will  it  yet  re- 
main, fpite  of  the  plan  which  Mr.  Burke  dif- 
covered  before  its  open  avowal — ^the  regular 
and  not  ill-laid  plan,  invented  latterly  by  French 
philofophers, .  for  deftroying  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion in  this  qiiarter  of  the  globe— defiringi  as 
we  now  plainly  fee  they  do,  to  leave  the  church 
of  Chrift  a  lifelefs  clay,  a  caput  mortuum^  or  at 
beft,  like  their  own  haplefs  prince,  ^^ne  nomine 
corpus — torn  by  the  tiger,  drawn  dry  by  the 
weafel,  and  preyed  upon  when  putrid  by  buzzing 
mufquitoes,  non-defcripts  in  pigmy  voracity. 


OSTENTATION,     PRIDE,    VANITY,     SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY, 

CAN  fcarcely  be  called  in  a  ftrift  fenfe 
fynonymous;  if  one  may  fay  with  truth,  as 
fure  'tis  eafy,  that  though  a  man  Ihall  be  well- 
bred  enough  fincerely  to  defpife  the  making 
empty  ostentation  of  his  talents,  he  may 
neverthelefs  feel  fecret  complacency,  and  even 
pride  in  them,  which  oppofition  from  an  equal, 
or  any  other  well-managed  coUifion,  will  infal- 
libly force  out,  with  unequivocal  marks  of  that 
lafl-named  quality's  conftant  refidence  in  his 
heart;    while  boyifh    vanity  ofteii  prompts 

people 
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people  of  much  meaner  abilities  to  attraft  no- 
tice in  coaverfation,  from  ill-underftood  para- 
doxes, &c.  till  they  have  been  clearly  (hewn 
how   SELF-SUFFICIENCY   forms  deeper  refent- 
mem  almoft  in  everv  breaft  than  even  ferious 
injuries  by  fraud  or  force ;  and  that  it  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  good  breeding  to  reftrain 
thole  violent  attacks  it  makes  upon  one's  peace, 
and  upon  what  the  French  emphatically  call  a 
man^s  af^itfrir-j^v^ye.     Other  examples  might  be 
given  of  thefe  offcnfive  difpofitions ;  for  we  re- 
fufe  to  falute  an  inferior  through  pride  I  be- 
lieve, and  meanly  folicit  attention  from  people 
of  higher  rank  out   of  pure  fimple   vanity: 
but  gayer  ostentation    difplays  her  preten- 
fions  to  notice  with  abfurd  pomp,  while  brutal 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY  djfpifing  help,  andhooting 
away  inftrudion,  grofsly  affumes  that  which  the 
reft  are  courting,  and,  ftifiFin  braffy  impudence, 
thrufts  all  alide,  feizes  the  firft  poft,  and  keeps 
it  till  kicked  out. 

The  dijfferent  cures  for  thefe  different  difeafes 
of  the  mind  point  out  their  various  pathognomic 
fymptoms — as  in  corporeal  maladies,  the  mark- 
ing fymptom  points  out  the  mode  of  cure ;  for 
OSTENTATION  will  cvcr  be  beft  extinguilhed 
by  ridicule,  and  pride  by  mortification.  Va- 
nity, light  in  her  own  nature,  takes  wing  im- 
mediately at  the  firft  fight  of  coiuempt,  or  even 
negleft;  while  self-sufvicikncy  owns  no  con- 
futation but  a  cudgel.  Doftor  Young  fays 
prettily,  That    the   vain    man    is  a  beggar  of 

admiration— 
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admiration-^Now  to  be  a  beggar,  adds  he,  is 
no  creditable  profeffion ;  yet  is  he  more  noble 
who  b*(^  bread,  than  he  who  begs  a  bow,  for 
the  bread  is  more  worth.  Theophraftus  mean- 
time, than  whom  no  man  feems  more  deeply  to 
have  penetrated  the  recefTes  of  the  human  heart, 
gave  the  world,  three  thoufand  years  ago  aU 
moft)  the  {ketch  of  aii  ostentatious  charac*- 
ter,  very  happily,  when  he'  fays,  that  to  (how 
all  Athens  how  he  had  facrificed  an  ox  that 
day,  his  hero  ftuck  up  the  creature's  head  and 
horns  upon  the  front  of  his  houfe,  that  no  paffer 
by  might  mifs  feeitig  it,  or  fail  to  witnefs  his 
opulence  and  piety*  1  have,  however,  feen  thiii 
inilance  of  folly  furpafTed  by  an  acquaintance 
of  my  own,  whofe  ostentation,  combined 
with  VANITY  and  lying,  prompted  him  to  pur^^ 
chafe  pea^hulh  of  the  great  fruiterers  early  in 
April,  at  eighteen-pence  the  bafket,  only  to 
fling  before  his  door,  that  thofe  who  paffed 
through  Parliament  Street  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  might  be  led  to  think  he  had  been 
eating  green  peas  at  a  guinea  the  pint— -ele-* 
gancies  he  very  wifely  avoided,  as  he  was  iii 
his  own  perfon  neither  a  profufe  man  nor  an 
epicure,  though  for  the  fake  of  being  admired  by 
fuch  characters  he  wifhed  to  be  thought  both# 


^O   OVERREACH,    tO   CHEAT,     TO  DEFRAUD,    TO 

DECEIVE,   TO   TRICK. 

THESE  verbs,  thoUgli^  almoft  equally  dif- 
creditable,  are  not  for  that  reafon  wholly  fy^ 

Y  ^        xionyaiou3> 
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nonytnons,  whiles  man  fometimes  DEFRAiXD^y 
who  never  for  a  moment  deceived  one.  and 
the  juggler  that  cheats  oar  fenfes,  only,  but 
that  with  neatne&  of  finger  well  called  teger<> 
de-main,  is  eafily  ovehreacrep  the  very  next 
morning  at  market,  by  fome  of  the  fpe£lators 
whom  he  tricked  the  night  befSwre,  getting 
their  money  from  one  hand,  or  one  pocket, 
to  the  other,  withbut  theur  own  knowledge  or 
confent. 

The  (lory  of  Decins  and  Atcander  is  the  com* 
pleteft  extant,  I  believe,  to  the  purpofe  of  keep- 
ing the  firft  of  thefe  words  clear  of  all  the  reft, — 
Here  is  a  fummary  of  it  given  from  memory : 

Decinsthen,  a  man  of  great  fignre,  that  had 
large  commiffions  for  fagar  from  abroad,  treats 
with  Alcander  a  Weft  India  merchant:  both 
underftand  the  market,  yet  cahnot  quickly 
agree,  as  Decius,  being  a  man  of  fubftance, 
thought  reafonably  that  no  one  ought  to  buy 
cheaper  than  himfelf,  and  Alcander  not  want- 
iiig  money  had  certainly  a  right  to  fiand  for  hi& 
price.  While  they  talk  on,  however,  Alcan- 
dePs  fervant  brings  him  a  letter,  informing  hira 
ixf  a  much  larger  quantity  of  iugars  coming 
over  than  was  before  expe&ed,  Alcander  now 
wiflied  for  nothing  better  than  to  fell  at  Decius's 
price,  before  the  news  was  known  ;  but  fearing 
to  appear  precipitate,  drops  the  difcourfe,  and, 
commending  the  weather,  artfully  propofes  they 
Ihould  enjoy  it  together  at  his  country  feat- 
The  affair  happening  on  a  Saturday  eaily   in 

May, 
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May^  Decius  accepts  the  invitation,  and  away 
they  ^YC  in  Alcander^s  coa6h,  agreeing  to  re- 
turn on  Tuefday  morning  to  London. 

Meanwhile  Decius,  riding  out  upon  an  eafy 
pad  of  his  friend's  to  get  him  an  appetite  for 
Monday's  dinner,  meets  a  gentleman  who  tells 
Jbimthe  Barbadoes  fleet  was  all  deftroyed  by 
a  ftorm ;  and  adds,  that  before  he  left  the  city 
that  morning  fugars  were  rifing  apace,  and  thftt 
Z5  per  cent,  at  leafl  would  be  the  advance  by 
'change  time. 

Decius  now  returns,  and  refumes  the  di& 
€Ourfe  which  Alcander  was  moft  defirous  to 
bring  forward :  and  however  eager  one  was  to 
buy,  the  other  felt  no  leis  paflionate  defire  to 
fell : — ^weary  alike  too  of  counterfeiting  indi£> 
ference,  Decius,  the  moment  dinner  was  re- 
moved, throwing  a  guinea  gayly  on  the  table, 
ftruck  the  bargain  at  Alcander's  price,  and 
gained  next  morning  ^ooL  by  his  fugars. . 

Here  was  no  cheating,  no  defrauding; 
yet  Alcander,  while  he  ftrove  to  overreach 
his  neighbour,  was  paid  in  his  own  coin. 

There  is  a  phrafe  congenial  to  fouls  like  thefe, 
and  ufed  too  often ;  taking  a  man  in  v&  the  exv- 
preflion :  I  only  print  it  that  it  may  be  avoided 
for  ever. 


Y2  PAC£^ 


^ 
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PACE,   STEP,  GAIT,    MARCH,  'WAL 

Come,  bat  keep  thj  wonted  ftate. 
With  even  step,  and  nufing  gaitx 

Sajs  Milton  in  his  Penferofo  ;  and  in  fuch  fenie 
thefe  words  are  colloqaially  nfed  too,  for  they, 
.though  apparently,  are  not  in  ftrii3ne&  fyno- 
nymous.  The  firfl  is  always  applied  to  bratcs, 
and  the  horfe  upon  fale  is  commended  for  do- 
ing his  PACES  well,  whilftthe  boarding-fchool 
mifs  receives  praife  for  the  elegance  of  her 
GAIT.  The  STEP  of  a  dancer  attra6b  onr 
applaufe;  but  the  Ibldier's  firm  march  ,calb 
for  our  efteem,  and  conne£U  with  ideas  of  dq^ 
nity,  courage,  every  fource  of  the  fhblime. 
The  hafty  walk  of  a  penny-poftman,  or  the 
folemn  walk  at  a  funeral  proceflion,  is  ap« 
propriated  to  the  laft  word  upon  the  lift : 

And  by  ber  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  was  known. 

I  recolIe6l  but  one  pafTage  where  pace  is 
made  poetical,  and  that  is  in  Hawkefworth's 
beautiful  Ode  upon  Life,  where  the  ihadows 
rife— 

Age!  mj  future  ielf  I  trace. 
Stealing  (low  with  feeble  pace  ; 
Bending  with  difeafe  and  cares. 
An  the  k>ad  of  life  he  bears^ 

While  Pope's  famous  triplet  places  the  fourth 
word  upon  our  catalogue  in  the  moft  happy 
light,  when  he  fays  fo  truly,  that 

Waller 


^ 
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WaOer  was  (mooth,  but  Dryden  tanght  to  join 
Tlie  vmrying  fcrfe,  the  full  refounding  line. 
The  long  nuyeftip  harch,  and  energy  divine. 


PAIR9   COUPLE,   BRACE, 

ALL  mean  two  of  one  fort,  yet  cannot  they 
be  deemed  true  fynonymes,  while  fuch  arbi- 
trary modes  of  ufing  them  prevail.    A  pair 
ofieggs,  or  a  cjoupx^e  of  coaqh-horfes,  would 
be  ridiculous  ;  and  though  every  Engliih  gen- 
tlem^,  fportfman,  lady  or  fervant,  in  our  king's 
dominion,  naturally  calls  two  carp,  two  phea- 
fants,  or  two  grey-hounds,  ^  bilace;    yet  fo- 
reigners muft  be  told  fuch  trifles,  or  they  never 
can  learn  them ;  becaufe  a  pair  of  ducks,  and 
a  COUPLE  of  woodcocks,   is  equally  common 
and  regular.-^Italians   are  as  arbitrary ;   they 
hyunpar  (Tuovi  in  familiar  talk;  and  though. 
fj^   little  difpofed  to   laugh   at    fuch    miflakes,  I 
truft  a  Roman  Abate  would  fcarce  keep  his 
countenance,  if  he  heard  one  call  the  couple 
of  eggs  brought  up  for  one's  fupper  at  an  inn 
una  belli/L  copia. 


particular,  peculiar,  singular, 

APPEAR  f3aionymous  adjedlives  adverbial, 
lyufed,  yet  cau  fcarcely  be  rated  fuch  upon 
clofe  invefligation.    We  fay  that  Ti|non  is  a 
0iij[QUi(AR  fellow,  Qice  ix\  hiy  fel^dion  of  inti- 
mates. 
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mates,  but  firmly  attached  to  thofe  he  has  once 
chofen,  and  oddly  refolute  to  believe  nothing 
in  their  disfavour,  though  the  accufations  may 
be  (upported  by  proofs  undeniable  to  the  refl  of 
mankind.  He  adheres  with  equally  initin^ve 
clofenefs,  however,  to  a  fafhion  as  he  does  to 
a  friend,  and  by  fo  doing  gives  himfelf  a  mighty 
PARTICULAR  appcaraucc  iu  his  manners  and 
drefs,  which  looks  like  the  date  of  the  year 
1759  ^po^  h^^  back,  and  fets  the  boys  and  girls 
o'laughing — very  little  to  his  concern;  for 
having  a  confcioufnefs  peculiar  to  himfelf 
that  he  is  not  defpicable,  he  has  no  notion 
how  completely  he  is  defpifed  by  perfons,  whofe 
approbation  greater  men  than  Timon  are  con- 
tented to  court  at  the  expence  of  things  efTential 
to  their  true  happinefs. 


PARTS,    POWERS,    MENTAL    QUALITIES,    ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS,   TALENTS,    G£NIUS, 
FACULTIES  OF  MIND. 

DOCTOR  Johnson  always  faid  there  was  a 
fex  in  words ;  if  fo,  the  firft  of  thefe  has  be- 
longed by  cuftom  immemorial  to  the  men,  the 
third,  of  them  to  the  ladies.  By  a  man  of 
PARTS  however,  or  a  woman  of  accomplish- 
ments, is  not  meant  one  whofe  powerful  and 
overruling  genius  impels  him  to  the  exercife 
of  any  particular  art  or  fcience,  Hnfchei  or  Sid- 
dons.    Mo ;  fuch  a  defcription  fiiits  the  late  earl 

of 
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of  Huntingdon,  or  eelebrated  duchels  of  Qjieenf* 
berry;    and  whilft  I  would  give  Burke  and 
JoWfon  a»  examplet   of  great   and   general 
FOWBR8,  I  would  inftance  £lizabeth  as  a  per- 
fonpoflefledof  peculiar  tai.ents  for  govern* 
ment  in  her  day,  as  the  late  Lord  Chatham  in 
his ;  and  fay,  that  John  duke  of  Marlborough 
had  prodigious  talents  for  war,  while  Frede- 
rick the  Third  of  Pruffia  felt  the  military  ge- 
nius.   Truth  is,  whoever  lives  in  the  happy 
pofieffion  of  great  mental  qjjalities  may, 
by  turning  every  FACULTY  OF  his  mind  to  one 
fet  purpofe,  form  by  degrees  that  which  Ve  call 
a  TALENT  for  fome  particular  fcience,  art,  or 
ftudy;  and  I  doubt  not  but  Mr.  Pope  might 
have  been  as  good  an  aftronomer  or  chymift  as 
ever  he  was  a  poet ;  fo  might  M^taflafio  proba- 
bly, had  they  concentrated  their  powers,  and 
failened  them  on  that  branch  of  knowledge  in- 
ftead  of.  the  bough  they  chpfe;  while  Shake- 
fpeare,  Ariofto,  Handel,  Fergufon,  muft  have  ' 
been  what  (hey  w^re,  ai^c)  ^^^t  pf  neceflity: 
tkehr  genius  was  too  powerful  for  them  to  flop  " 


PARTY,    DIVISION  W  THE  STAT^,   FACTION* 

THESE  cannot  be  fappofed  naturally  and 
peceflarily  fynonymous,  whilft  each  party  in 
its  turn  calls  the  oppofite  one  a  faction,  with 
intent  tadi^race  it  in  the  eye  of  fuch  as  lament 
jbafe  D{ visions  in  a  state  which  fprce  them 

into 
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into  the  lift^  en  either  fide.  When  England 
was  rent  with  commotions  in  the  latter  end  of 
king  Charles  the  Firfl's  reigo,  the  firil  appella- 
tive" of  fcorn  was  thrown  by  thofe  who  flocked 
round  the  royal  flandard  at  their  republican  opr 
ponents,"  whom  tjie  cavaliers  now  firft  called, 
round  heads y  from  their  manner  of  wearing  the 
hair-  cut  ftiort,  or  at  moft  curled  in  one  ix)w. 
about  the  neck  behind;  and  'tis  obfervable, 
the  rigid  Proteftants  of  Germany  ftill  hope  fome 
merit  may  be  claimed  by  being  feen  out  of 
powder  with  fleek  rottnd  headsy  and  for  the  moft 
part  a  bright  brafs  comb  ftuck  behind ,  while 
geatlemen  in  Italy  and  Spain  are  yet  going  by 
the  name  of  cavalieri  fince  the  holy  war,  to 
which  they  went  on  horfeback,  while  plebeians 
walked  on  foot.  But  a  new  diftin&ion  foon 
broke  out  in  Britain,  where  the  laft-mentioned 
Cfilled  themfelves  petitioners,  and  the  loyalifts, 
abhorrers,  from  their  repeated  expreflions  e£ 
the  abliorrence  they  felt  againft  men  who  dif-. 
turbed  their  fovcreign's  and  the  public's  tran- 
quillity. Into  the  abufive  names,  of  whig  and 
tory  however  all  others  foon  dropped,  and  by 
thefe  names  the  ariflocrates  and  democrates  of 
our  country  have  till  now  been  known.  Of 
thefe  Rapin  feys,  "  The  moderate  fortes  are  the 
true  Englilhmen — have  frequently  faved  the 
ft  ate,  and  will  fave  it  Qgain  (prophetic  may  his 
words  prove!)  whenever  it  ih all  b^  in  danger 
either  of  defpotifm  from  the  efibrts  of  the  very 
violent  tories,  or  of  republicanifm  frojn  the  y^ry 

violent 
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violent  whigs ;  for,"  oontinues  he,    '^  (he  mo- 
derate ftate-whigs  wiih  little  more  than  to  maia- 
tain  with  unremitted  attention  the  privil^es  of 
parliament,  and  only  lean  in  every  difpute  to 
the  popular  fide ;  while  the  tories  watch  with 
equal  care  over  the  royal  prerogative,  r^ardful 
of  its  rights  and  jealous  of  its  infringements* 
Epifcopalians  and  puritans  in  like  majmer  fof- 
tened  down  their  diflinfiions,   and  were  beft 
known  in  the  fucceeding  reigns  by  name  of  h^h 
and  low  churchmen ;  the  firft  being  moil  fire- 
nuous  to  fupport  the  hierarchy ;  the  fecond,  vi- 
gilant  to  prevent  any  ftretch  of  ecclefiallical 
power.".   Till  thefe  unhappy  times,  however, 
anarchijls  profefledly  fo  called  were  never  heard 
of  in  any  church  or  ftate.     Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  will  not  be  fufpeded  eafily  I  imagine  of 
an  hypocritical  regard  for  our  holy  religion, 
fays  in  this  mannier:    "  Some  men  there  are, 
the  peils  of  fociety  I  think  them,  who  take  eve- 
ry opportunity  of  declaiming  againfl  that  church 
eftablifhment  which  is  received  in  Britain ;  and 
jull  fo  the  other  men  of  whom  I  have  been 
fpeaking,  a£fed  a  kindnefs  for  liberty  in  gene^ 
ral,  but  dlflike  fo  much  the  fyftem  of  liberty 
eftablilhed  here,  that  they  are  inceflant  in  their 
endeavours  to  puzzle  the  plained  thing  in  the 
world,  and  to  refine  and  diftinguifli  away  the 
life  and  flrength  of  our  conflitution  in  favour  of 
the  little  prefent  moment^iry  turns  which  they 
are  retained  to  ferue.    And  what  would  be  the 
^pnfequence  I  would  know,  if  their  endeavours. 

Ihould 
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ihoilld  fiicceed?  I  am  ^erfuaded/'  continues 
lie,  **  that  the  great  polhictana,  divines,  phi* 
lofophers^  and  lawyers,  who  exert  them,  have 
not  yet  prepared  and  agreed  upon  the  plans  of  4 
tieu}  religion^  and  of  Hew  canjiitutions  in  church 
^ndJiaSe.  We  {hould  find  ourfelves  therefinre 
without  any  form  of  religion,  or  any  civil  gOr 
vernment.  The  firft  fet  of  thefe  mifiionaries 
would  haften  to  remove  all  reftraints  of  religion 
from  the  governed,  and  the  latter  fet  would  re- 
move or  render  ineffedual  all  the  limitations 
and  controuls  which  liberty  has  prefcribed  tQ 
thofe  that  govern,  and  thus  disjoint  the  whole 
frame  of  our  confiitution.  £ntire  ^fiblution  of 
manners,  confufion,  anarchy,  or  at  beft  abfolute 
monarchy,  mud  follow ;  for  it  is  probable  that 
in  a  date  like  this,  amidft  foch  a  rout  of  law- 
lefs  fxvages,  men  would  chopfe  that  govern- 
ment, ratherthan  no  government  at  alL*^  Thus 
far  the  elegant  and  fpirited  diflertation  upon 
PARTIES  bears  teftimony  to  a  neceffity  for  reli- 
gious and  civil  fubprdination,  in  thefe  dayf 
openly  denied  and  combated,  to  the  terror  of 
every  fed,  the  aftoni&ment  of  cvesy  party • 
Againft  the  pipefent  faction,  then,  let  aU  mo- 
difications of  chriftianity  and  civilization  haften 
to  unite ;  when  even  this  laft  quoted  infidel 
would,  were  he  now  alive,  lend  hb  afliftance 
to  crulh  thefe  profeflbrs  of  atheifm  and  violence, 
thefe  traitors  to  human  kind,  who  under  a  (how 
of  regard  rob  them  of  their  deareft  rights,  and 
wnder  the  royal,  the  parental,  the  marital  »a- 

thority 
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thorit^— for  each  is  coxmeded  with  the  other — 
a  jeft  for  fools^  a  ihadow  of  a  {hade. 


PHILANTHROPY,   CHARITY,   BEKEFICEMCE, 

GENEROSITY,   BENEVOLENCE, 

KINDNESS,   FRIENDSHIP, 

ARE  not  I  believe  exaftly  fynonymous. 
For  ever  feparatej  yet  for  ever  near,  will  a  well- 
inftruAed  foreigner  find  them  after  long  refi- 
dence  in  this  nation,  fo  juftly  celebrated  for  its 
GENEROSITY,  yct  knowing  little  of  the  joys  of 
FRIENDSHIP — a  word  now  proftituted  to  politi- 
cal pnrpofes ;  while  thofe  perfons  are  by  fome 
new  perverfion  of  language  fiyled  fi^iends  of 
the  people,  who  feek  with  more  than  ufual  dili- 
gence to  ruin  and  miflead  them — ^luring  them 
forward  to  deftroy  that  nobility  they  may  now 
reafonably  hope,  by  deferving,  to  obtain ;  and 
pull  down  thofe  limits  of  civilised  life,  which 
like  the  bars  in  mufic  make  all  the  harmony  of 
compofition.  The  comfort  is,  our  highly^n- 
lightened  populace  fee  and  condemn  their  falfe- 
hood;  nor  will  be  duped  by  fuch  apparent 
(hews ofBENEVoLBNCBin their deluders,  whilft 
all  their  tables  afford  talk  of  perpetual  cenfure, 
eternal  derifion,  accompanied  with  ftrong  de- 
lire  of  derogating  from  each  exalted  chara&er, 
and  giving  hints  for  defamatiou  even  of  thofe 
individuals — the  very  cenfurers  would  fcarce  be 
unwilling  to  aflift,  were  they  fuffering  pecuniary 
diftrefs. 

But 
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But  although  our  age  and  country  (land  fore- 
moft  in  the  ranks  of  beneficence,  of  which 
our  hofpitals,    prifons,    and    fubfcriptions   for 
almfgiving,  afford  undeniable  and  exemplary- 
proofs  ;  the  prefent  times  are  as  certainly  unfa- 
vourable to  FRIENDSHIP,  which  like  the  tube- 
rofe  diflfufes  its  fweets  mod  powerfully  in  a  room  ; 
and,  breathing  freeft  in  a  clofer  air,  delights  to 
perfume  domeftic  apartments,  deflined  for  the 
comforts  of  focial  life ;  while  the  more  liberal 
honeyfuckle    fcatters  its  fragrance   indifcrimi- 
nately  on  paflfers  by,    like  modem    philan- 
thropists, who  fo  extend  their  imdifceming 
KINDNESS  to  every  colour,    every    char^fler, 
every  defcription  of  men,  they  feem  to  love  the 
human  race,  not  only  with  their  faults,  but,  as 
ladies    fometimes    are    loved-^«ven  for  their 
faults.      Meantime  that  high-principled,    that 
Chriftian  virtue   charity,  that  pure  love  of 
God  and  obedience  to  his  will,  that  defire  of 
pleaiing  him  which  emanates  in  tender  care  of 
his  creatures,  that  gentle  fpirit  vaunting  not  it- 
felf,  thinking  no  evil,  enduring  all  things,  and 
feeking  not  her  own,  feems  to  have  b^n  the 
growth  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  where  the 
pofTefTor  of  fuch  faint-like  excellence  was  com- 
plimented by  our  countrymen,  as  well  as  his 
own,   with  the  tiitles  of  ideot,  dolt,  afs,   &c. 
We  fools  dccoutited  his  lifo  tnadn^fs — ^but    "  Wif- 
dom  will  atlength  J>e  juflified  qf  her  children;" 
for  whilft  his  fubjeds  •  clafied  him  among  the 
vileft  of  his  fpecies,  living  and  dying  rated  him 
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among  fuch ;  they  exalted  to  the  rank  of  heroes 
•and  of  demi-deities,  Mirabean,  Voltaire,  &c. 
only  for  having  exceeded  their  competitors  in 
zeal  and  ability  to  difleminate  the  poifon  of  in- 
fidelity, and  its -fubfequent,  nay  its  confequent 
vices— Arife,  murder,  rebellion,  parricide. 


PIOUS,    RELIGIOUS,    DE^VOUT. 

THOSE  words  are  certainly  in  their  com- 
mon acceptation  very  ftrongly  allied:  it  does 
not,  however,  flrike  me  that  they  are  aftually 
fynonymous ;  becanfe  the  fecond  in  particular 
conveys  ideas  of  a  man  wholly  fechided  from 
external  cares,  in  order  that  he  may  attend 
more  clofely  to  the  duties  of  religion  ;  yet  a 
long  refidcAce  in/ countries  attached  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  will  now  and  then  exhibit  a 
RELioiEUZ  who  is  neither  pious  nor  devout. 
I  mean  not  the  empty  common-place  of  fneer- 
ing  at  religious  orders,  which  were  originally 
infiituted  with  good  though  midaken  intentions, 
which  have  been  corrupted  doubtlefs  to  a-  me- 
lancholy flate  of  deviation  from  what  was  at 
firft  inftituted  in  each,  and  which  are  now  go- 
ing to  be  deftroyed  without  any  good  that  I  can 
fee  mingled  in  the  projeft  for  deftroying  them. 
A  man  may  be  however  a  good  and  ufeful 
member  of  many  fuch  an  order,  without  any 
exemplary  piety  or  devotion,  if  he  adhere 
ftridlly  to  the  rules,    attend    the    religious 

fnnftions 
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fiui&km  with  deceat  and  unieBikted  punAii* 
alky  at  their  ftalcd  times,  and  fet  a  good  ezani» 
pk  of  rcgnkr  and  fteady  behaviour  in  a  perfon 
addi&ed  to  ftady  and  eminent  for  learning; 
while  myftic  and  enthufiaftic  piett  often 
blazes  up  to  a  greater  height  among  Proteftants, 
who  being  leis  reftrained  by  ritual  obligation 
than  Romanifis  are,  follow  £uiatic  zeal,  when 
once  in  fight  of  it,  with  a  d^pree  of  headftrong 
violence  no  church  eftablilhment  encourages, 
or  would  willii^Iy  permit.  Witne&  the  firantic 
warmth  of  fancy  allowed  in  each  other  by  the 
followers  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  whaSt  empty 
heads  imagine  their  founder  worthy  of  beinf 
not  called  among  the  angels  only,  but  of  heing 
found  capable  of  being  ufeful  to  them  as  an 
inJlruQor ;  while  nothing  can  run  further  imok 
PIOUS  awe,  that  fears  dill  to  offend,  than  fuch 
vain  and  arrogant  pretenfions. 

The  truly  devout  man  difclaims  them: 
humble  in  his  heart,  and  firm  in  his  condu6l, 
be  fights  or  trades,  or  braves  the  elements  by 
fea,  or  adminifiers  juflice  at  home,  or  fearches 
deep  the  {lores  of  hidden  knowle^e,  or  fweetens 
that  knowledge  by  poetic  numbers,  according 
as  his  mode  of  life  requires — ^ufing  his  talent  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  devoting  all  his  powers 
to  his  fervice — He  neither  ihuns  the  world  nor 
feeks  it,  but  as  a  means  of  his  falvation ;  by 
ufing,  not  abufing  Chriftian  liberty — ^He  im- 
pofes  on  himielf  no  new  duties  of  a  religious 
life  profejjed — He  neither  fhrinks  into  a  mere  re- 

clufe. 
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dufe)  nor  flames  up  into  a  myfiical  and  madly 
PIOUS  intruder  of  his  notions  on  mankind ;  but, 
charitable  to  all>  defires  to  affift,  and  not  con- 
demn, his  fellow-labourers  in  the  trueChrif- 
tian  caufe« 

Were  I  to  place  the  name  of  Huttan  under 
this  pidlure,  he  would  be  offended ;  but  I  may 
tell  my  readers  how  one  of  his  female  mifliona- 
ries  for  North  America  replied  to  Doftor  John- 
fon,  who  afking  if  ihe  was  not  fearful  of  her 
health  in  thofe  cold  countries,  received  for  an- 
fwer.  Why,  Sir,  I  am  devoted  to  the  fervice 
of  my  Saviour ;  and  whether  that  may  be  beft 
and  moft  ufefully  carried  on  here,  or  on  th^ 
coaft  of  Labrador,  'tis  Mr.  HuUon^s  bufinefs  to 
fettle— I  will  do  my  part  either  in  a  brick-houfe 
or  a  Ihow-houfe,  with  equal  alacrity^— for  you 
know  - /£f  the  fame  thing  with  regard  to  my  own 
foul. 

This  was  a  devout  woman,  of  which  fort  I 
know  not  how  many  will  be  found;  but  the 
prseciufor  of  our  Lord  preached  no  other  doc- 
trine than  this.--*/£r  did  not  bid  the  foldiers  quit 
their  profeffions,  nor  tell  them  that  their  ifrna'^ 
ments  were  dipt  in 'blood:  he  only  commanded 
them  to  do  no  violence,  but  reft  pontented  with 
their  wages,  I  remember.  He  did  not,  as  it 
appears,  confider  even  t^e  publicans'  calling  as 
neceifarily  deftrufiive  of  their  falvation  who 
purfued  it,  but  enjoined  them  ^'  to  ezad  no 
more  than  was  appointed."  He  treated  not  any 
honourable  defiguaticms  of  life  as  profane,  but 

taught 
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taught  rq)entaiice  of  our  fins,  not  of  onr  fitua* 
tions  in  this  world— where  St.  Paul  likewife, 
who  was  the  follower,  as  St.  John  the  harbinger 
of  Jefus,  fays  briefly,  Whatfoever  you  do,  do 
it  to  the  glory  of  God — ^and  that  furely  is  true 

DEVOTION. 


'  ^  '•  • 


POET,    WRITER,    AUTHOR, 

A  R  E  in  their  own  fenfe  of  the  words  certain- 
ly not  fynonymous — ^the  firft  has  ever  exalted 
his  art  above  the  reft ;  arid  fo  certainly  does 
every  man  of  learning  openly  or  facidy  afient 
to  the  POET*s  fuperiority,  leaving  all  other 
WRITERS  who  cannot  make  verfes,  apparently 
To  diffatisfied  with  themfelves,  that  even  our 
immortal  Bentley  th6ught  it  neceffary  to  try; 
and  Dodfley  has  preferved  a  few  faint  ftarizas, 
in  which  we  may  perceive  that  firft-rate  name 
ftruggUng  for  unmerited  praife  in  a  cold  imita- 
tation  of  Evelyn,  rather  than  not  leave  himfelf 
recorded  as  a  competitor  for  poetic  laurels. 
Johnfon,  half  in  jeft  half  in  eameft,  when  his 
Imlac  feels  the  enthufiaftic  fit,'  and  goes  on  for 
fome  pages  aggrandizing  his  own  profeflion, 
makes  the  Prince  of  Abyflinia  ftop  him  at  length 
with  thefe  words — Enough  !  thou  haft  convinc- 
ed me  that  no  human  being  can  ever  be  a  poet. 
And  I  well  remember  one  day  at  Sir  Joftiua 
Reynolds's  houfe,  fome  gentlemen  coming  in 
with  a  foreigner,  to  fhew  him  the  pidures,  and 
pointing  out  Johnfon's,  when  he  'a^ced  wbofe 

was 
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was  that  ?— Johnfon  the  phiiofopher,  fays  one 
in  company— Johnfon  the  great  fTRiTER,  cries 
another  interrupting  him — Our  famous  a  uthor, 
fir,  faid  the  matter  of  the  houfe.  N'^eji-ce  pas 
la  le  POETE  ?  enquired  our  vifitant.  When  the 
Doftor  came  in  half  an  hour  after,  I  afked  him 
which  he  loved  bed  of  his  panegyrifts. — I  love 
Hone  of  the  rogues,  replied  he— merrily— and 
am  only  forry  it  was  not  Reynolds  who  called 
me  the  poet.  That  dog  of  a  Frenchman  took 
it  for  Ben^s  portrait,  I'm  afraid.  Thefe  fuperior 
mortals  how  then  fhall  we  venture  to  clafs  ?  for 
fome  might  with  juftice  feel  offended,  even  m 
the  ihades,  were  they  placed  as  mere  equals 
with  the  reft  ^-^for  though  all  figh  for  the  facred 
name  of  poet,  all  muft  not  fit  on  the  fame  bench 
I  think  with  Homer,  Shakefpeare,  Milton,  and 
Ariofto :  and  if  other  great  Greek  names,  with 
Virgil,  Horace,  Taffo,  Terence,  Camoens,  cuni 
mtdtis  aliiSy  arc  contented  with  the  fecond  row  j 
perhaps  the  thirds  ftill  increafing  like  Rhopalic 
lines,  fhould  be  filled  up  by  Comeille,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Racine,  Boileau,  Thomfon,  Rowe^ 
Young,  Swift,  and  a  long  honourable  et  catera* 
I  know  not  whether  the  Englifh  have  many  of 
what  I  call  fecond  rate  poets  to  boaft :— ours, 
unlefs  Spenfer  may  claim  that  poft,  are  all  either 
firft  or  third,  as  I  remember ;  which  is  the  more 
remarkable,  becaufe  Great  Britain  exhibits 
above  all  countriesf  the  comforts  of  mediocrity 
in  moft  matters — climate,  difpenfation  of  riches, 
talents— every  thing  but  poefy ;  and  there  I  re- 

Z  .  coUedl 
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cojledl  no  one  to  fill  the  breach  'twixt  Shaken- 
fpeare  and  Dryden — ^unlefs  Edmund  Spenfer  be 
allowed  that  honour. 


f»REDldTlON    AND    PROPHECY 

ARE  fcarcely  fynonymoos;  while  the  firft 
feems  beft  appropriated  to  the  word  of  mere 
man  uninfpired,  the  fecond  to  the  word  of  God 
—pronounced  either  by  himfelf  or  'fome  com- 
miilioned  mortal.  Such  are  the  prophecies 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  many,  of  which  are 
already  fo  vifibly,  fo  uncontrovertibly  fulfilled, 
that  incredulity's  felf  fhrinks  from  their  evidence. 
Among  thefe  are  the  deftrtiftion  of  Carthage  de- 
nounced in  the  days  of  Romulus  by  Ifaiah ;  the 
calling  of  King  Cyrus  by  his  name,  fo  long  be- 
fore his  birth ;  and  the  final  defeat  of  Darius 
foretold  to  be  efiefled  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  was  himfelf  teftimony  of  its  truth,  when 
advancing  in  rage  againft  Jerufalem,  the  high 
prieft  Jaddus  met  him  at  the  gate,  and  the 
world's  conqueror  fell  at  his  feet  to  worfhip  the 
Eternal  Father,  whofe  myfterious  name  bound 
on  his  fervant's  forehead  was  the  only  armour 
oppofed  to  Macedonia's  monarch  which  could 
blunt  his  violence.  The  prieft  then  led  him  to 
the  holy  place,  and  Ihewed  him  there  the  book 
of  Daniel's  prophlcy,  written  three  hundred 
years  before  thofc  great  events,  in  which  his 
couflift  and  viilory  over  Perfia   were  fet  forth. 

Meantime 
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Meantime  the  foe  of  mankind,  mindful  of  the 
^  power  which  the  forefhowing  of  futurity  muft 
give  to  the  true  religion,  imitated  on  his  part  by 
falfe  oracles  thofe  denunciations  of  infpired  wri- 
ters, and,  availing  himfelf  of  people's  natural 
propenfity  to  liften  after  ambiguous  phrafes,  det^ 
ceived  his  votaries  by  vain  predictions,  and 
that  in  Crosfus's  cafe  fo  very  notorioiifly,  that. 
CEnomaus  the  philofopher  confiders  them,  in  a 
paffage  preferved  by  Eufebius,  as  mere  cheats ; 
whilft  he  imputes  the  deception  to  Jupiter,  and 
never  feems  to  fufpeft,  as  Bayle  and  Other  mo- 
dem fceptics  do,  that  all  the  deceit  was  a  trick 
of  the  priefts  to  gain  mOney  and  credit  from 
the  vulgar.  That  thefe  oracles^  whatever  thejr 
Were,  ceafed  at  Our  SavioUr^d  coming,  can 
fcarcely  be  denied^, — and  Pere  Balthus,  Librsi- 
rian  to  the  Jefuits  College  at  Rheimi,  a  learned 
man,  who  died  no  longer  ago  than  the  year 
1743,  fays  in  his  RepOnfe  a  I'Hiftoire  des  Ora- 
cles, ^crite  par  MonjGeur  de  Fontenelle,  that 
they  were  real  oracles ;  which  Bouchet's  Letters 
from  India  confirm,  adding,  that  the  fame 
things  ftill  faintly  fubfift  in  the  Eaft — atnorig 
Pagan  nations — ^but  fade  away  in  proportion  as 
the  Gofpel  is  propagated ;  an  affertion  Kramz 
corroborates  in  his  authentic  and  entertaining 
account  of  the  Greenland  Angekoks.  Certain 
it  is,  that  where  there  is  leaft  true  faith,  mofl: 
credence  is  bellowed  on  vain  predictions; 
and  this  obfervation  is  fo  fure,  that  Homer 
)xiakes  his  Cyclop,  whom  he  defcribes  as  emi- 

Z  2  nently 
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nently  atheiftical,  the  gacHeJs  Polyphemcy  find 
c^ut  wlien  Ulyffes  efcapes  him — 

This  Telemus  Eurymedcsybrf/c/^/, 
TIk  mighty  Sesr  that  on  thcfe  hilU  grew  old  ; 
SkDl'd  the  dack  fates  of  mortals  to  declare. 
And  leaiuiM  in  all  winged  omens  of  the  air. 

Which  Ovid  hasr  extended: 

Telemus  interea  Siculum  delatus  in  xquor, 
Tekmus  £urymedt»>  quern  nulla  fefcllerit  ales,  &e; 

Nor  can  I  fancy  the  prefent  age  quite  as  emi- 
nent for  its  fpirit  of  orthodox  belief,  as  I  find 
it  fkilful  and  acute  to  dig  out  declarations  of 
foirething  to  come  from  Lacey's  Warnings,  or 
Fleming's  curious  fermon  ;  which,  inftead  of 
being  confidered  as  an  attempt  te-  explain  the 
PROPHECIES  of  St.  John's  Apocalypfc,  is  now 
half  looked  up  to,  as  being  in  its  own  felf  pro- 
phetic :  a  miftake  which  would  have  grieved, 
not  flattered,  the  ingenious  author,  whofe  fkill 
in  calculation  deferves  much  refpeft,  and  whofe 
PREDICTION  refpefling  the  fate  of  France  has 
been  furprifingly  verified,  as  all -Europe  mud 

allow. Indeed,  the  prefent  flrar^e  ftate  of    / 

things  around  one,  prefents  perpetual  temptati- 
on to  imagine  forae  approaching  change.  Great 
events  have  marked  every  two  thoufand  years 
from  the  beginning ;  and  when  we  fee  earch  ftqp 
Time  treads  towards  the  third  grand  period^ 
ftamped  with  uncommon  preffure,  who  can  for- 
bear recolkdliug  the  idea  fhadowed  out  by  the 

primitive 
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primitive  fathers,  and  maintained  with  firm 
perfuafioa  by  Ladlahtins,  of  thofe  bufy  fcenes 
likely  to  precede  our  laft  fabbatical  days,  of 
which  every  feventh  is  perhaps  a  type  ? — The 
emancipation  of  the  blacks  too— great  and  afto- 
nifhing  work  as  it  is — will,  in  aU  human  proba- 
bility, be  effeded  before  the  end  of  this  cen- 
•tury,  and  remind  men  perhaps  of  the  old  Sybil'^ 
PROPHECY,  which  faid  fo  long  ago,  that  when 
Afric  recovered,  Mttndus  would  expire :  a  iky- 
ing then  underftood  at  Rome  of  the  world's  end ; 
-rbut  when  Juftinian's  general  of  that  name 
.^iied  in  Dalmatia,  they  confidered  the  p&bdig- 
TioN  as  fulfilled. 

But  why  recur  to  Sybilline  oracles  ? — The 
Roman  Eagle  as  exhibited  in  vifion  tp  Efdras, 
with  his  triple  crpwn — feeble  and  pluine-pluck- 
ed ; — the  memorable  verfes  in  a  fufceediQg 
chapter  foretelling  that  there  fliall  be  fedition 
^mong  men,  invading  one  another;  that  they 
Ihall  not  regard  their  kings  and  princes,  but 
the  courfe  of  their  aftions  Ihall  ftand  in 
their  own  power;  for  there  fhall  be  a  great 
infurreftion  upon  them  that  fear  the  Lord  ;  they 
ihall  be  like  madmen  fparing  none,  but  ftUl 
fpoiling  and  deftfoyin^-  tjhem  that  fear  the 
Lord — Such  eventp  coming  to  pafs  before  our 
<>wn  tye^,  ftccompasied  with  what  oux.Saviou]? 
ijA»  Hmfc/f  foretoldj  concerning  the  diftrefs  of 
nations  with  perplexity — ^men's  hearts  failing 
^hem  for  fear>  and  for  looking  on  thofe  things 
prhkb  coBif  upon  the  eanh— -do  certainly  fuf- 

fice 
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£ce  to  mdound  fbme  minds :  and  fonn  a  &iglit« 
&1  combination  of  circumflanccs  in  a  conntry 
'  wtere  every  one,  i^ahai  dBc!:qit£^  prefames  to 
cxponnd  according  to  his  own  fancy,  paflages 
from  boly  writ :— and  'ds  bat  a  few  months  ago 
tbat  there  appeared  in  fome  public  print  of  the 
day,  the  foiioniiiz  numerical  caicnlation  of  the 
£x  hundred  and  cxtr-fix,  faid  to  be  the  nnm- 
ber  of  the  bcaft  in  RcTclations :  for,  favs  St. 
John,  his  number  is  the  nnmber  of  a  3/^  .v,  and 
\ff  that  coont  hejne  it  is  afcribed  to  Lewis  the 
Foorteenth  of  France,  who  lafi  afpired  to  nni^ 
Te/fal  monarchy. — Tidi  S:.  Jcif:^s  Jptfcalrpji, 
chap.  xv:.  ver.  iS. 
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Now  !K(hop  Newton,  Diodati,  and  aLtnoft  all 
tbe  learned  proteftant  writers,  explained  this 
paffage  by  the  word  L^ftimos — bnt  it  is  the  num- 
ber of  a  m^M,  noi  of  a  language  or  nation.  I 
will  fay  no  more  abont  it>  boweirer,  haring 
moment  lieaid   t  true  anecdote  related,  tbat 

feems 
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feems  as  if  it  had  been  made  on  purpofe— whici 
it  was  not — to  throw  a  jnft  ridicule  upon  me, 
and  upon  all  fuch  unknowing  and  incompetent 
pokers  into  prophe-cy.  An  ordinary  man  in 
Surry  here  afked  his  curate,  if  he  did  not  think 
jthis  war  would  go  hard  with  the  French ! — ^Nay, 
I  am  Jidre  it  will,  added  the  fellow :  for  I  was 
reading  in  the  Bible  but  this  morning,  and 
fbund  fomewhere  in  Ifaiah  thefe  remarkable 
words — "  Mount  Seir  Ihall  be  brought  low.** 
Now,  fir,  you  fee  the  prophet  muft  have  meant 
that  Mounfeer  (hall  be  brought  low. — Can  igno^ 
ranee  or  folly  go  further  ? 


-yr-mmmmt^l^mt^ 


PREFACE,    PREJL^DE,     PROEM,' PROLOGUE, 

EXORDIUM. 

THESE  words,  though  clofely  allied  in  fyr 
nonymy,  muft  not  be  ufed  with  indifference  by 
foreigners,  l?ecaufe  their  propriety  depends  upopi 
their  places.  We  fay  the  preface  to  a  ]Dook— 
the  PRELUDE  to  a  piece  of  mufic — the  pRp- 
jLpGUE  written  for  a  new  play— and  the  exor- 
dium to  a  rhetorical  compofition.  Tully  calls 
it  difficWima  pars  prationis ;  but,  by  what  I  can 
underftand,  the  Latins  pfed  peroration  more, 
and  ftudied  the  art  of  fppakjng  more  than  their 
ipafters  the  preeks  did ;  who  appear  in  every 
thing  to  have  produced  more  immediate  ^ffeA 
wijth  fmall  apparent  pains  than  any  pther  fet  of 
jnen : — 'tis  fo  with  originality  in  every  thing. 

^al  thought,  and  thought,  and  mifs'd  her  aim, 

^^hQc  Ned  ne'er  ftudyingwoo  the  game.     Shehstonb. 

Thofe 
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Thbfe  who  follow  indeed  muft  neceffarily 
ftudy,  or  they  will  not  even  fave  a  point; 
while  the  inventor  of  the  game,  knowing  all 
its  combinatioiis,  may  like  Phil idor.  play  on  the 
violin  while  he  conquers  the  greatelt  proiFeffors 
at  chefs.  But  we  have  forgot  one  of  the  words 
lipon  our  lift — proem — juft  for  this  reafou — 
becaufe  it  is  forgotten  in  converfation  language, 
whence  it  is  left  out  as  too  fublime,  while 
PREAMBLE  is  iumcd  oxit  as  too  vulgar  I  be* 
lieve,  though  all  of  them  were  at  firft  of  equal 
yalue.  If  even  in  words  therefore  this  fighed- 
for  equality  cannot  be  kept,  let  us  not  think 
of  it  in  any  thing  elfe.  Water  lies  level  natu- 
ralfyy  that  is  in  its  natural  ftate,  but  cold 
wrinkles  and  curls  it  up;  while  heat  toffes  it 
into  violent  inequalities.  Neither  is  its  natural 
ftate  fettled  by  philofophers  any  more  than  the 
natural  ftate  of  fociety ;  fome  authors  contend- 
ing (among  which,  names  of  no  lefs  celebrity 
than  Boyle  and  Boerhaave  may  be  found)  that 
water  is  a  folid  body  of  the  cryftalline  kind, 
put  by  heat  into  a  preternatural  ftate,  like  any 
other  mineral,  which,  by  a  ftill  greater,  degree 
of  heat,  is  driven  into  fufion  like  wife ;  but 
muft  not  for  that  reafon  be  ranked  among  real 
ftuids.  If  water  then  may  be  denied  fluidity  by 
fiibtle  arguers,  it  may  alfo  be  denied  the  natural 
difpofition  we  have  hitherto  believed  it  pofiejQTed 
of — ^to  keep  its  level,  and  maintain  a  regular 
luid  equal  furface  j  and  if  equality  can  be  found 
neither  in  ^he  natural  world  nor  the  literary 

a  «  ■  * 
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one  {for  to  prove  this  laft  pofition  we  need  but 
look  over  our  fynonymes),  it  will  with  difficulty 
be  dete^ed  in  any  thing — ^leaft  of  all  in  the 
place  'tis  now  fought  for^  fociety ;  where  he 
who  finds  it  will  be  fuperior  to  us  all — and 
then. 

Like  followiBg  life  in  ereatares  they  difTcdf 
We  ]f3lU  it  10  the  moment  we  deted. 


PREROGATIVE    AND    PRIVILEGE. 

THAT  thefe  words  are  not  fynonymous,  a 
foreigner  foon  learns  from  that  hiftory  of 
England  he  is  commonly  induced  to  prefer ; 
as  believing  it  moil  impartial,  and  feeling  it 
moft  eafy  to  comprehend — I  mean  that  written 
by  Rapin,  who  keeps  the  line  very  exa£l  be- 
tween them ;  whence  his  readers  never  can  be 
confounded,  or  mifliake,  fo  as  to  doubt  for  a  mo* 
ment  that  to  xh&people  have  been  granted  valuable 
PRIVILEGES,  which  'tis  their  intcrcft  and  duty 
to  keep  from  violation  by  continuing  todeferve, 
and  jdudying  to  maintain  them :  while  the  king 
on  his  part  enjoys  certain  prerogatives — ad^ 
vantages  not  ajked  far^  as  the  very  derivation 
implies — but  inherent  in  his  office,  which  he 
cannot  part  with ;  which  Charles  the  Firft  died 
rather  than  bafely  pretend  to  part  with ;  and 
which  Louis  Seize  when  he  had  loft  the  power 
of  exerting,  loft  his  own  life,  his  family's  ho- 
nour, his  country's  fplendour,  and  the  happi- 

niefs 
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nefs  of  his  good  fubjeds  and  true  adherents 
for  ever.  May  the  privata  leXy  from  whence 
the  happy  Briton  derives  both  literally  and 
cvvilly  thofe  rights  that  render  him  fuperior  to 
every  other  countryman,  be  long  prcferved  to 
his  defendants;  while  franchifes,  immuni- 
ties and  PRIVILEGES  (hall  be  the  well  nnder- 
ilood  fynonymy  of  our  highly-favoured  realm  :— 
and  fince  it  was  from  breach  of  thefe  by  pur  ill- 
advifed  fovereign,  when  he  violated  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament  in  that  fatal  year,  ^640, 
that  our  rafti  forefathers  derived  their  excufe 
for  refiftance :  and  fince  even  Engliflimen,  fe- 
duced  by  early  fuccefs  in  what  was  at  firft  a  re- 
^eftable  intention  to  maintain  the  rights  grant- 
ed them  by  former  kings,  went  'forward,  till, 
not  contented  with  fecuring  their  own  juft 
claims  from  future  infult,  they  ft  ruck  at  the 
monarcVs  prerogative,  facred  ashisperfon, 
and  having  a  neceflary  inherence  in  his  per- 
fon,  which  fell  in  the  conteft; — may  the  words 
nor  their  meanings  be  ever  more  difputed,  but 
the  elements  of  our  incomparable  govern- 
ment—moft  refembling  the  government  of  na- 
ture itfelf — keep  their  due  limits,  like  thofe  of 
fire  and  water ;  either  of  which  let  loofe  upon 
the  other,  confumes  the  whole  of  the  elementary 
fyftem,  and  produces,  in  the  nicely-balanced 
world,  either  a  deluge  or  a  conflagration ! 


PREVALENT, 


—  • 
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PREVALENT,    PREVAILING, 

ARE  both  adverbs  cxpreffive  of  predomi- 
nance,  not  ftrong,  but  ftrengthening  every  mo* 
ment.     The  laft  word  being  a  participle  is  in 
common  ufe  of  courfe,  and  I  think  it  lies  a 
whole  ftiade  nearer  to  vulgarity  than  the  other. 
We  fay  that  one  prevalent  idea  poffeffing  the 
mind,  is  a  mark  of  incipient  madnefs ;  yet  that 
fome  -PREVAILING  opinions  fhould  keep  rule 
in  a  man's  head  is  neceffary :  he  will  otherwife 
become  an  unfteady  chara&er,  of  no  credit  to 
his  friends  and  no  confequence  to  himfelf,  if 
from  fear  of  prejudices  he  keeps  his  mind  like 
a  carte  blanche,  for  any  fool  to  write  what  he 
pleafes  on;  or  like  a  Ihop-keeper's  dirty  flatc 
with  a  fponge  tied  to  it,  ready  to  wipe  out  one 
fet  of  notions  at  any  time,  for  the  more  conve- 
nient infertion  of  another  fet.   ^Friendlhip  is 
commendable,  and  partiality  towards  a  friend 
pardonable^  if  not  approaching  to  praife-worthy. 
Yet  the  permitting  almoft  any  character  or  pcr- 
fon  fo  to  monopolize  one's  thoughts  as  to  pre- 
vail over  every  other,  and  prompt  one  to  tallj 
only  of  him  or  her,  is  ridiculous ;  and  ridiculed 
even  if  the  objed  of  our  adhiiration  be  fon  or 
,  daughter,  although  more  folly  is  forgiven  to  pa- 
rental than  to  any  other  fondnefs..    A  mbn's  ho- 
nell  delight  in  his  own  calling  is  eflimable,  fay 
we ;  but  'tis  comical  carried  to  an  extreme,  be- 
c%ufe  it  (hews  the  prevailing'  tafte  too  Arong- 
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ly.  I  was.  once  well  acquainted  with  a  worthy 
merchant,  who  had  his  own  portrait  painted 
and  hung  up  in  the  compting-houfe ;  it  was  a 
itriking  likenefs,  and  we  commended  it  as  fuch**^ 
Ay,  ay,''  replied  the  mailer  of  the  houfe» 
you  fee  'tis  reprefented  writing, — a  pen  in  my 
hand — ^that's  like  me,  Jure  enough ;  for  though 
I  never  read  your  poets  much,  I  took  up  one 
once  by  chance,  and  found  a  fine  obfervation» 
confidering  it  was  verfe — 

Nature's  chief  niafteq>iece  u  writing  weO- 

We  muft  own,"  continued  he,    "  that  that  is 
exceeding  good  fenfc," 

Another  acceptation  of  the  fecond  word  upon 
our  lift,  fhcws  it  by  no  means  fynonymous  with 
Ithe  firft.  It  might  be  afferted,  that  notwith- 
fianding  our  war  againft  France  was  undertaken 
with  pure  intentions,  and  the  difficulty  of 
avoiding  it  almoft  infuperable,  there  is  pofiibi* 
lityof  our  not  prevailing  in  the  conteft,  as 
the  many-headed  monfter  feems  invulnerable 
£[Hnehow.  Perhaps  becaufe  like  Achilles  fhe 
has  been  dipt  in  hell's  hotteft  river,  her  rulers 
«r  like  hini  difpofed  to  devour  even  Htmrally  the 
flefh  of  kings  and  prhices,  and  to  fay,  as  he 
does  to  the  mortally  wounded  Hedlor, 

Could  I  myfclf  the  bloody,  banquet  join  \ 
No.     To  the  dogf  thy  carcafe  I  reiiga* 

And  'tis  no  doubt  the  opinion  moft  pkevalent 
among  wife  men,  that  the  French  rulers  would 

make 
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make  no  peace  more  frien<Sy,  no  compad  more 
eligible,  with  any  of  the  allied  powers  at  pre- 
fent,  than  that  propofed  by  the  ferocious  hero 
of  antiquity  when  excited  by  the  fpirit  of  re- 
venge. Over  minds  fwelled  with  vanity,  delfi- 
tute  of  principle,  and  burfting  with  ambitious 
rage,  even  avarice  has  no  power  y  nor  could 
peace  be  purchafed  by  gold,  which  has  an  aU 
moft  univerfal  fway  through  the  walks  of  civi- 
lized life — ^where^  as  our  elegant  fatirUl  Gajr 
lays. 

If  you  at  an  office  folicit  your  due. 

And  would  not  have  matters  negledcd. 

You  mufl  quicken  the  clerk  with  a  perquifite  too. 
To  do  what  his  duty  dire^d : 

Or  would  you  the  frowns  of  a  lady  prevent^ 

She  too  has  this  palpable  filing ; 
Tht  perqu^te  foftens  her  into  confent— 

That  realbn  with  all  Is  frevailing. 


TO  PREVARICATE,   TO   CAVIL,    TO    EVADE 
GlVINa  ANSWERS,    TO  SHUFFLE. 

THE  firft  of  thefe  is  the  politeft ;  the  fonrth 
k  a  word  almoft  too  mean  even  for  lb  mean  a 
pradice:  to  cavil  is  fcarce  a  fynonyme  to  the 
other  three ;  although  he  who  prevaricates, 
by  catching  up  words  in  a  wrong  fenfe,  does 
moft  undoubtedly  expofe  the  meaning  to  ca- 
viL,  and  that  intentionally.  Witnefs  the  con- 
dua  of  the  Roman  foldier,  who  being  taken 

prifoner 
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ptifdner  by  Hannibal,  andrelcafed  on  his  pa* 
role  to  rettim,  took  occafion  to  go  back  as  if  fof 
fomethtng  he  had  left  behind,  in  order  to  evade 
the,  oath  he  had  willingly  taken  i  but  fuch  shuf- 
fling behavioilr  was  foon  condemned  by  his 
more  honourable  countrymen,  who  fent  him  to 
teccive  doe  ptinifhment  from  Hannibal  himfelf. 
Franknefs  of  heart  and  opennefs  of  mantiers  are 
amiable  in  every  fituation  we  can  be  placed  in ; 
and  coqtief tifh  prevarication  is  detefted  in 
all  ranks  and  in  both  fexes.  Yet  I  could  relate 
a  ridiculous  inftance  of  ill  efFeds  arifing — not 
from  fincerity,  but  from  lefTons  given  to  incul- 
cate fincerity,  where  the  learner  had  not  capa- 
city to  be  taught.  A  grave  gentleman  I  once 
kpew  had  a:  niece  whom  he  loved  as  his  child, 
and  whofe  uncommon  beauty  drew  to  his  houfe 
a  multitude  of  her  admirers.  The  uncle  iD^gged 
her  to  make  a  choice,  protefted  he  would  never 
interfere  with  what  fo  immediately  related  to 
her  happinefs,  declaring  that  ten  thoufand 
pounds  of  his  fortune  ftiould  be  hers — but  in- 
fifted  on  her  never  prevaricating  with  any 

• 

man,  or  endeavouring  to  detain  his  heart  while 
fhe  EVADED  giving  him  her  hand.  In  order  to 
ftrengthen  his  precepts  by  example,  he  put 
Richardloh's  immortal  Works  upon  her  fhelf, 
bidding  her  take  Harriet  Byron  for  her  model 
— ^Andnow,  fays  he,  no  shuffling  with  friends 
who  come  hither  only  on  your  account ;  and  I 
fhaU  call  you  a  good  girl,  difmifs  or  accept 
whom  vou  will.     The  lovers  came,  and  went 

—applauding 
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—applauding  the  beauty  and  candour  of  his 
fair  Amelia;  and  when  his  country  feat  had 
exhibited  a  magic-lanthom  of  their  comings  and 
goings  for  a  twelvemonth,  the  wife  uncle  re- 
quefted  a  new  t3te-a-tete  with  his  pretty  niece. 
And  what,  fays  he,  can  be  the  meaning,  my 
dear,  that  none  of  thefe  gentlemen's  addrefies 
have  pleafed  you?  I  thought  young  Bqllus  a 
very  promifing  genius,  and  flattered  myfelf  you 
would  have  been  of  my  mind.  Eugenic,  too, 
a  man  of  birth,  breeding,  and  high  connec- 
tions ;  handfome,  and  of  good  principles ;  why- 
did  not  that  match  take  place?  And  poof 
Adraftus !  the  worthieft  youth  in  England,  who 
half  broke  his  heart  when  he  took  leave  of  the 
houfe — what  can  be  the  meaning  of  your  re* 
jedling  fuch  offers?  did  not  you  like  the  men? 
Exceedingly  well,  uncle,  replies  the  girl;  but 
they  all  do  go  away  after  they  have  fpoke  their 
minds  to  me,  as  they  call  it — making  me  a 
thoufand  compliments  on  my  fincerity  and 
franknefs,  and  never  coming  again — how  can  I 
tell  for  what  ? — But  Tm  fure  they  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  me.  I  do  as  you  bid  me,  and  imi- 
tate Mifs  Harriet  Byron  aU  I  can.  It  vexed  me 
when  Adraftus  went  away  fo  for  nothing  at  all, 
and  you  fay  it  vexed  him  (fobbing),  and  I  was 
as  kind  as  could  be,  too ;  but  whenever  I  tell 
any  of  them  that  I  ^m  pre-engagedy  they  fend  for 
a  poft-chaife  direftly. 


TO 
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TO  PREVENT,    TO  HINDER, 

At(E  as  bad  ftumbling-blocks  to  a  foreigner  as 
f  re-engaged  was  to  pretty  Mifs  Amelia.  The 
firft  of  thefe  words  is  fo  natural  to  them  in  its 
original  fenfe,  that  they  are  perpetually  led  to 
ufe  it  in  a  way  we  underftand  it  not;  and  fay, 
I  PREvsNTED  you  of  that  hole  in  the  ground, 
why  did  you  drive  your  horfe  into  it  ?  meaning 
I  warned  you.— We  reply.  No,  fir :  if  you  had 
fpoken  in  time,  it  might  have  prevented  this 
overturn,  by  hind?: ring  me  from  going  that 
xoad.  The  words,  though  very  clofe,  are  not 
however  pofitiveiy  fynonymous.  We  fey.  The 
girl  in  the  laft  article  was  hindered  from  eila* 
blifhing  herfelf  to  her  own  heart's  content,  only 
by  her  ignorance  of  language,  and  literal  imi- 
tation of  Mils  Harriet  Byron,  who  was  really 
j^re^^ngagedy  which  Amelia  wasnot.-^Yet  might 
this  abfurdity  have  been  eafily  prevented,  at 
lead  its  confequcnces ;  had  not  the  uncle  been 
1^  ignorant  of  life,  as  his  niece  was  of  her  book 
— for  then  he  would  not  by  affefled  fcrupulofity 
have  laid  fuch  an  empty  idiot  open  to  her  own, 
and  to  every  one's  power  of  injuring  her  hap- 
pinefs  and  peace.  Partiality  would  not  have 
clofed  the  eyes  of  a  perfon  who  knew  the  world 
better,  and  plainer  fpeaking  w-ould  have  been  a 
truer  obligation  than  nicety,  which  fuch  a  crea- 
ture could  not  expeA,  and  precepts,  which  {he 
could  not  couiprehciid. 

PRIKARV 
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PRIMARY    AND    PRIMITIVE 

APPEAR  at  firft  fight  nearer  allied  in  fyno- 
nymy  than  upon  clofer  inveftigation  they  will 
be  found ;  yet  is  their  appropriation  rather  ar- 
bitrary than  well  grounded.  We  fay  the  pri- 
mary planets,  when  defirous  to  diftinguifli  them 
from  their  fatellites,  which  are  aftronomically 
termed  fecondaries  very  often;  and  anioi^gft 
thefe  the  moon  (becaufe  our  own  fatellite)  is 
reckoned  the  firft,  though  I  believe  fome  of  Ju- 
piter's attendants  are  no  lefs  in  fize  or  dignity. 
Simon  Marius,  a  Pruffian,  who  firft  difcovered 
them,  gave  them  the  names  of  their  prima- 
ries, calling  that  which  revolves  neareft  the 
body  of  Jupiter  Mercurius  Jovialis,  Jupiter's 
Mercury;  then  Venus  Jovialis,  Jupiter's  Ve- 
nus; Jupiter  Jovialis,  Jupiter's  Jupiter;  and 
Satumus  Jovialis,  Jupiter's  Saturn :  but  in  the 
year  161D,  about  twelve  months  after,  when 
Galilaeo  firft  fpied  them,  he  called  them  after 
his  patron's  family  name,  and  they  went  fome 
time  by  the  courtly  appellation  of  Aftra  Me- 
dicsea.  In  about  thirty  years  more,  however, 
when  Antonmaria  de  Reita,  a  capuchin  fryar, 
got  himfelf  laughed  at  for  fancying  he  had  found 
five  moons  more  to  the  fame  primary  planet, 
which  in  honour  of  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth  he 
denominated  Sidera  UrbanoAoviana,  fijch  ap- 
propriation of  heavenly  bodies  to  earthly  prince$ 
became  ridiculous — the  more  fo  as  Reit^  had  in 

*     A  a  his 
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his  zeal  for  refearch,  and  hafte  for  dedication^ 
miftaken  five  fixed  ftars  in  the  water  of  Aqua- 
rius for  circumjovial  fatellites.  But  the  Barbe- 
rini  Pontiff,  too  much  a  man  of  fcience  to  be 
ignorant  of  Tycho's  catalogue,  where  thefe  ftars 
are  marked — and  too  much  a  man  of  wit,  not 
to  difcern  the  abfurdity  of  fending  his  name 
down  to  pofterity  on  fuch  occafions,  defired  he 
might  be  taken  dowji  from  the  cosleftial  globe 
immediately,  and  the  houfe  of  Medicis  followed 
his  example. ,  Of  aflfedions  likewife  (in  the 
fcholaftic  fenfe)  we  fay  primary  as  oppofed  to 
Tecondary;  not  primitive.  Time  and  place, 
quantity  and  quality,  are  primary  affeftions: 
— thofe  which  derive  from  them,  as  continuity 
from  time,  divifibility  from  quantity,  and  the 
like,  are  fecondaries : — ^but  when  we  fpeak  of 
grammatical  diftinftions  the  other  word  is  ufed 
— as  world  for  example  is  a  primitive,  worldly 
a  derivative: — and  colours  axe  diftinguiftied  by 
the  terms  primitive  and  compofite.  Dr. 
Watts  gives  his  young  readers  an  aid  to  their 
memory  by  a  finiple  ftanza  containing  the  names 
of  the  primary  planets,  and  a  word  made  of 
thofe  initial  letters  which  begin  the  feven  pri- 
MiTiVE  colours:  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  orange  and  red  under  the  form  of  three 
lyUables  ^i^ihgyor^  which  children  will  never  for- 
get ;  although  they  muft  remember  too,  that 
green  in  dyeing  is  a  compofite  colour,  made  by 
dippinj^  the  fluff  or  filk  twice;  firft  in  blue, 
then  in  yellow.     The  verfes  on  the  planets  are 

only 
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only  worth  recording  becaufe  they  are  his ;  but 
they  are  worth  remembering  becaul'e  they  are 
placed  right,  fuperior,  and  inferior,  according 
to  their  rank  in  our  folar  fyfteili : 

Firfl  Saturn,  Jupiter  and  Mars, 
The  Earth  then  rolls  among  the  ftars. 

And  round  the  Earth  the  Moon  ; 
Venus  and  Mercury  come  next, 
The  Sun  is  in  the  centre  fixt. 

And  makes  a  glorious  noon  ! 

The.laft  word  is  always  ufed,  I  think,  fpeak- 
ing  of  cuftoms  in  the  primitive  church,  mean- 
ing the  earlieji  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment.     To 
fay  PRIMARY  on  that  occalion  would  miflead, 
and  tempt  us  to  fuppofc  one  higher  in  dignity 
than  the  reft,  when  we  would  be  underftood  to 
fpeak  of  antiquity,  not  rank — among  chriftian 
churches   exprefsly  prohibited   from   difputing 
the  latter  point,   and  exprefsly  informed  too, 
that  whichever  of  them  fhould,  in  defiance  of 
that  prohibition,  ftruggle  for  and  feize  the  maf- 
tery  over  his  brethren,  Ihould  be  puniihed  by 
■  abafement  from  that  exaltation  at  an  hour  leaft 
expe£led :— of  which  threatening  prophecy  the 
Romanifts  now  feel  the  truth  and-  force.     In 
common  converfation  too  we  talk  or  primi- 
tive  manners,    and    primitive   hofpitality, 
when  fpeaking  of  only  two  centuries  back  I  be- 
lieve j  for  few  writers  or  talkers  do,  1  fuppofe, 
pretend  to  extol  the  mode  of  life  in  England 
before  Elizabeth's  reign:  and  hofpitality  is  a 
virtue  merely  dependant  on  manners,  capable 

A  a  z  ^f 
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VM  \  \yrtH^\^\NHNU   x>WV  >i?>MMed:  mnd  it  ftill 

tva>   .ks\NV.->'.i^K,?ii,.\\x    ^  t  f<^i»*!W*nuai>   lucKife. 
•;  Vi,:,  \»j  i,iv^  '«^  ^i  ^  '^H^^  -^  -m^KoA^  dccaj  I 
's^S*?i>    i. jVv  :.  *>Mi;  ;*W:  \35  more  dccared  m 
Vitv**<»^.  ^*^*  nJ^K^v.'Kw^  I  humbly  do  yet  dcEv, 
^w  liivvv^t^-  4JilHr\>i*ve.     That  owr  morals  2re 
••iv4v^  %^^»<^    >»i'Ji  tiiofe  of  our  anccftors  I  doubt : 
vvy  i^^v.  vivv^♦  Jl  tbc  barm  that's  done,  and  we 
v^vi  HV%;tt  vK*  more  than  we  know : — ^but  the  old 
^»  »h\,>;  xlf,   the  wfll,   the  dungeon,  and  the 
ii<fcHr  v>ci%e,  are  ftanding  proofs  of  the  depravity 
ss'tbofe  old  ariftocratic  times — proofs  of  appre- 
SvHKied  outrage  and  purpofed  revenge :  fuch  are 
tbtc  vet  vifible  marks  of  feudal  morality  in  Bo- 
beiuia,    Tranfilvania,    Poland,    and  Hungary; 
wh^re  life  is  now  carrying  on  much  after  the 
fafhion  it  wore  here  in   Great   Britain   about 
1570,  when  communication  between  our  own 
provinces  was  fcarce    attainable ;    and  if  the 
feeds  of  true  religon  were  not  early  fown  in  men 
of  noble  families  and  high  fortune,  no  check 
from  external  caufes  could  be  found,  to  reftrain 
hard-mouthed  pafiion  and  licentious  wantonnefs 
in  t/ie7n ;  while  ignorance  kept  their  vaffals  half 
unconfcious  of  the  indignities  they  fubmitted  to, 
and  the  wife  of  a  peafant  was  fecured  from  the 
defires  of  his  patron  only  by  her  deformity  or 
his  forbearance.     Yet  although  I  praife  not  the 
virtue  of  primitive  times  in  England,  I  op- 
pofc  not  the  conduft  of  our  prefent  day  as  ex- 
emplary : 
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• 

cmplary: — far  from  it — in  morals  as  in  phy- 
ficks,  extremes  are  not  unjuflly  obferved  to 
meet— and  ice  on  the  firft  touch  feels  likfe  fire 
to  the  lips.  Truth,  wifdom,  excellence  of  eve- 
ry kind,  refide  in  a  middle  ftate ;  while  baby- 
hood and  fenility  are  alike  incapable  of  exert- 
ing or  even  comprehending  them.  Not  only 
fhefe.iflands,  but  the  whole  world  feems  verg- 
ing faft  to  its  decline.  Our  noon — that  happy 
moment  when  no  fhadow  can  be  feen,  was  jfhort 
indeed : — ^Barbarifm  clouded  the  morning's  ray, 
and  fteamy  vapours  from  many  a  corrupt  and 
ftagnant  pool  infefl  our  evening  air.  May 
Heaven  difperfe  them  foon,  or  haften  the  hour 
when  contention  with  fuch  peftilential  evils 
.  ihall  be  no  more— but  righteouChcfs  {hall  dwell 
upon  the  earth ! 


PRIMATE,    ARCHBISHOP,    METROPOLITAN, 

ARE  nearly,  if  not  entirely  fynonymousin 
^common  converfation,  and  I  am  not  enough 
read  in  Church  Hiftory  to  know  which  was  the 
earlieft  word  ufed  to  exprefs  that  dignity ;  al- 
though one  would  think  it  was  neceffarily 
ARCH-BisHOP,  if  we  find  St.  Athanafius  and 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  beftowing  the  title  reci- 
procally on  each  other,  as  I  have  been  aflured 
they  do^ — for  that  muft  have  been  fome  time 
about  the  year  350; — whereas  Ifidore.Hifpa- 
.leofisis  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  names  them 

among 
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,  among  the  Latins,  and  he  wrote  his  treatife  on 
eccleliaftical  offices  towards  630,  after  the  chro- 
nicle was  finifhed  which  is  faid  to  give  the  beft 
account  we  have  of  the  conduft  obferved  by 
the  Goths  and  Vandals : — and  'tis  recorded  of 
this  famous  Spaniard,  that  he  faid  an  idle  monk 
was  doubly  a  finner;  in  forbearing  to  labour 
himfelf  after  the  apoftles'  example,  and  fecond- 
ly  in  fetting  himfelf  an  example  likely  to  be  too 
much  followed.  Meantime  bifhops  had  been 
the  infpeSors  or  overfeers  of  the  Chriftian  efta- 
bliihmeut  ever  fince  we  read  Saint  Paul's  ex- 
prefs  direftions  concerning  that  ecclefiaftical  of- 
fice :  they  had  one  at  Rome,  in  the  perfon  of 
Linus  a  Tufcan,  who  commanded  that  no  wo- 
man fhould  enter  the  church  uncovered,  who 
wrote  the  afts  of  Saint  Peter,  and  oppofition  of 
Simon  Magus ;  and  who  is  fuppofed  by  Eufe- 
bius  (if  I  am  right)  to  be  the  identical  man 
mentioned  in  the  laft  chapter  of  the  fecond  epif- 
tle  to  Timothy;  whilft  at  Laodicea,  whence 
Saint  Paul  dates  that  epiftle,  there  was  perhaps 
already  a  fort  of  hierarchy  eftablifhed.  The 
term  metropolitan  feems  to  have  come  in 
much  later,  immediately  after  the  grand  coun- 
cil of  Nice :  and  the  bilhop  of  Aries,  who  con- 
tefted  that  honour  with  fome  one,  being  refer- 
red to  a  council  at  Turin,  was  told,  that  which- 
ever of  them  could  prov«  his  city  to  be  the  ca- 

•  pit al  of  the  province,  fhould  be  called  metro- 
POLIT^VN.  After  this,  and  out  of  this,  came 
the  word  metrqcomia,  or  principal  borough, 

having 
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having  other  boroughs  or  villages  under  its  ju- 
rifdiftion — as    I   underftood    Doft  r    Johnfon, 
who  was  zealous  in  his  wifhes  to  fix  that  diftinc- 
tion  upon  Southwark,  but  never  could  poflefs 
himfelf  of  fafts:  he  faid,  however,  the  ftill  re- 
maining title  of  rural  dean  in  our  language, 
was  a  remnant  of  this  old  Chorepifcopus.     Pri^ 
MATE  is  a  word  now  chiefly  in  ufe  when  we 
fpeak  of  Ireland ;  but  at  the  time  England  was 
divided  into  ecclefiaftical  provinces,  in  the  year 
1152,  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  Canterbury,  aschief 
METROPOLITAN,    claimed  to  be    called   pri- 
mate of  tf// England,  while  York  retained  his 
pretenfion  to  be  denominated  primate  of  Eng- 
land, as  before.     He  ftill  takes  precedence  next 
to  the  dukes  of  the  blood  royal,  and  goes  before 
ail  the  officers  of  ftate  except  the  lord  chanceU 
lor,  poffeffing  befide  empty  honours,  the  power 
of  a  palatine  in  one  county,  and  jurifdiftion  in 
criminal  proceedings :  while  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  holds,  by  the  laws  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  England,  powers  fo  extenfive,  that  fince 
the  days  of  Laud  fcarce  any  one  has  been  ever 
raifed  to  the  dignity,  till  he  was  well  known  for 
a  chara£ler  of  perfonal  mildnefs,  and  of  princi- 
ples which  incline  him  to  moderation  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  thofe  prerogatives,  the  voluntary  re- 
ftriftion  of  which  contributes  not  a  little  to  our 
happy  tranquillity,  and  takes  from  all  rational 
minds  the  fmalleft  inclination  to  leffen  or  curtail 
them^ 

principal, 
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PRINCIPAL,    CHIEF,    MOST  CONSIDERABLE  OR 

ESSEN  TIAL, 

THE  two  fir(l  of  thefe  are  fynonymes,  if  our 
fenteace  runs  thus : — The  principal  caufe  of 
our  wars  againft  France,  formerly,  was  a  defire 
of  increaiing  our  commerce  and  dominion ;  but 
now  the  chief  reafon  for  hoftility  is  the  necel- 
fity  of  fecuring  our  own,  and  preferving  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  We  fay,  that  the  mod 
BS^RNTiAL  method  of  keeping  peace  at  home 
in  fadlious  times,  is  to  be  careful  who  has  the 
charge  of  CHIEF  magiflrate,  mayor,  &c.  in  the 
principal  towns;  becaufe  his  oflBce,  being 
,moft  CONSIDERABLE,  may  be  fuppofed^to  have 
moft  influence. 

The  firft  word,  however,  eafily  turns  into 
a  fubftantive  ;  the  fecond  ftill  more  fo,  meaning 
in  every  acceptation  one  primarily  or  originally 
engaged,  not  an  auxiliary.  A  prefident  or  go- 
vernor is  likewife  fo  called ;  and  the  mafter  of  a 
college  or  hall  is  ftyled  principal  in  Scotland, 
where  Dr.  Robertfon  long  wore  that  appella- 
tion, which  fuited  his  fuperiority  of  genius  and 
knowledge  fo  well;  though  furely  difficult 
enough  to  obtain  where  men  of  talents  are  the 
things  leaft  rarely  met  with :  a  fad  foreigners 
appear  to  know  better  than  our  own  country- 
men. 

Tkey  will  perhaps  need  information,  however, 
that  a  fum  of  money  lent  to  government,  for 
which  intcreft  is  duly  paid,  fhould  be  called  the 

PJMN- 
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PRINCIPAL.  An  Englifliman  learns  nothing 
earlier,  or  more  willingly,  than  what  imme- 
diately belongs  to  calculation,  arithmetic,  or 
commerce. 


PRINCIPLE,  ELEMENT,  RUDIMENT,  PRIMORDIAL 

SUBSTANCE, 

OF  thefe  words  in  commoji  converfation  we 
make  little  ufe,  but  'tis  becaufe  converfation 
feldom  difcuffes  the  truths  of  natural  philofo- 
phy,  or  traces  the  maze  of  metaphyfical  difqui- 
fitions,  elfe  we  ftiould  find  occaiion  for  them  alL 
A  foreigner  yet  in  his  rudiments  of  our  lan- 
guage,- will  find  little  temptation  to  inveftigate 
the  PRIMORDIAL  SUBSTANCE  I  bcUeve,  or  fet- 
tle the  point  whether  principle  or  element 
flood  firfl  in  the  fcale  of  creation.  They  are 
not  fynonymous,  however.  We  juftly  call  the 
foul  our  thinking  principle;  none  of  the  other 
words  would  do  in  this  place :  fire,  water,  earth, 
and  air,  are  elements,  while  fait,  fulphur,  and 
fpirit  are  denominated  in  chymiftry  the  three 

adive    principles- In    logick,    we  agree 

that  there  is  no  difputing  with  a  man  who 
denies  principles;  and  Do£lor  Watts,  who 
knew  moft  perhaps  of  fuch  fciences,  and  taught 
them  befl,  wifties  always  to  avoid  difpute ; 
though  arguments  intermingled  among  fa6b, 
make,  as  he  fomewhere  fays,  that  ufeful  con- 
verfation which  improves  the  mind  and  redifies 
the  judgment.     In  morals,  the  firfl  word  flill 

takes 
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takes  a  wider  field,  as  caufe  of  aftion,  fpring  of 
thought,  and  fource  of  good  and  evil.  A  man*s 
conduft  may  be  wrong,  fay  we  in  common  chat ; 
but  if  his  PRINCIPLES,  meaning  his  original 
germ  of  charaAer,  be  good,  he  will  return  to 
virtue:  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  principles 
are  corrupt,  the  very  good  he  does  will  blight 
and  wither,  like. fruit  upon  a. rotten  tree.  This 
accep*:ation  of  the  term,  however,  deferves  an 
article  apart,  ^s  for  example — 


"-*■■■■.«**■ 


PRINCIPLE,    TENET,    MOTIVE. 

OF  two  words  here,  Mr.  Pope  fays  fatirically   ^ 
in  his  ethic  epiflles. 

Manners  change  with  dimes, 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times. 

This,  notwithftandlng  that  he  means  to  urge 
it  as  a  reproach  to  human  nature,  is  in  fome  re- 
fpefts  virtuous,  and  in  fome  cafes  neceffarj^ 

EXAMPLE. 

He  who  ftiould  be  induced,  by  a  defire  of 
appearing  confident  in  his  manners,  to  drink  as 
much  unqualified  fpirits  during  his  refidence  in 
Malta,  as  he  once  found  it  convenient  to  do 
when  upon  a  difcovering  party  to  Hudfon's  Bay, 
would  fpeedily,  by  an  inflammatory  fever,  or 
remotely  by  a  difeafed  liver,  find  caufe  to  re- 
pent that  manners  had  not  changed  with  climes, 

I  believe. 
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I  believe.  And  furely,  if  books  had  no  more 
power  over  opinions,  than  Do6lor  Johnfon  be- 
lieved eloquence  to  poffefs  over  a  vote  in  our 
houfe  of  commoms ;  if  no  writings  had  force  to 
diflodge  TENETS  obftinately  held  ;  'twere  vain 
to  try  the  arts  either  of  conviAion  or  perfuafion, 
whilft  rhetorick  would  be  rendered  ufelefe;  and 
logic  ridiculous.  Principle  itfelf,  which  ought 
to  be  the  only  motive^  of  every  aftion,  and  is 
fo  in  a  well-regulated  mind,  which  moves  mere- 
ly by  the  rule  mentioned  in  a  late  article,  of 
doing  every  thing  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  be- 
nefit of  one's  own  foul — even  principle  itfelf 
muft  a  little  yield  to  the  times.  And  few  will 
doubt  but  that  Tillotfon  and  Ruflell,  were  they 
now  living,  would  be  high  churchmen  and  to- 
ries ;  for,  though  firm  in  a  juft  perfuafion  that  un. 
limited  power  in  either  church  orftate  is  danger- 
ous to  man's  free  will,  and  a  curb  upon  the  ex- 
ertions of  genius — they  would  in  times  like  thefe, 
when  democratic  rage  produces  the  fame  evils, 
combined  with  a  thoufand  more,  be  willing,  and 
even  hafty  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  influ-^ 
ence  into  the  oppofite  fcale — ^preferving,  fo  far 
as  in  them  lay,  authority  from  being  trampled 
on,  nobility  from  being  defpifed,  all  ranks  of 
fubordination  broken,  and  even  the  juft  rewards 
of  induftry  plundered  from  honeft  traders,  who 
had  gained  them.  Such  contempt  of  order, 
fuch  breach  of  honour,  fuch  violations  of  deco- 
rum, call  for  a  phalanx  of  oppofition  to  the  tor- 
reiit,  and  turn  even  whiggiftn  to  loyalty.   - 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  fynonymy  of  the  words, 
that  is  not  ftrift,  or  even  very  clofe.  We  fay 
,  that  Cleon's  principles  are  excellent,  altho' 
fome  tj  NETS  he  thinks  proper  to  hold  are  not 
quite  defenfible  ;  yet  as  we  are  well  affured  his 
MOTIVES  for  writing  on  that  fide  the  queftion 
are  free  from  vice  or  intereft,  it  would  be  un- 
fair haftily  to  condemn  his  book,  merely  be- 
caufe  the  opinions  it  contains  are  not  the  fame 
as  our  own. 


PUBLIC    AND    GENERAL, 

APPEAR  far  from  fynonymes  to  a  foreigner, 
who  fliould  regard  niewfpaper  advertifements, 
which  inform  the  public  in  general  where 
goods  are  to  be  fold.  'Tis  difficult,  however,  to 
make  natives  of  a  country  where  the  prefs  is 
not  free,  comprehend  the  mifchief  thefe  ephe- 
meral produdions  do  to  our  language ;  for,  while 
diflFufing  knowledge  in  general,  they  corrupt 
the  PUBLIC  tafte,  and  promote  a  love  for  trafh 
in  converfation  that  leffcns  the  market  for  real 
fruits  of  literature.  La  Bruyere,  in  his  Moeurs 
du  Siecle,  makes  the  like  complaint  of  fadaifes 
and  platitudes^  as  the  French  emphatically  call 
them,  getting  into  his  tongue,  and  taking  up 
attention  from  thofe  who  fhould  know  better. 
The  word  public  is  almoft  always  ufed  in  op- 
pofition  to  private;  the  antithefls  with  gene- 
ral would  not  be  ftrong  enough,     hjitigk  bad 

book, 
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book,  fay  we,  does  little  harm,  when  loft  in  the 
GENERAL  mafs  of  literature ;  yet  The  Fable  of 
the  Bees,  v/rittcn  to  prove  that  private  vices  are 
PUBLIC  benefits,  is  of  a  moft  pernicious  ten- 
dency indeed ;  for  there  is  little  need  of  induce- 
ment to  vice  or  diffipation,  and  the  idea  that 
fuch  are  beneficial  to  the  ft  ate,  affords  ftieltier 
to  wickednefs  under  the  mafk  of  patriotiftn. 

The  beft  way  of  anfweriug  JVlandevllle  is,  to 
fliew  that  he  has  artfully  omitted  drawing  the 
line  between  competence  and  luxury;  for,  if 
by  dint  of  fophiftry  ho  can  once  perfuade  men 
that  bread  and  fmall  beer  ftiould  be  confidered 
as  indalgencies  unbecoming  a  human  being,  as 
he  makes  no  fcruple  to  call  them,  we  muft  de- 
fpair  of.pleafing  Godfirom  the  firft,  and,  fairly 
burying  our  talent  in  the  earth,  incur  the  cen- 
fure  pronounced  by  our  Saviour  upon  them  who 
accufe  the  All-giver  of  a  hateful  churliftmefs, 
I  knew  thou  wajl  an  aujlere  man,  &c. 

Much  of  Law's  Serious  Call  is  written  in  the 
Mandevillian  fpirit,  and,  though  done  with 
better  intent,  is  likely  enough  to  produce  feme- 
what  of  a  fimilar  effeft  ;  but  whilft,  as  authors, 
we  muft  ever  efteem  fuch  men,  and,  as  people 
of  vigorous  and  powerful  minds,  we  muft  for 
ever  refpeA  them,  let  us  never  take  for  teachers, 
people,  who,  asour  bleflcd  Maftcr  expreflee  it, 
bind  heavy  burthens  on  the  ftioulders  of  others 
— and  grievous  to  be  borne — but  they  themfcl  v'^es 
will  not  moVe  them  \%dth  one  of  their  fingers. 
Thzt private  vices  meantime  are  a  caufe  of  pitb- 

LIC 
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XI c  ruin,  the  prefent  ftate  of  a  neighbourbg 
natioQ  proves;  that  private  virtues  are  a  pub- 
lic benefit,  our  exemption  from  fimilar  diftrefe 
proves  likewife.  The  domeftic  purity  of  our 
own  courf ,  miniftry,  nobles,  and  clergy,  com- 
pared with  the  grofs  fenfuality,  luxury,  and  op- 
preflive  pride,  of  thofe  in  fimilar  ftations  at  Pa- 
ris «  dozen  years  ago,  formed  a  happy  contrail, 
acknowledged  even  now  by  all  Europe  in  ge- 
ne raj.,  acknowledged  at  this  hour  of  agony, 
when  virtue  alone  can  have  power  to  fave  any 
quarter  of  the  globe  from  deftruftion. 


TO  PUZZLE,  PERPLEX,  CONFOUND,  EMBARRASS, 
TO    BEWILDER,    ENTANGLE,    OR    ENSNARE. 

THESE  words  are  ufed  fynonymoufly  every 
day,  though  of  various  derivations,  and,  if  we 
would  be  ftrid,  perhaps  fhould  be  appropriated 
thus,  or  nearly  fo :  For  a  hard  queftion  puzzles 
a  man,  and  a  variety  of  choice  perplexes  him: 
one  is  confounded  by  a  loud  and  fudden  dif- 
fonance  of  founds  or  voices  in  a  ftill  night ;  em- 
barrassed by  a  weight  of  clothes  or  valuables, 
if  making  efcape  from  fire,  thieves,  or  purfuit ; 
likely  to  bewilder  ourfelves  if  we  run  into  a 
wood  for  fafety ;  entangled  among  the  briars 
if 'tis  too  dark  to  pick  the  way,  and  poflibly 
caught  by  accident  in  a  trap  laid  by  the  near 
inhabitants  to  ensnare  wolves  or  other  crea- 
tures into  a  pit-fall.     Meanwhile  every  one  of 

thefc 
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ihefe  verbs  is  more  elegant  in  familiar  difcotirfe 
than  the  firft  of  them,  whofe  original  fenfe,  or 
root,  as  the  grammarians  call  it,  is  very  vulgar; 
the  poziNG,  or  posing  a  man  being  of  exceed- 
ingly coarfe  people's  ufage,  and  a  good  compa- 
nion tothofe  who  complain  that  they  are  hafn-- 
peredy  gravelled^  or  hobbled.  1  he  truth  is,  that 
to  fpeak  genteelly  few  ever  mifs,  w^ho  have  bceli 
early  taught  to  think  genteelly^;  for  whilft  a  gen- 
tleman refledls  how  hefhould  be  embarr4Ssed 
with  the  care  of  a  fick  lady,  if  his  horfe  was 
ENTANGLED  in  a  net,  and  all  of  them  beii^Il- 
DERED  in  fome  foreft  little  known,  which  fud- 
denly  prefents  itfelf  to  his  imagination,  and 
PERPLEXES  him  to  think  how  he  fhould  get  dis- 
engaged from  a  fituation  fo  truly  confound- 
ing; the  fervant  who  waits  behind,  confiders 
how  he  Ihould  be  puzzled  to  ^et  out,  if  his 
companions  Ihould,  in  a  frolic,  throw  a  hamper 
over  him,  I  fuppofe  full  of  hay  upon  his  head,* 
or  tempt  him  into  a  bog  or  gravel-pit,  leaving 
him  to  hobble  out  as  he  could. 

^Tis  vulgar  thinking  which  makes  vulgar 
fpeaking,  certainly.  The  French  wits  of  the 
laft  age,  when  elegance  was  at  its  acme  in  Paris, 
taught  us  to  fay  that  fuch  an  affair  was  on  the 
carpet,  from  their  expreflion  fur  le  tapis.  John 
Bull  ufed  to  find  his  bufiniefs  on  the  anvil.  The 
picque  and  trefle  on  the  cards,  wherever  origi- 
nating, but  certainly  from  France  firft  brought 
oyer  to  England,  turned  into  clubs  and  fpades 
on  their  arrival  here  ;   nor  had  the  graceful,  the 

polite 
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poUte  Mr.  Addifon  wholly  delivered  himfelf 
from  national  roughnefs,  and  ftrange  indeco- 
rum, when  he  told  us 

That  the  w8y«  of  Heav'n  are  dark  and  intricate. 
Puzzled  with  mazes,  and  perplexed  with  error. 

In  this  paffage,  indeed,  befides  the  meanneis 
of  the-firft  verb,  there  is  a  worfe  fault — the  fenfe 
is  falfe,  or  at  beft^cncumbered ;  for  granting  the 
obfcurity  of  Heaven's  ways,  and  their  intricacy 
too,  which  no  onie  will  deny,  they  are  not  puz- 
zi#D  fure,  nor  yet  perplexed;  however  we 
mortals  may  be  puzzled  to  difen tangle  the 
chain,  or  perplexed  by  our  own  errors  in 
handling  the  links.  I  am  perfuaded  that  the 
pious  and  philofophical  author  of  Cato  never 
meant  to  chaise  error  on  Providence—It  was  an 
overfight  in  the  conftruftion  of  that  beautiful 
paflfage,  in  a  foliloquy  which,  among  the  nobleft 
produftions  of  Englifti  poefy,  ranks  particularly 
high,  and  is  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  vi- 
gorous efforts  of  philofophy  and  fancy  com- 
bined. 


QUACK,   MOUNTEBANK,  EMPIRIC,   CHARLATAN, 

ARE  all  titles  beftowed  on  the  venally  expe- 
rimental phyfician  who  oppofes  himfelf  to  the 
theoretic  ftudent;  which  is  implied  in  the  deii- 
vation  of  the  Word  empiric,  as  I  am  informed. 
Charlatan  is  derived  immediately  from 
France,  remotely  from  Italy,  where  ciarlatano 

means 
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means  a  prating,  cackling  creature,  and  anfwers 
to -our  term  q^vack;  the  duck  being  a  noify, 
boaftful,  impotent  animal,  and  like  enough  to 
the  man  who  mounts  a  bjnk  if  no  ftage  can 
be  obtained,  and  fets  forth  his  own  perfeAions 
with  loud  voice,  and  empty  oftentatious  manners. 
Calepine  fays,  the  race  of  thefe  pretenders  in  mo- 
dern  days  Ihewed  themfelves  firft  at  Cerotana, 
whence  their  name;  but  ciarlatan  feemslefs 
far-fetched  and  moft  natural.  In  Aureliari's 
time,  the  famous  quACK  dodlor  Manes,  author 
of  the  Manichean  Herefy,  which  he  gathered 
from  the  Zoroaftrian  doArines  in  the  Eaift  where 
he  was  bom,  was  fent  for  to  cure  the  fon  of 
Varanes,  King  of  Perfia ;  to 'whom  having  given 
ftrong  afTurances  of  the  prince's  recovery,  his 
arrival  was  moft  welcome.  Medicines  compofed 
by  him  were  adminiftered ;  and  the  unhappy 
.  father  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  his  fon  expire 
in  a  ftiort  time,  of  their  effefts,  having  foon  pro- 
duced a  mortification  in  the  bowels.  Varanes 
however  hanged  the  empiric,  then  flayed  him; 
when  fluffing  his  (kin  with  chaff,  he  recom- 
mended folid  knowledge  for  the  future,  inftead 
of  mere  praftice,  and  founded  a  college  of  phy- 
ficians  in  his  capital. 


TO     QUAKE,     TO     TREMBLE,    TO     SHUDDER,    TO 
SHAKE  OR  SHIVER,  AS  WITH  FEAR  OR  COLD. 

THE  explanation  here  is  neceflary,  becaufe 
the  two    laft  verbs  are  of  an  adlive  fignifica- 

B  b  tion. 
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tion,  and  often  ufed  aa  fuch;  to  shake  a  fHck 
at  you  for  example,  or  shiveh  the  glafTes 
all  to  pieces ;  in  fuch  fenfe  they  are  not  fyno- 
nymous  with  the  three  firft.  But  give  me  two 
ftiirts  this  morning,  faid  King  Charles,  when  he 
went  to  execution,  for  I  perceive  the  weather  is 
uncommonly  cold;  and  if  I  am  feento  shiveh 
fix>m  the  fenfe  of  it,  thefe  rafcals  will  try  to 
make  mankind  believe,  I  shook  for  fear  of 
them.  Our  firft  word  upon  the  lift  is  always 
either  fublime  or  ludicrous,  I  think.  An  earths 
g^UAKE  is  perhaps  one  of  the  grandeft  among 
terreftrial  images:  a  little  Italian  greyhound 
QUAKING  by  an  Englifti  fire  in  May  for  want 
of  warmth,  or  a  traveller  trembiing  and  c(u  aK- 
iNG  with  fear  of  fpirits  when  he  fees  the  par- 
fon's  old  white  horfe  grazing  near  the  church- 
yard in  a  dulky  night,  are  among  the  meaneft. 
Cowardice  is  by  confent  of  all  the  world,  as  it^ 
Ihould  feem,  the  ftanding  jeft  which  diverts 
mankind  in  every  part  of  the  globe  that  they 
inhabit :  and  even  on  occafions  where  bravery 
would  be  madnefs,  and  impiety  alone  could 
ftand  unimpreffed  with  fome  degree  of  terror, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  Don  John's  fervant  in  the  Li- 
bertine, when  the  very  ftones  are  moved  by  his 
mafter's  wickednefs,  the  galleries  laugh  to  fee  a 
fellow  SHIVERING  With  auxious  care  for  his 
own  perfon,  while  they  confider  him  as  in  at 
worft  a  fecondary  degree  of  danger,  I  fuppofe. 
And  'tis  related,  that  when  one  of  the  young 
men   at  Otaheite,  placing  his  hand  under  the 

ftream 
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ftrfeam  of  captain  Cook's  tea-kettle,  fcalded  his 
fingers  in  a  terrifying  manner,  his  comrades  con- 
Vulfed  themfelves  with  laughter  and  delight  at 
his  expreffions  of  fear  when  he  next  faw  the 
hot  water  pouring ;  and  although  nothing  could 
be  better  grounded  than  the  caufe  of  fuch  agi- 
tation, they  found  the  joke  irrefiftible,  and  were 
never  tired  of  repeating  it.  'Tis  alfo  obferved 
by  Erafmus,  and  confirmed  by  travellers,  that 
the  great  ape  of  Borneo  is  afraid  of  a  fnail, 
and  that  his  comical  contorfions  when  ftiudder- 
ing  at  the  fight  of  one,  fet  the  wifer  Hottentots 
o'  laughing. 


QUERULOUS,    UNEASY,    TROUBLESOME, 
IRRATIONALLY    COMPLAINING. 

ON  thefe  adverbial  adjedives  and  their  ufe, 
foreigners  may  have  frequent  opportunities  to 
contemplate  in  our  country,  which  is  above  all 
others  eminent  for  fretftil  complaints,  and 
c(U£RULOU8  eloquence.  Ever  quick  to  fpy, 
and  fad  to  lament  their  troublesome  grie- 
vances,  our  people  never  find  either  their 
climate,  their  women,  or  their  government  good 
enough  for  them  ;  irrationally  complain- 
ing of  a  lot  call  fo  as  to  obtain  fuperior  fell- 
city,  yet  delighting  only  in  thofe  uneasy  con- 
verfers,  who  fet  every  thing  in  the  moft  unfa- 
vourable light — thofe  authors  who  aflure  us  of 
our  infallible  ruin.     'Twas  thus  Browne's  Efti- 
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mate  ran  through  fourteen  editions — ^for  having 
accufed,  Heaven  knows  how  falfely,  the  £ng- 
lifh  nation  of  felfifhnefs,  cowardice,  and  effe 
minacy  in  the  year  1757,  giying  the  palm  of 
heroifm,  difintereftednefs,  and  manly  virtue  to 
the  French.  'Twas  thus  the  fophiftry  of  Prieft- 
ley,  the  calculations  of  Price,  and  the  info- 
lence  of  Paine,  obtained  attention,  only  by  that 
certain  charm,  that  ftrange  unaccountable  plea- 
fure  our  people  take  in  hearing  that  they  are 
undone ;  while  fuch  is  our  love  for  evil  fpeak- 
ing,  that  foreigners  have  received  peniions  from 
this  country  merely  for  having  fpoken  amifs  of 
it.  Such  too  is  our  QUERULOUS  temper,  that 
we  are  very  apt  irrationally  to  complain 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  confider  as  misfor- 
tunes, things  which  are  not  really  either  good 
or  bad  in  themfelves,  but  totally  neutral,  if 
not  approaching  to  praifeworthy.  Thefe  dif- 
pofitions  to  fretful  malevolence  and  empty  la- 
mentation remind  one  of  a  wench,  for  the  vio- 
lation of  whofe  perfon  and  freewill  Lord 

about  twenty-five  years  ago  was  tried,  and  not 
hanged,  chiefly  becaufe  the  girPs  virtue  feemed 
to  be  as  much  alarmed  by  a  magic-lanthorn  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  amufe  her  in  her 
confinement,  as  it  was  offended  by  the  lofs  of 
her  honour,  her  reputation,  and  her  peace; 
"  for,'*  faid  Ihe,  '  "  I  faw  we  muft  all  be  go- 
ing to  hell  direftly,  when  they  fhewed  me  the 
devil  and  the  baker  fighting  on  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  room  I  was  forced  to  refide  in." 

'Twas 
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Twas  thus  the  ftrefs  {he  qjuerulously  laid 
on  trifles,  loft  her  a  good  caufe,  and  faved  the 
life  of  one  who  deferved  to  lofe  it.  Meantime 
the  whole  nation  behaves  juft  as  perverfely 
every  day — ^nay  worfe:  and  to  fueh  trouble- 
some and  IRRATIONALLY  COMPLAINING  fpiritS 

we  muft  reply  in  the  good  Fryar's  words  who 
comforts  Romeo — 

A  pack  of  blcffingB  light  upon  thy  back^ 
Happinefs  courts  thee  in  her  bed  array ; 
Butf  like  a  mifbehav'd  and  fullen  wench^ 
Thou  pout'ft  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love ; 
Take  heed>  take  heed,  for  fuch  die  miferabk* 


QUIBBLE,  PUN,  CONUNDRUM,  PLAY  OF  WORDS. 

THOSE  who  delight  in  this  fpecies  of  falfe 
wit,  will  allow,  that  though  the  reft  depend  upon 
the  PLAY  of  WORDS,  they  are  not  for  that  rea- 
fon  fynonymous  each  to  other.  The  conun- 
drum is  loweft  of  the  low  in  this  pitiful  cata- 
logue, becaufe  previoufly  compofed  with  ap- 
parent ftudy,  a-propos  to  nothing  fpoken  of  he- 
fpre,  it  burfts  out  with  its  petty  call  for  admi- 
ration, afking  a  fudden  queftion — ^Why  are  my 
old  ruffles  when  they  are  darned,  for  example, 
like  dead  men  ?  Wh^n  all  are  at  a  ftand,  the 
ingenious  inveutor  replies  to  his  own  enquiry. 
Why,  becaufe  they  are  men  ded.  This  is  one 
of  the  beft,  A  quibb|.e  is  better,  becaufe  Icfs 
expefted.  When  Tom  D'Urfey  was  afked  to 
divert  the  company  with  fomewhat  of  that  kind 

for 
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for  which  he  was  lb  famous :  You  rouft  give  mc 
a  fubjeft  then,  fays  Tom.  His  companions, 
after  befitating  a  moment,  fi^id,  Take  the  king.--^ 
And  we  all  know,  replies  the  punfter,  that  the 
king  is  nofubje^.  Doftor  Johnfon,  who  alferta 
that  a  Q^^iBBLE  was  to  Shakefpeare  the  fatal 
Cleopatra  for  which  be  loft  the  world,  and  was 
content  to  lofe  it,  detefted  punnino,  yet  air- 
ways celebrated  a  repljj  in  which  the  play 
OF  WORDS  was  certainly  all  the  merit.  I  never 
heard  it  but  from  him,  who  told  me  that  a 
lawyer,  when  defied  by  the  cppofite  counfel 
to  produce  a  precedent  in  anfwer  to  that  which 
he  alleged  from  Burn^  fuddenly  replied,  I  can 
quote  inftantly  an  opinion  to  the  contrary,  and 
quote  it  from  Kill  Burn  too. 

Italians  have  no  diflike  to  wit  which  fatigues 
the  mind  fo  little;  yet  is  the  Spanilh  device 
upon  their  town  Nola,  one  of  the  moft  excel- 
lent among  thefe  frivolous  fooleries,  becaufe 
^tis  quibble,  pun,  conundrum — ^all  in  one. 

Qutcn  la  tc,  No  h  ▼^  ;  quien  Nola  ve,  la  ve. 

It  won't  tranflate.  Such  things  are  likelieft 
indeed  to  amufe  a  grave  nation,  for  there  is  no 
humour  in  them ;  and  Milton,  who  had  perhaps 
lefs  pleafantry  about  him  than  any  man  of  emi- 
nence upon  record,  made  incomparable  puns; 
witnefs  his  qjuibbling  epitaph  upon  the  uni- 
v^rfity  carrier,  befides  fome  difgraceful  paffages 
of  the  Paradife  Loft.  Excellent  Specimens  of 
t^is  mock  rainbow  wit  may  be  found  among 

the 
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the  old  fcrious  ftudcata  of  a  college,  who  mif- 
take  them  for  fallies  of  gaiety,  and  ftrokes  of 
humorous  facetiouffliefs,  I  believe— Doftor  Lee, 
the  aged  mafter  of  Baliol,  ia  his  very  Uft  hours, 
hearing  people  round  his  bed  whifpering  one 
another  how  fuch  a  friend' was  married  the  day 
before,  faid  in  a  faint  voice :  He  ufed  to  eat 
eggs  fo^  fupper  every  night,  fo  I  hope  he'll  find 
tiiis  yoak  fit  as  eafy. 

Here  was  an  inflance  of  promptitude  in  re*^ 
ply,  and  retention  of  the  human  faculties,  till 
ninety  years  old,  that  I  fuppofe  can  fcarcely  b^ 
excelled  in  the  hiflory  of  human  natiire.-^Ji^ 
4ied  of  wealu)efs  iix  four  hours  after. 


mmmm^ 


QUITE,     CI,EAN,      COiyiPLETELY,     PERFECTLY, 

ROUNDLY, 

ARE  ufed  for  each  other  every  day  without 
being  exaftly  fynonympus :  the  fecond  gets  out  of 
fafhion  very  fall  though,  and  will  foon  be  quite 
difcarded,  as  not  perfectly  delicate;  and 
while  the  fchool-miflrefs  or  mafter  of  little  child- 
ren tutors  them  to  eat  their  meat  up  clean, 
the  inftruftors  of  youth  more  advanced  will  ex- 
hort them  not  to  promife  roundly,  unlefs  in  a 
iituation  to  fulfil  their  declared  intents  com- 
pletely, becaufe  nothing  is  a  more  pernici- 
ous habit  than  that  of  raifing  hopes  never  ^leant 
to  be  gratified,  or  more  deftrudive  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  private  life.     The  promifing  fquire,  in 

Tom 
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Tom  Jones,  is  one  of  Fielding's  beft  charaAers 
in  my  mind,  who  have  feen  fo  many  l^acy, 
place,  and  playhoufe  hunters  robbed  of  their 
time  and  peace,  only  by  the  momentary  hafte 
of  fome  old  gouty  uncle  to  purchafe  obfequi- 
oufnefe  in  return  for  expedlation — ^fome  thea- 
trical manager  who  fighed  for  a  fudden  ex- 
change  of  flattery  with  an  author  he  thought 
on  no  more ;  or  fome  minifter  who  believed  an 
eledlion  vote  bought  cheaply  by  a  promifing 
fniile  or  fqueeze  of  the  hand,  which  a  country 
gentleman  unfkilled  in  fuch  contemptible  co- 
quetry, tranflates  into  a  happy  reverfion  of 
wealth  and  honours — and  fo  is  completely 
fooled. 


QUITS,    EVEN, 

ARE  nearly  fynonymous,  to  be  fure  ;  yet  we 
oftener  fay  quits,  fpeaking  about  pecuniarj' 
matters — and  even  upon  other  occafions. — The 
lex  talionis  is  the  original  Ilandard  of  juflice  in 
every  uncultivated  mind,  and  retaliation  the 
firft  law  among  children,  favages,  &c. — If  you 
fhake  the  ladder  when  I  run  up  to  rob  the  ap- 
ple-loft,  rU  fhake  it  for  you  when  you  run  up, 
and  then  we  are  quits  or  even  ; — ^but  befides 
that  I  did  not  fall  down,  by  good  luck,  and  pof- 
fiblyyouwtf^,  this  defire  of  being  even  with 
one  another,  puts  a  certain  flop  to  all  morality 
and  power  of  mending  manners.     SucH  was  the 

condudl 
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cohduft  Froiffard  relates  of  the  French,  when 
in  the  year  1348,  or  thereabouts,  their  popu- 
lace, irritated  by  ill  conduft  in  the  nobles,  pro- 
tefted  they  would  not  leave  one  of  them  alive ; 
and  rifing  upon  one  gentleman  in  particular, 
bound  and  roafted  him  on  a  fpit  in  the  kitchen 
of  his  own  caftle,  forcing  his  lady  and  daughters 
to  eat  his  flefti. — ^The  nobles  however  refolved 
to  be  QUITS  with  them;  and  when  they  got 
the  upper  hand,  fays  Froiffard  in  his  Chronicle, 
the  punifhments  they  inflifted  were  in  propor- 
tion to  thofe  fufferings  they  had  endured — ihstt 
foy  ainfi  Us  font  tous  qj/ittes  is  the  expreflion. 

Had  Louis  Seize  been  no  better  a  chrifHan» 
he  might  perhaps  have  been  quits  with  his 
enemies ;  and  fhould  his  fucceffor  feel  more 
inclined  to  be  even  with  his  enraged  country- 
men, when  he  gets  into  power,  than  difpofed 
to  mitigate  their  fiercenefs  and  conciliate  their 
cfteem,  I  think  he  will  fay  with  Young*s 
Bufiris — 

Like  Death  a  folitary  king  I'H  reign. 

O'er  filent  fubjedks  and  a  defert  plain  : 

£re  brook  their  pride  I'll  fpread  a  genera]  doom, 

And  every  ftep  (hall  be  from  tomb  to  tomb. 


RACE,    BREED,    FAMILY,     LINE  ;    ANCESTRY, 

DESCENT. 

•A  SYNONYMY  not  quite  fafe  from  ex- 
panfion  in  the  hands  of  a  native  of  Wales, 
where  the  Englifh  always  conlider  it  as  rated 

beyond 
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beyond  its  worth :— yet  do  tkey  ftudy  diligently 
the  prefervation  of  a  horfe's  bileed,  as  if  they 
thought  foiJie  excellencies  tranfmiffible  from 
FAMILY  coniiderations,  and  that  a  long  link 
of  ANCESTRY  is  defirablc  in  brute  animals, 
which  certainly  rife  in  value  proportionate  to 
their  race. 

WKeo  from  the  mingling  duft  (hall  rife 
A  K- ACE  of  dogs  as  good  and  wife — 

feys  the  learned  G.  Harris  in  his  epitaph  on 
jiis  old  friend's  dog  Pompey.  Why  then  ihould 
it  be  efteemied  philofophical  or  ingenious  to  find 
i^afons  for  defpifing  descent  in  Man?  fee- 
ing that  'tis  one  of  the  earlieft,  the  beft  chofen, 
the*leaft  difputable  of  all  diflinAions.  Descent 
does  not  like  rank  depend  on  kingly  breath ; 
bescent  derives  its  dignity  from  higher 
fources  ;  descent's  an  attribute,  no  fatellite  of 
fovereignty;  descent  demands  refpefl  from 
human  creatures,  as  having  been  honoured 
with  attention  even  from  God. — And  that  fo 
furely,  each  page  of  Holy  Writ  fhews  how  the 
moft  atrocious  crimes  alone  were  capable  of 
fuperfeding  that  primogeniture  held  in  old  days 
fo  facred  and  fo  folemn,  that  Efau's  punifhment 
for  contemning  it  was  terrible,  when  like  a 
true  democrate  of  the  prefent  -day,  he  philofo- 
phically  preferred  the  folid  comforts  of  a  mefs 
of  pottagp  to  all  the  airy  advantages — fuch  he 
thought  them  doubtlefs— of  a  parent's  prophetic 
bleffing.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  obferved  that 
thofe  who  defpifed  descent,  pride  theipfelvea 

in 
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in  any  thing  much  better ;  or  forbore  endea* 
vouring  to  found  a  family,  although  they 
were  themfelves  of  mean  original.  Leo  the 
Fourth,  who  was  hafty  to  abolifh  the  order  of 
patricians  at  Rome,  was  yet  willing  to  call  the 
city  he  built,  of  rather  fortified  againft  the 
Saracens'  incurfions — Leopolis\  defiring  appa-^ 
yently  to  continue  his  aflumed  name's  rernem-^ 
brance  ;  and  how  has  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  had 
reafon  to    repent  their  fpirit    of  cruftiing  thl»' 

old  FAMII.IES  under  their   dominion  in  van* 

• 

OU3  parts  of  Italy  !  One  ftar  exceeds  another 
ftar  in  glory,  fays  Saint  Paul :  why  them  theje 
painful  efforts  to.  render  the  human  rac£  all 
alike  ?  Carnelions  are  good  to  receive  impref* 
lion,  diamonds  to  make  it.  l^et  each  fill  up 
the  place  afligned  to  him  by  Providence ;  and 
let  us  not,  like  the  filthy  dreamers  prophefied 
of  by  Saint  Peter,  become  dejfifcrs  ofdignitUs. 
Time  is  the  only  river  where  heavy  bodiat 
fwim,  and  light  o^es  fink ;  nor  can  it  be  d<s^ 
nied  that  an  old  jfamilt  which  haa  loog  prer 
ferved  i$  name  and  chara£ler,  muft  h^vepofr 
fefled  a  very  fiolid  one,  or  in  th^  comfe  ef  fo 
many  centuries  it  would  have  been  ihakea 
away.  New-made  nobility  fliines  from  its 
luftre  firefh  out  of  the  mint :  old  anceftry  Ihews 
its  venerable  ruft  ;  and  by  true  connoiffeurs  a 
Qgeen  Anne's  farthing  is  preferred  to  a  George 
the  Third's  guine^. 


RARE, 
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RARE,    CURIOUS,    UNFREQUENT,    SCARCE, 

SELDOM  FOUND, 

ARE  all  epithets  fynonymous  if  fpeaking  of 
the  fifh  preferved  in  flate,  which  were  fome 
years  ago  difcovered  by  Viucenzo  Bozza  in  a 
mountain  near  Verona ;  and  ferving  as  a  proof 
of  the  deluge,  becaufe  fome  inhabitants  of  the 
fouthem  feas  being  obferved  among  them,  fhews 
there  muft  have  been  a  wonderful  concuffion 
of  the  terraqueous  globe  before  thofe  waters 
could  have  forced  their  contents  into  the  hollow 
bofom  of  a  rock  now  feventy-two  miles  diftant 
from  any  fea.  To  this  accident  the  writer  ancc 
alluded  in  her  preface,  when  Ihe  publifhed 
Do^or  Johnfon's  letters  and  fome  of  her  own ; 
—and  although  the  Critical  Review  of  April 
1788  faid  fhe  intended  to  elevate  and  furprifey 
there  certainly  was  meant  at  moft  a  modeft 
confeffion,  that  the  trifling  anecdotes  thofe  let- 
ters contained  were  valuable  but  as  they  were 
connefted  with  his  name.  We  have  read  of 
one  author  preferved  in  the  aml^er  of  another, 
before  now ;  and  have  faid  with  Mr.  Pope : 

Such  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there  ! 

And  I  fee  not  why  this  paffage  fhould  have  been 
unintelligible.'  A  cart-wheel  is  certainly  no 
SCARCE  or  CURIOUS  thing  in  itfelf,  yet  has 
been   SELDOM    found  ftuck  in  a  rock  under 

ground. 
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.  ground,  as  it  is  at  Tivoli ;  where  thofe  who  fee 
it  are  led  to  wonder  how  long  it  could  have  been 
there,  how  many  ages  would  take  to  turn  it^n- 
to  flone,  &c.  and  fo  go  T>n  fpeculating  upon 
the  antiquity  of  the  Earth.  'Twas  thus  I  ob- 
ferved  that  trifles  obtained  attention  by  the 
place  they  ftood  in;  and  fure  the  criticifms 
upon  thofe  letters  to  DoAor  Johnfon  have  proved 
the  allufion  juft:  they  were  worth  criticifing 
only  becaufe  they  were  written  in  anfwer  to 


RASH,    HASTY,    VIOLENT,    PRECIPITATE- 

ALL  dangerous  qualities,  of  the  mind,  ex« 
preffed  by  adjedives  not  far  from  fynonymous ; 
yet  although  it  would  be  a  hasty  decifion  to 
fay  they  were  wholly  fo,  we  fhould  juftly  pro- 
voke laughter  by  calling  fuch  a  flight  error  pre- 
ciPiTATE,  as  the  very  word  itfelf  implies 
danger  of  a  more  ferious  kind  than  is  tempted 
by  giving  oflfence  to  the  critics.  Truth  is,  mauT 
kind  have  a  natural  tendency  to  forgive  thefc 
faults  in  a  charafter,  chiefly  becaufe  of  their  af- 
fociation  with  youth  and  hardihood : — yet  have 
I  not  feldom  feen  rash  pretenders  to  mufical, 
or,  what  is  much  worfe,  medical  fltill,  who  fuc- 
ceed  beyond  defert,  though  long  paft  that  lovely 
feafon  of  life  which  gives  to  every  thing  a  tinft 
of  its  own  greennefc,  a  portion  of  its  own  in- 
creafing  vigour.  The  young  fellow  who  has 
once  found  fuccefs  when  he  acknowledges  him- 

feif 
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felf  to  have  been  rash,  is  likely  enough  to  en- 
courage himfelf  in  hasty  pradlices,  till  he  be- 
comes VIOLENT  in  his  nature,  perhaps  preci- 
pijATE  in  his  end.  Phyficians  have  told  me, 
that  the  quack  bleeders,  or  tooth-drawers,  wh6 
rarely  mifs  their  aim,  would,  if  once  well  in- 
ftru£ied  in  the  art  of  furgery,  tremble  to  recol- 
lect the  rifques  they  had  formerly  run  of  endan- 
gering, by  their  precipitate  conduft,  lives 
of  immenfe  value  to  fociety ;  and  Prati  the  mu- 
fical  compofer  faid  once  in  my  hearing  at  Leg- 
horn,   that  no  profeffional  powers  then  alive 

were  equal  to  a  fong  the  famous was 

to  execute  that  night :  yet,  added  he,  'twill  be 
no  difficulty  to  her,  who  has  not  knowledge 
enough  for  finding  out  the  danger  Ihe  is  in  of 
failing  at  the  attempt ; — fo  fhe  will  not  fail,  I 
fuppofe.  Prati  predided  right ;  the  finger  was^ 
infinitely  applauded,  and  immenfely  paid.  But 
thefe  are  the  accidents  which  lower  in  common 
eyes  the  value  of  learning,  and  give  all  praife 
to  that  genius  which  fo  readily  difcovers  its  own 
fufficiency,  and  the  little  neceffity  of  ftudying 
hard  to  obtain  fame  or  fortune;  while  rash 
enterprife  can  violently  feize  the  fruit  by 
fuddenly  climbing  the  tree  of  fcience  without 
fear  of  breaking  its  boughs,  and  without  thought 
of  falling,  by  fuch  HASTY  meafures,  in  a  pre- 
cipitate manner  to  the  ground. 


TO 
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TO  HAVE  RATHER,    TO  PREFER,    TO  LIKE 

BETTER. 

JOHNSON  fays  the  firft  of  thefe  is  not  Eng-- 
lifti,  and  I  traft  he's  right;  yet  Shakefpcare's 
plays  and  common  ufage  (hield  it  from  criti- 
cifm,  and  fore^ers  are  fafe  when  they  fay, 
that  although  Dante  was  a  greater  poetical  ge- 
nius than  TalTo,  and  ought  to  be  PREFERREOto 
him,  yet  ft  ill  they  had  rather  read  the  Gieru- 
falemme,  or  even  Metaftaiio's  Dramas,  than  his 
great  work ;  and  when  they  ftudy  Englifli,  they 
LIKE  BETTER  to  read  Young's  Night  Thoughts 
than  Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 


TO  RATIFY,   TO  CONFIRM,   TO  SETTLE, 

ARE  not  exa&ly  fynonymous,  while  we  fay 
that  reports  are  confirmed,  treaties  ratifi«- 
ED,  and  affairs  settled.  In  cafes  of  impor- 
tance infinitely  higher,  our  church  willingly 
CONFIRMS  him  who  has  settled  in  himfelf  a 
fixt  intention  folemnly  to  ratify,  at  years  of 
difcretion,  the  covenant  taken  with  Heaven  by 
his  fponfors,  in  that ^  vow  which  they  made  in 
his  name  when  firft  admitted  among  Chriftians 
by  the  ceremony  of  baptifm. 


READY, 
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READY,    PROMPT. 

THE  ufe  of  thefe  words  is  fixed  for  aught  I 
fee  folely  by  cuftom :  yet  fo  far  are  they  from 
fynonymy,  that  the  firft  feems  alw  ays  to  imply 
excellence,  while  the  other  ufually  contains 
fomewhat  of  reproach.  You  were  too  prompt 
in  your  replies,  fays  Dryden;  and  Prior  tclla 
us 

How  rofe  fome  Fcbel  Have, 
Prompter  to  fink  the  ftate,  than  he  to  fave. 

But  without  going  up  to  written  authorities, 
we  praife  the  girl  that  is  ready  with  her  leffon, 
and  detefi  a  prompt  mifs  who  keeps,  an  anfwer 
or  excufe  at  her  fingers  ends — as  we  fay — to 
fling  in  the  face  of  her  govemefs.  Lord  Bacon 
fays  finely,  that  much  reading  makes  a  full 
man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing 
an  exaft  man.  The  other  word  in  this  place 
would  miflead  one  to  think  he  meant  a  felf-fuffi'- 
cient  man,  which  was  furtheft  from  his  intent. 
I  lay  the  greater  ftrefs  upon  this  article,  becaufe 
derivation  would  in  this  uncommon  cafe  draw 
French  and  Italian  ftudents  to  the  coarfer  word ; 
and  I  believe  the  true  reafon  why  their  broken 
Englifti  founds  lefs  unpleafing  to  a  Britilh  ear, 
than  the  firft  efforts  of  a  German,  may  be  re- 
folved  fimply  into  this  caufe. 

We  have  almoft  always  two  words,  one  t)f 
Roman,  and  one  of  Saxon  etymology,  lignifying 
nearly  though  not  exaftly  the  fame  thing.     Our 

neighbours 
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neighbours  naturally  choofe  that  which  is  moll 
congenial  to  their  own  tongue,  and  the  claflical 
one  is  nine  times  in  ten  the  moil  delicate;  for 
this  reafon  the  miftakes  are  totally  different.  A 
Tufcan  tells  you  he  will  go  through  Hampftead 
becauiie  of  it;&  propinquity  to  Hendon,  though  not 
exaftiy  in  the  road — this  word  lying  clofer  to 
him  than  nearnefs ; — while  a  German  will  fay 
fmeared  inflead  of  anointed  perhaps,  and  that 
even  upon  a  folemn  occafion.  Thefe  are  equal- 
ly wrong: — ^the  fecond  is,  however,  leall  inof- 
fenfive.  In  the  two  words  before  us — as  every 
rule  has  its  exceptions — the  Latin  word  is  the 
worft. 


REASON,    UNDERSTANDING,   JUDGMENT, 

SAGACITY. 

OF  thefe  the  metaphyfical  diftinilions  and 
diflferences  are  endlefs,  and,  to  fay  truth,  dif- 
cover  more  the  sagacity  of  mortals  to  form 
and  trace  them^  than  any  extraordinary  clear- 
nefs  of  REASON,  or  even  ftrength  of  under- 
standing.    One  thing  feems  certain,  and  'tis 
this  :    A  powerful  fpeaker  or  wife  writer  having 
sagacity  to  difcern  how  neceffary  it  is  to  make 
coarfe  minds  comprehend  and  approve  his  tenets, 
will  fliow  great  judgment  in  forbearing  all  al- 
lufion  to  fciences  they  cannot  comprehend,  be- 
caufe  I'uch  lights  only  dazzle,  and  do  not  illuf- 
trate ;  and  1  really  think  the  exuberance  of  ima- 
gination and  dignity  of  fentiment,  which  adorn 

C  c  the 
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the  political  pamphlets  of  Burke  and  Johnfon, 
will,  whenever  they  do  die — if  die  they  canr— 
prove  the  undeferved  caufe  of  their  mortality. — 
That  oyfter  lives  not  long  which  breeds  many 
pearls ;  and  the  famous  race-horfes'Eclipfe  and 
Childers  became  from  too  great  fuperiority  nfc- 
lefs  to  their  owners,  when  no  competitor  conM 
be  found  to  take  the  field  againft  them.  Who 
now  reads  Boyle's  Meditations,  pregnant  as  they 
are  with  thought,  and  fraught  with  fancy? — 
Swift's  Meditation  on  a  Broomftick  laughed  them 
out  of  doors ;  and  although  in  fo  doing  it  did 
the  world  no  fervice,  it  ihewed  his  notion  of 
proper  words  in  proper  places  very  completely. 
So  did  his  upadorned  Conduft  of  the  Allies, 
which,  for  that  very  reafon  poflibly,  ran  through 
eleven  thoafand  copies  in  three  months,  when 
readers  were  lefs  numerous  than  now.  With 
regard  to  foreigners,  they  will  foon  fee  that 
SAGACITY  difcems  what  'tis  the  province  of 
REASON  to  approve,  and  of  judgment  to  dif* 
tiuguifh ;  while  thofe  who  a£l  according  to  all 
of  thefe,  are  men  of  found  understanding. 
The  tale  told  by  Baretti,  from  Gafparo  Gozzi, 
in  a  book  little  read,  elucidates  all  our  fyno- 
nymy  very  well,  and  may  lighten  the  weight  of 
a  dull  article  or  chapter. 

I  was  walking  then,  fays  the  gay  Venetian, 
upon  our  Rialto  yefter  evening,  and  flopped  to 
obferve  a  biind  old  man,  led  by  a  beautiful 
woman  in  the  prime  of  life.  She  wiflied  to  ftiew 
him  the  way,  I  found,  down  that  fide  of  the 

bridge 
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bridge  Inhere  its  fteps  are  frequent  and  low  ; 
but  he  would  needs  force  her  to  keep  that  other 
part  of  the  walk  where  there  are  few  fteps  at 
all,  and  thofe  few  very  high  and  inconvenient. 
Her  SAGACITY  was  obvious;  for  where  the  gra^ 
dations  of  defcent  were  regular,  even  a  perlbn 
who  could  fee  was  in  lefs  danger  of  ftumbling ; 
whereas,  no  warning  given  by  the  guide  herfelf, 
whofe  JUDGMENT  was  indubitable,  could  poC- 
fibly  avail  in  a  place  where  the  fteps  were  all 
unequal,,  and  large  intervals  every  now  and 
then.  It  was  neverthelefs  out  of  her  power  to 
perfuade  her  ftu^bom  felf*willed  companion. 
So  while  (he  was  endeavouring,  though  weakly, 
to  draw  him  one  way,  he  with  ftrength  adequate 
to  his  perverfenefs  forcibly  and  quickly  pulled 
her  the  other,  till  down  they  both  came  head- 
long ;  and  riiing  up,  each  mutually  accufed  the 
partner,  as  having  caufed  a  difafter  which  no 
fpe£lator  of  common  understanding  could 
help  feeing  muft  neceflarily  happen  to  both  ; 
for  fuch  was  the  woman's  fidelity,  ihe  would 
not,  though  vexed  and  mortified,  leave  him,  as 
he  often  wifhed  her,  wholly  to  himfelf.  So  I 
Went  along,  continues  the  author,  thinking  what 
a  foolifh  fellow  that  was,  and  how  happy  he 
ought  to  have  made  himfelf  under  the  guidance 
of  fo  kind  and  lovely  a  perfon ;  till  on  a  fud- 
den  it  came  acrofs  my  head  to  refle6t,  Why 
fhould  I  trouble  myfelf  about  other  people's 
ufiairs?  Have  not  I,  and  has  not  every  htimau 
being,  a  blind  old  blockhead,  and  a  cbvrming 

C  c  z  i    gleiar-. 
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clear*fighted  conduftrefs  in  our  own  breads?— 
one  who  i^  inceffantly  warning  her  perverfe  com- 
panion of  thofc  dangers  he  is  ever  defirons  of 
plunging  into  ?  Yet  how  feldom  will  he  obey 
thefe  ufefiil  admonitions  of  reason  !  How  of- 
ten, as  in  very  fpite  to  her,  will  he  choofe  the 
path  he  ought  above  all  others  to  fhun,  and 
break  both  their  nofes  with  the  fall  his  ftupid 
obftinacy  occafioned  I 

So  far  the  ingenious  Gozzi,  whofe  power  of 
attra6ling  general  notice  to  his  book^  confifts 
chiefly  in  drawing  unexpefted  inferences  from 
vulgar  and  common  occurren^.  'Twas  by  this 
art  our  Whitfield  obtained  followers — and  'tis 
natural ;  for  whilft  an  arrow's  point  conveys  the 
.final  effeft  of  our  fhooting,  a  feather  guides  it 
to  that  mark  propofed ;  and  if  flight  thii^  may 
thus  be  found  ufeful  in  furthering  thofe  of  more 
importance,  who  knows  but  this  little  work, 
flimfy  as  it  is,  may  boaft  fome  utility?  an  am- 
ple compenfation,  furely,  for  all  the  cenfure 
and  all  the  fatire  it  may  provoke. 


RELIGION,    WORSHIP, 

*  

A  R  E  fo  far  fynonymous,  that  both  imply 
that  immediate  duty  to  God  which  he  himfelf 
enjoined  in  the  four  firft  commandments  of  the 
Decalogue;  while  the  fix  others,  laft  in  place, 
though  more  in  number,  relate  to  moral  obli- 
gations,^ and  refer  to  the  articles  of  Virtue  and 
i  Morality. 
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Morality.     What  God  has  fo  united,  therefore, 
let  no  man  put  afunder ;    for  it  is  virtue  to  main- 
tain RELIGION  facred  in  a  great  community,  and 
'tis  a  moral  obligation  each  to  other  that  good  exam- 
ple be  fet  of  attending  public  Vorshi  p.     Myf- 
tic  piety  is  not  unfrequent  in  England,  which 
has  of  late  been  too  much  divided  between  in- 
fidelity and  fanaticifm;  'tis  orthodox  writing, 
true  Chriftian  preaching,  and  devoutly  atten- 
tive hearing,  that  is  wanted  in  our  ifland,  where 
the  church  has  no  power  but  of  well  doing,  and 
ought  to  fee  for  that  r^afon  obedient  fubmiflion 
follow  each  eq||pfiaftical  precept — where  the 
court  and  miniftl|f.  afford  examples  of  goodnefs 
unthought  of  in  other  nations — where  the  bi- 
fliops  and  clei^  really  do  poffefs  a  degree  of 
learning  which  our  neighbours  have  no  chance 
to  come  in  fight  of — where  decency  marks  the 
clerical  charader  even  in  the  loweft  ranks,  and 
every  houfe — I  hope  I  may  add  every  cottage 
of  ten  pounds  annual  value  through  Great  Bri- 
tain, contains  a  Bible,  a  Teftament,  and  a  Gram- 
mar, with  one  perfon  at  leaft  capable  of  reading 
them  to  the  reft. 

Great  and  ineftimable  privilege  t  denied  by 
the  Romiih  church,  that  now  runs  to  ruin  in 
confequence  of  fuch  worldly  caution;  and  will 
perhaps  learn  firom  her  prefent  diftrefs,  how  the 
knowledge  of  true  religion  is  neceffary  to  its 
veneration,  and  how  that  ignorance  'fhe  long 
encouraged  will  at  length  loofe  its  blind  rage 

Ugainft 
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againft  that  very  worship  it  was  intended  to 
fhield—whilft 

Our  church,  fecurc  on  Truth's  firm  rock. 
Still  mocks  each  facrtlegious  hand  ; 

Proof  even  againft  electric  fhock. 
Our  HeaTen-defcnded  tteeples  ftand. 

Popular  Ballad. 


REPLY,    REJOINDER,    ANSWER    AND    RESPONSE. 

OF  thefe  fynonymes  the  firft  feetns  the  poli- 
tical term.  Cams  fpoke  wejpin  the  houfe  this 
morning ;  but  Marcus,  whor  rifes  like  a  giaat 
on  the  REPLY,  obtained  mod  attention  and  ap^ 
plaufe.  Rejoinder  is  almoft  wholly  a  law 
term,  and  response  feems  dedicated  to^  the 
fchools.  Converfation  finds  answer  fiifficient, 
and  delights  in  recording  thofe  happy  ones  which 
contain  a  pungent  fait  in  them.     There  are, 

however,  fome  (hades  of  difference. ^When 

Qjieen  Elizabeth  afked  her  neglefted  conrtier  on 
what  he  was  employing  his  thoughts,  one  day, 
and  received  this  unexpeAed  return  to  her  en- 
qxiirjr — <c  Madam,  I  was  thinking  on  a  woman's 
promife ;"  we  call  it  a  fharp  and  biting  an- 
swER. — But  when  the  Conqueror's  favourite 
advifed  his  mafter  to  make  an  early  peace,  fay- 
ing, I  would  accept  thefe  terms  if  I  were  Alex- 
ander ;  and  the  king  gave  him  the  well-known 
retort  of— So  would  1  accept  them  too,  were  I 
Parmenio :    it  feems  rather  a  fcoffing  reply, 

pro- 
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provoked  by  the  pertnefs  of  a  fellow  who  pre- 
funied  on  the  prince's  tame  endurance. — 'Tis 
'obfervable  enough  too,  that  this .  bitter  taunt 
was  a  Greek  one ;  for  their  answers  and  epi- 
grams  are  generally,  fo  far  as  I  can  find,  more 
elegantly  fimple  than  piercingly  keen,  and  have 
little  of  that  effe£i  which  penetrates  one's  head, 
when  darted  by  Martial's  pen,  like  a  ray  of 
light,  and  drives  at  one's  heart  like  a  dagger, 
When  urged  by  the  hands  of  Boileau,  Young, 
or  Swift. 

When  Mademoifelle  de  Goumay,  one  of  the 
beft  Greek  and  Latin  fcholars  in  France,  when 
learning  there  ftood  on  its  pinnacle,  had  been 
-teafifig  Racan  the  poet  with  explaining  to 
him,  who  knew  no  more  on't  than  myfelf,  fome 
epigpamn  in  the  Anthologia  for  which  he  had 
no  tafte ;  tormenting  him  with  extolling  their 
fuperior  merit,  and  preferring  their  fimplicity 
to  all  modern  excellence,  he  grew  tired ;  and 
telling  her  'twas  time  to  go  to  dinner,  flie  order- 
ed it  up ;  and  helping  her  friend  to  fome  foup, 
which  was,  it  feems,  particularly  infipid  and 
flat :  Mademoifelle y  faid  he,  c'eji  icy  une  foupe 
'    digne  de  vouSy  une  foupe  vrayment  a  la  Grecqite. 

This  was  a  wittj  remark,  to  which  the  lady 
made  no  jheply* 


Mi^iibi 


USSBNTMENT,   DISPLBASUREy   INDIGNATION. 

PAINFUL  affe£iions  of  a  feeling  heart,  and 
too  nearly  fynonymous  j  though  the  firil  word 

IS 
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is  moft  expreflive  of  that  deep  fenfe  of  injury  fo 
likely  to  pervade  a  generous  mind — evea  in 
fpite  of  true  Chriftian  humility,  which  'tis  our 
duty  ftcadily  to  maintain :  for  though  ingrati- 
tude, or  unmerited  infult,  juftly  incurs, our  very 
ferious  displeasure,,  they  ought  not  to  excite 
lading  resentment  towards  the  guilty  indivi- 
dual, but  only  fuch  honeft  indignation  againft 
the  vice,  as  may  guard  us  from  all  feduftion  to 
fimilar  offetices.  f 

A  wife  man,  however,  will  make  hafle  to 
forgive,  becaufe  resentment  is  a  painful  fen- 
fation,  and  he  defires  to  feel  himfelf  at  eafe ;  a 
great  man  pardons  readily,  becaufe  he  finds  few 
things  worthy  of  his  ferious  and  deep  resent- 
ment ;  and  a  pious  man  will  never  refent  at  all, 
refleAing  how  much  he  has  himfelf  to  be  for- 
given. 


REVENGEFUL    ANP    VINDICTIVE. 

THE  firft  of  thefe  words  expreffes  the  diabo- 
lical quality  oftener  as  an  adjeftive,  I  think ; 
the  fecond  is  commonly  ufed  adverbially,  which 
diflference  alone  hinders  their  exa6^  fynonymy. 
Catiline  is  a  fad  revengeful  fellow,  fays  one, 
and  of  a  temper  fo  cruelly  vindictive,  he  lets 
no  offence  pafs  by  him  unrequited — thinking 
perhaps  to  put  himfelf  in  the  place  of  Heaven, 
and  difpenfe  punifhments  at  his  own  pleafure  ; 
not  refleAing  that  he  who  made  man  can  alone 
diftinguifh  guilt  from  error  in  many  cafes ;  that 

to 
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to  him  is  juftly  referved  the  privilege  of  chaf- 
tifiug ;  and  that  from  hia  happinefs  and  his  per- 
feilion  no  creature  can  be  more  diftantly  re- 
moved, than  he  who  is  difpofed  to  be  vindic- 
tive towards  a  companion  in  frailty,  and  of  a 
REVENGEFUL  temper  while  ranging  through  th^ 
walks  of  common  life. 

'Tis  charged  on  foreigners  that  they  feek  re- 
venge ;  and  thofe  philofophers  who  are  willing 
t9confider  Virtue  and  Vice  as  ambulatory,  lay 
the  fault  upon  a  warm  climate.  .  In  Italy,  how- 
ever,  'tis  merely  the  mildnefs  of  their  criminal 
law,  fo  flow  to  puniih,  fo  eafy  to  elude,  that 
leaves  every  man  to  be  judge  and  executioner 
in  his  own  caufe;  and  how  an  Engliflimau 
would  endure  to  hear  of  his  only  fon's  murder 
by  the  hand  of  a  worthlefs  rival,  will  I  hope 
and  truft  nev^r  be  known  in  Great  Britain, 
where,  confcious  that  his  country  will  make  a 
dreadful  example  of  his  injurer,  he  has  only  to 
lament  a  lofs  fo  heavy  and  grievous.  Were  the 
murderer  fuflfered  filently  to  efcape,  or  be  open- 
ly protefled  at  the  door  of  a  church,  or  in  the 
palace  of  a  ^ich  nobleman,  we  fliould  fee  if 
John  Bull  were  lefs  vindictive  than  Pietro 
the  Italian :  I  fear  he  would,  like  the  lad  named, 
watch  the  rogue  out  of  his  lurking-hple,  and 
ilab  him  when  he  could. 

It  does  indeed  appear  that  one  fet  of  people 
are  little  better  or  worfe  than  another  fet — ^by 
nature  a«  we  call  it.  'Tis  the  influence  or 
peglefi  pf  religion  and  the  laws  that  operates 

upon 
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"Upon  our  coiidu6l ;  and,  with  regard  h^  indivi- 
duals, few  I'm  afraid  are  guided  hy  principle^ 
and  a  iteady  care  to  pleafe  God  in  all  their  ftc- 
lions;  without  which  vivifying  caufe,  our  fflo- 
rality  is  mere  habit,  and  our  virtue  fuch  as « 
change  of  thofe  habits  would  entirely  <io 
away. 


■*«^<B— — — >^  ■■  "      ■  ^    "W 


REVERSE,    CONTRARY,    EXERGUE,  ^ 

ARE  not  fjTionymons  certainly;  nettb^ 
would  the  laft  word  have  found  a  place  here 
a  cote  dc  ^  autres,  if  1  had  not  fancied  that  fome 
people  one  has  feen,  who  wifti  not  to  be  thought 
ignorant,  imagined  exergue  to  be  the  re- 
verse, or  CONTRARY,  Of,  as  wc  fay,  the 
wrong  fide  of  a  medal  or  coin.  It  is  not  fo, 
However :  fcholars  could  tell  them  that  it  means 
little  mo/e  than  the  Latin  fecit  in  Greek  ;  and 
thatbeiug  commonly  written  on  reveries,  though 
Ibmetimes  it  is  found  on  front  fides  too,  it  has 
"been  miftaken  as  meaning  reverse.  Thefym- 
bol  of  Rome  often  obferved  on  old  gems,  &c. 
is  an  exergue  :  fo  is  the  carnation  in  Betfuenuto 
HarofanPs  piftures ;  for  thougH  there  may  be  a 
"•i^ritten  exergue,  'tis  oftener  a  fort  of  hierogly- 
phic. Evelyn  writes  the  word  exurgCy  but  I  be- 
lieve 'twas  Marmontel's  Tale  that  brought  it  In- 
tO'Englifh  converfation  language ;  it  ufed  to  be 
a  mere  book-word.  The  other  two  are  nearer 
to  each  other.  We  fay  familiarly,  that  fick- 
nefs  is  the  reverse  of  heakb,  for  tjtttn fie, 

and 
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«nd  youth  the  reverse  of  age:  but  'tis  more 
elegant  to  call  vice  virtue's  contrary,  I  fup- 
pofe  becaufe  of  their  (landing  in  oppofition. 
And  a  mean  woman  once  in  my  fight  fet  a  whole 
company  into  laughter,  when,  her  patron  alking 
of  what  profeffion  her  hufband  was,   that  he 
might  ferve  her— ^adding,  But  he  is  an  apothe- 
cary— is  he  notr  flie  replied,    "  Oh  no.  Sir, 
quite  the   reverse/'     Foreigners  will  fcarce 
perceive  how  comically  abfurd  the  reply  was, 
till  they  are  told  that  £he  ought  to  have  faid. 
On  the  CONTRARY,  my  hulband  keeps  a  public 
houfe — for  fo  he  did — a  bufineTs  diflinil  enough 
from,  and  oppoiite  enough  to  that  her  friend 
imagined.     But  what  could  be  the  reverse  of 
an  apc^hccary,  fet  them  all  o'wondering  till  fhe 
informed  them.    J£  the  connoifl'eurs  objeft  to 
what  I  have  faid  concerning  the  exergue,  they 
muft  remember  I  fpeak  to  learners,   not  the 
learned,  and  I  think  my  account  a  good  one. 
Exergue  is  a  device,  a  vifible  metaphor;  and 
I  really  know  not  what  to  call  the  I.  N.  R.  I. 
upon  the  crofs,  or  the  S.  P.  t^^^R.  upon  the  Ro- 
man banners,  if  they  be  iK)t  written  exerou&s. 
Mottoes  are  they  not ;  for  to  be  a  motto,  fome 
ward  is  neceffary,  and  one  word  is  beft ;  when 
there  are  more,  'tis  better  to  fay  legendayia 
pure  flri£hie&.     The  Bouibon  motto  was  EJ^- 
rance^^hakctpesLPe  alludes  to  it  in  the  hifton- 
cal  pi3ay8.*^The  Hamiltons  is  Through^  alluding 
to  their  coat  armour;  the  Douglas's  Fenvardy 
if  I  remember.    Seiitences  fliew  lefe  refearch : — 

r 

as 
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as  under  the  Bertie  arms,  three  battering  ramsy 
we  read,  Firtus  Anete  fort ior ;  under  the  Salif- 
bury  /tony  in  the  fame  tafte.  Sat  eji  projirajfe 
Leoni,  and  the  like :  but  R.  I.  P.  which  diflin- 
guifhes  the  tombs  of  Romanifls  in  our  churches, 
is  an   EXERGUE,    meaning  Requiefcat  in  pace, 
which  I  know  not  why  is  fo  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  one  feft  of  Chriftians  more  than  ano- 
ther.    We  all  alike  defire  to  reft  in  peace,  and 
in  our  confecrated  ground  fo  may  they  ever  reft ! 
who  yet  unfeelingly  exclude*us  from  theirs  upon 
the  continent.— But  furely  the  ftorm  which  ga- 
thers over  all  our  heads,  and  has  already  begun 
to  fall  on  theirs,  will  unite  all  fefts,  all  ranks, 
all  denominations  of  Chriftians  to  defen<l  that 
religion  eftabliftied  in  the  facred  blood  of  our 
common  Mafter,    and  to   proteft   his  worfliip 
with  all  its  due  rites  and  folemn  appendages. 


RIDDLES,    REBUSES,    JENIGMAS,    CHARADES, 

HAVE  doubtlefs  a  very  clofe  affinity  without 
being  fynonymous  terms.  The  firft,  of  Saxon 
origin,  feems  to  imply,  from  ancient  ufage  of 
the  word  in  England,  fomewhat  like  a  trial  of 
flcill — as  the  Die  quihus  in  terris  among  the  Ro- 
mans. Riddle  me  this,  and  riddle  me  that,  is 
a  common  verb  in  our  old  poems,  for  Explain 
me  this,  and  expound  me  that.  So  late  as  Mil- 
ton we  read* — 

Be  lefs  abftrufe,  my  riddling  days  are  o'er — 

from 
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from  the  mouth  of  Sampfon  Agoniftes.  A 
RIDDLE  however,  now,  in  mere  converfation 
language,  means  little  elfe  than  an  ^enigma, 
and  little  more  ihan  what  Pere  BouhourSy  in  Les 
Memoires  de  TrevouXy  defcribes  as  a  fubtle  and 
ingenious  difcourfe  including  fome  concealed 
meaning. 

When  Hempe  is  fpun, 
England's  done^ 

was  an  ^enigmatical  prophecy.  Lord  Bacon  fays, 
which  the  riddlers  of  his  time  conftrued  thus : 
That  after  ffenry,  JEdward,  A/ary,  Philip,  and 
Elizabeth  had  reigned — England  fhould  be  no 
more— or  England  Ihould  ceafe^  was  the  word : 
and  fo  it  did,  fays  he,  in  a  manner,  for  after 
that  our  king's  ftyle  was  Great  Britain — the  inw 

tials  of  their  names  having  completed  the  word 
as  then  fpelt  Hempe. 

JEnigma  is  I  learn  of  Greek  derivation,  and 
the  oldeft  books  give  us  the  beft  examples — 
Sampfon's  in  the  book  of  Judges — and  mytholo- 
gical ones  innumerable  at  a  time  when  almoft 
all  literature  was  drawn  from  -Sgypt,  the  true 
land  of  my^ery  and  hieroglyphic.  'Tis  now  a 
mere  fport  and  play  of  words,  and  ranks  among 
thofe  fpecies  of  falfe  wit  which  are  commendably 
exploded.  Yet  Dumay  the  agreeable  counfellor 
at  Paris,  after  he  was  blind,  fent  Menage  thefe 
two  lines,  having  previoufly  been  told  that  his 
friend  was  laid  up  with  the  gout : 

Qui  mala  noflra  tulit  praeftanti  dote  valebat. 
£de  Tiii  oomeny  dos  tibl  talis  erit. 

9.  To 
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To  which  Menage  ioilantly  replied  by  th'e 
{iervant  who  waited, 

CEdipodem  tecum  facio.     Tumet  aeger  uterque 
Pes  mihi.     Caligat  lumen  utnimque  tibL 

The  aixfwer  is  prettieft. 

In  GSdipus  alone  I  read 

Our  miferies  united ; 
My  lamenefs  was  to  bim  decreed^ 

His  eyes  like  yours  benighted*  * 

I  could  do  nothing  with  the  riddle  itfelf 
Mr.  Gray  did  me  the  honour  to  turn  it  thus : 

He  who  our  ills  united  bare» 

The  art  of  divination  knew ; 
If  you  the  prophet's  name  declarci 
«  I'll  hail  you  prophet  coo. 

And  while  the  world  owes  him  folid  obligations^ 
let  him  neither  be  angr)'  nor  aihamed  that  it 
fees  he  can  trifle  to  oblige  or  divert  a  friend. 

The  REBUS  meantime,  fuch  as  Menage  or 
Camden  defcribes,  is  a  ftill  meaner  contrivance, 
as  things  now  (land,  than  the  lafl  mentioned ; 
yet  an  acquaintance  with  them  may  ai&ft  men 
in  decyphering  old  families,  which  fhewed  their 
names  by  devices :  as  Sir  Anthony  Wingficld, 
who  with  the  crofs  and  red  rofe,  which  latter 
denotes  a  Lancaflrian  Partizan,  gave  a  wide 
extended  wing,  with  thefe  four  letters  round, 
F.  E.  L.  D.  while  Fuller  of  Rofe-Hill  chofe  for 
his  rebuSy  device,  or  exergue, 

A  Rqfr,  a  Hill,  an  £y^,  a  Loaf  and  a  fFett. 

Rofe 
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Rofe  Hill  I  love  weily  being  implied.  Thefe 
tricks  were  taught  us  in  the  early  ages  by  the 
French,  among  whom  they  are  ftilt  called  Fe- 
bus  de  Picardie.  But  they  have  been  always  ia 
the  world,  I  believe ;  nor  did  Lucius  Flonis, 
nor  Julius  Caefar  himfclf,  fcorn  a  contrivance' of 
the  fame  nature,  when  the  hiftorian  gave  a 
flower  fignifying  his  appellation,  as  Benveniato 
Garofani,  the  painter  in  the  fame  country,  did 
a  good  thoufand  years  after : — and  'tis  faid  by 
the  connoiffeurs  how  Julius  Caefaj:  put  an  ele- 
phant upon  his  coin,  becaufe  Cscfar  means^ele>- 
phant  in  the  Mauritanian  tongue.  Nay,  I 
doubt  not  but  the  Czary  which  means  Cafar, 
gives  a  true  rebus  at  this  very  day  in  the  order 
of  the  Elephant,  upon  that  very  principle.  The 
difcriminating  difTerence  feems  to  be  this :  the 
RIDDLE  may  be  profe,  and  the  fubjeA  is  totally 
at  his  choice  who  makes  it.  The  itNicMA 
Ihould  be  verfe,  and  a  (hort  diftich  is  moft  elat 
fical;  while  the  rebus  muft  include  a  namty 
which  to  the  exergve  is  not  neceffary. 

Charade  is  a  new  device  of  the  fame  kind. 
I  never  heard  its  origin,  but  know  that  when 
the  Speftator  had  driven  out  this  lafl:  abfurdi- 
ty,  and  Garrick  helped  its  exit  by  his  revival 
of  Abel  Drugger;  ingenious  dulnefs  invented 
a  new  one,  and  covered  our  fans,  fcreens,  &c. 
with  CHARADES  uewly  brought  from  France. 
The  fubtlety  here  confifts  in  making  two  dif. 
ferent  qualities  agree  in  a  third;  one  is  fuflS- 
cient  for  a  fpecimen  : 

M7 
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My  firft  runs  ai  you. 
My  fecond  runs  into  you» 
My  third  runs  through  you^ 

is  as  good  as  any  of  them :    ^is  buck-thorn  an^ 
fwers  the  defcription. 


RIDICULE,    RAILLERY,    DERISION,    BANTER, 

ARE  much  too  nearly  allied — ^yet  naturally 
at  a  good  diftance  from  ftrift  fynonymy ;  the 
fecond  and  the  fourth  being  agreeable  fources 
of  amufement  and  innocent  mirth,  while  the 
other  two  are  odious  and  terrifying.  Yet  no- 
thing is  furer  than  that  a  man,  or  fcience,  or  a 
quality  of  the  mind,  or  a  flight  affe^ation  in 
the  perfon  of  a  friend,  which  has  been  only 
once  thefubjeA  of  banter  or  raillery  in  a 
fet  of  gay  .  companions,  becomes  quickly  a 
theme  of  derision  to  fools,  who  learn  laugh- 
ing more  eafily  than  difcemment  in  the  choice 
of  obje£b  where  ridicule  is  juftly  permitted. 
Addifon,  though  poffeffed  of  humorous  powers 
beyond  every  other  writer  ito  our  language-— 
Shakefpeare  alone  excepted-r-detefts  all  drol- 
lery pn  ferious  fubjefts,  and  fays  in  his  Free- 
holder, that  a  quotation  out  of  Hudibras  fliall 
make  fome  blockheads  treat  with  levity  an  ob- 
ligation wherein  their  welfare  is  concerned  in 
this  world  and  the  next.  Such  raillery, 
adds  he,  is  enough  to  make  the  hearers  trem- 
ble.   And  I  do  think  the  fpirit  of  derision 

(become 
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(become  either  fo  natural  or  fo  infeftious  among 
Britons,  that  the  very  babies  of  our  ifland  are 
tainted  with  it)  never  did  find  a  way  to  gain 
applaufe  as  now  in  fashionable  circles,  till  my 
Lord  Shaftelbury  had  ftiown  us  how  happily 
jind  airily  we  might  laugh  at  Heaven  and  its 
judgments:  for   although    the    noble    author's 
own  fhafts  of  ridicule  were  feverely  and  with 
much  humour  retorted  upon  him  again  by  Man- 
deville,  in  the  firft  dialogue  of  his  fecond  vo- 
lume, where  the  laugh  and  parody  are  admira- 
ble; and  although  numberlefs    good    anfwers 
have  been  made  to  the  Charafteriftics,  one  in 
particular,  very  little  read,  in  a  novel  called 
The    Cry;    my    heart  prompts  me  to  fancy^ 
and  experience  confirms  the  notion,  that  fince 
that  book  appeared,  which  taught  mankind  how 
RIDICULE  alone  wad  to  be  confidered  as  a  teft 
of  truth,  every  charafter,    however  venerable 
by  virtue  of  conduft  or  dignity  of  fituation — 
every  tranfadlion,  however  trifling  in  itfelf,  has 
been  torn  out  and  hung  before  the  public  eye 
to  excite  derision  of  authority,  Ahd  promote 
BANi'ER  where  'tis  difficult  to  imitate  merit- 
South  fays,  that  it  was  out  of  Titus's  power 
not  to  be  derided,  but  in  his  power  not  to  be 
ridiculous ;    and  this  is  the  beft  comfort  for 
thofe  whofe  delicacy  has  fuffered  by  modern 
wit-    Yet  a  man  may  lofe   his  eye  from  the 
ftroke  of  a  boy's  pop-gun,  if  not  aware  of  its 
fudden  approach ;  and  'tis  obfervable  enough 
too,  that  as  the  prefent  are  beyond  all  preced- 

D  d  ing 
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ing  times  fruitful  ki  larcaftic  nl^^ftpirfietit,  fo  t 
i^coUeft  ho  age  lefs  fertile  of  elegaftt  htiiSi6iUr 
and  harmlefe  gaiety  than  the  pfefent-  BiT)ii(f 
mirth  and  coarfe  reprefentation  of  theikA  ihiiA- 
D^rs,  and  the  rough  fcened  of  life,  beft  fii  the 
attention  of  high  people  to  the  ftagie,  whete 
they  contemplate  the  tricks  of  Mift  Hoydte 
and  MHs  Tomboy  with  the  fiAe  difgrac^fiit 
cagemefs  that  detains  a  lower  fet  with  Hqtiorifh 
hope  of  feeing  fomewhat  at  a  pritit-fiiop  win* 
dow  capable  to  inflame  appetite  in  tmint^ec* 
lual  aiid  empty  youth,  ot  to  reftofe  it  in  de- 
bauched though  half  inert  old  ag^.  Stich  ii^ 
the  retrograde  progrefe  of  falfe  refincmemt,  and 
iU  direfted  opulence  :-^jiift  theme  of  indighmt 
fatire  to  thofe  who  write,  of  J)6inted  ItAiiiEUt 
to  luch  as  have  talents  for  conVe/fatidiL 


RULE,    SWAY,    GOVERNMENT^ 

ARE  not  precifely  fynonymous,  though  6tsii^ 
lar.  Sway  has  by  far  the  gentleft  meaning  of 
the  three  :  its  derivation  from  a  German  word 
fckwehen,  expreflive  of  undulatory  motion,  im- 
plies a  degree  of  fqftnefe  little  confonant  to  the 
other  two;  and  we  fay  without  impropriety 
civil  or  grammatical,  that  in  thofe  countries 
where  abfolute  rule  fits  defpotic  oh  the  lips, 
almoft  upon  the  eye  of  the  fovereign,  a  fa- 
vourite may  ftill  bear  confidcrable  sWay,  atid 
guide    to    his    own  fancy  the  fceptre    of  go* 

VERNMENT. 
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IriJLMHBNT.  If  wc  tum  our  looks  towards  the 
verbs  formed  from  thcfc  aouns,  we  jnay  like* 
wife  obferve  minds  of  peculiar  make,  whicb, 
tbotigh  they  refill  being  euiep,  will  eafily 
permit  their  opinions  to  be  led,  and  theiik: 
judgment  swayed  ;  and  'tis  well  knowa  that 
men  of  this  defcription  muft  be  gotehn^p  by 
influence ;  for,  as  a  great  ftatefman  of  old  fiiys> 
**  If  you  will  work  ou  any  man,  you  muft  eithcu^ 
know  his  nature  and  fafhions,  and  lb  lead  him  i 
or  hie  ends,  and  fo  perfuade  him ;  or  his  weidk' 
nefs,  and  fo  awe  him ;  or  his  intereils,  and  fo 
GOVERN  him."  "tis  therefore  that  I  now 
ceafe  to  wonder  whstt  thofe  people  would  hare/ 
who  complain  not  only  of  the  authority  but 
ihs  infitanci  of  government.  There  are  but 
three  ways  to  chooie  out  of:  we  muft  be  each 
wholly  independent  of  dther,  and, .  acknow-' 
ledging  no  bead  or  heads,  no  fubordinaticm, 
no  fociety,  live  like  fome  folitkry  Indians,  m 
a  ftate  of  total  freedom  from  every  divine  and 
every  human  tie  ;—*or  we  muft  be  gov  erne  p 
fimehow-^^ithct  by  rule,  as  a  huft)and  in  hia 
houfe,  where  all  acknowledge  his  atithority; 
or  like  a  wife  in  her  family,  who  swaVs  by 
influence,  and  holds  her  limited  power  hy 
perpetual  attention  Hot  to  difguft  by  its  too 
rough  exertion!.  I)efpotic  fovereigns  are  obey*- 
cd  ^s  the  ntan  in  this  cafe  ' — ^limited  monarchs 
are  contented  to  ctny  every  point  as  a  womui 
in  her  circle. 

And  win  their  way  hj  yielding  to  the  tide, 

D  d  a  only 
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only  adoptiAg  Ikill  inftead  of  ftrength.  Norded 
tells  us,  in  his  account  of  Cornwall,  fome- 
thing  concerning  the  Pendre  ftone  analogous 
enough  to  our  government  here  in  Great 
Britain. 

"  It  is  (fays  he)  a  rocke  upon  the  toppe  of 
a  hill  near  Blifton,  on  which  ftandeth  a  beacon, 
and  on  the  toppe  of  the  rocke  lycth  a  ftone, 
three  yardes  anda  haulfe  long,  four  foote  broad, 
and  two  and  a  haulfe  thkk ,'  and  it  is  fo  equally 
balanced  that  a  touch  may  move  it,  whereof  I 
have  had  true  experience.  Yet  whereas  a  man 
with  his  little  fnger  can  eafily  ftirr  the  fame, 
the  ftrength  of  many  men  cannott  ever  move 
it  or  remove  away.** 

If  therefore  people  fancy  there  is  fomething 
great  in  refufing  to  be  awed  by  majefty,  or 
RULED  by  power,  let  them  at  leaft,  like  their 
own  huge  and  ragged  maffes  of  ftone  in  Wilt- 
•  ftiire  and  in  Cornwall,  fliew  themfelves  eafy  to 
be  SWAYED  with  a  foft  touch  and  gentle  hand, 
nor  complain  alike  of  influeace  and  of  authority ; 
fince  we  fee  clearly  that  fojne  government  is 
neceflary  to  every  country :  and  how  fociety  is 
carried  on  where  all  will  bear  rule,  and  none 
will  fuflFer  it,  a  neighbouring  nation  ftiews. 
Let  ours  take  warning  from  a  dread  example, 
reflefting  that  thefe  monumental  ftones  would 
not  have  ftood  fo  long,  had  not  their  balance  been 
fo  nicely  kept.  The  venerably  ancient,  the  al- 
moft  felf-exiftent  rock  of  royalty  may  yet,  as 
\ve  fee,  be  at  length  deftroycd  by  mean  but 

long 
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long  continued  efforts  to  undermine  it ;  though, 
when  it  fplits,  infulting  curiofity  is  wounded  by 
the  fragments,  and  calm  fpedlators  lie  crufhed 
l^neath  its  fell :  while  fhefe  apparently  works 
of  art,  as  Bryant  judges  from  their  repetition, 
muft,  when  they  fink,  drop  all  at  once  toge- 
ther— fo  clofely  united  j^ire  the  fuftainers  and 
iufiained^ 


HURAIf    AND    RUSTIC 


MUST  neceffarily  feen)  fynpnymous  to  fa- 
jreigners,  who  fee  them  ufed  perpetually  for 
^ach  other  in  our  beft  authors — or  think  they 
4do— becaufe  the  words  arc  commonly  appro- 
priated with  a  feledlion  exaft  enough.  Eng- 
land, fay  we,  affords  more  fituations  that  one 
«nay  juftly  term  rural,  than  any  nation  or 
country  in  Europe ;  for  in  France,  Italy  and 
Germany,  at  leaft,  you  are  always  too  near,  or 
too  far  from  a  great  city ;  fo  that  the  promi- 
nent features  of  every  landfcape  exhibit  either 
wildnefs  approaching  to  barbarity,  or  eife  cul- 
tivation refembling  a  garden  more  than  fields  ;-— 
whereas  in  Great  Britain,  where  opulence  is 
more  diffufed,  and  knowledge  lefs  concentrated, 
Jf  ature  accepts  the  character  of  individuals,  and 
every  place  poffefTes  Ibme  s^reeable  ornaments 
which  tend  to  its  embellifhment — ^though  no 
fpot  is  by  the  accumulation  of  fuch  ornaments 
pade  more  fplendid  than  beautiful.  Rural 
^legance  is' the  pride  and.pleafure  of  our  hap- 

py 
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}>yiQaild,  whence  rt^stic  grofliiefs  and  rougli 
foenery  are  fp  nearlj  expelled,  that  ypu  feck 
for  them  in  vain  at  a  great  diftancc  from  the 
capital,  among  the  lakes  of\  Weftmoreland,  or 
^long  the  fea-coaft  of  Devonflaire.  Whepce  ouy 
faftidious  travellers,  perhaps, 

Tir^d  of  the  tedious  and  difrcli(h*d  g6od. 

Seek  for  their  folace  in  acknowledged  ill. 

Danger,  and  toil,  and  pain. 

Graham's  Telsmachus. 

We  climb  the  Alps,  in  Switzerland  and  Sa- 
vay,  or  journey  round  the  Hebrides  in  fearcb 
of  contraft  and  variety^  delighting  to  penetrate 
the  hidden  receiTes  of  Nature,  and 

Catt  her  where  Ihe  fit<*  alonCf 
MajcftiQ  on  her  cri^ggy  throne* 

Such  views  indeed  produce  magnificent  idetf 
in  the.  mind^  but  they  are  ideas  of  God,  not 
man.  Ht  always  feems  debafed  on  fuch  a  theatrcj 
and,  to  fay  true,  generally  aAs  his  part  upou 
them  with  rusticity  enough  ;  while  fb^ 
feigners  are  often  heard  to  admire  our  pea- 
fantry  both  ia  the  north  and  weft  of  England, 
each  with  bis  watcfa^  his  little  fhelf  of  books, 
irimmed  hedge,  clean  ihirt,  and  planted  garden ; 
Imjoylngthat  r9  r  al  fimplicity,and  elegant  com- 
petence—*glory  of  ftritons  !-*-great  and  enviable 
lefult  of  equal  laws  and  mild  adminiflration ! 

Lkt  them  itelMRtibcr  then  thofe  laws,  thofe  rightas. 
That  geaeross  pkin  of  powV  delrver'd  down 
From  age  to  age  by  thttr  renowned  forefatherSf 
So  dearly  boi^hty  th«  price  of  fo  much  blood. 

J\|kDiA0ii's  Cato. 

< 
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TO   SAUyTSa*   TO  JI^QITJ^R,   TO   LINQBR,    TO 
PELAY^   TO   BB  SJLUOOISH,   DILATORY, 

AND   T£9I0US. 

UNPtEASING  qualkies  varioully  expreffe4 
py  all  thefe  verbs  and  adverbs,  which  are  nearly 
^though  not  clofejy  fynonymous.— — We  apply 
fooie  of  them  to  perfpnp  chiefly,  and  {bme  to 
jthings. 

'Wliat  plaguee,  what  torments  are  in  (lore  for  theCy 
Thou  SLUGGISH  idler,  pilatory  flavei 

fays  the  Turk  ia  Johnfon's  Irene.  He  had  ijv 
4eed  an  ^verfion  to  fuch  people  amounting  al- 
moft  to  antipathy,  thojigh  he  conficjered  hini^ 
felf  among  the  number,  and  paffed  his  life  in 
forming  and  breaking  refolutions  of  ^ive  dili^ 
fience.  He  faid  that  the  verb  sapntejl  came 
originally  from  SainU  Terre  the  Holy  Land ;  for 
ijxat  ip  crufading  times,  when  a  fellow  was  found 
j^oiterinjo  about,  unable  or  unwiUiog  to  pvp 
.  Itpcount  of  hjimfelf  ai;id  his  defigns,  if  afked 
*  'whither  he  was  going,  the  ufiial  reply  was,  a  la 
Saint e  Terre :  ainkd  from  that  caufe,  people  who 
LINGERED  about  a  houfe,  trefpaffing  upon  that 
hofpitaiity  which  in  fuch  days  was  with  diffi- 
culty  refufed,  were  called  by  corruption  Sainte- 
terrers  and  saunterers.  Delay,  meantime, 
is  a  word  that  may  often  be  ufed  in  an  excel- 
lent  fenfe  as  a  part  of  policy  and  military  fkill : 
|yi«i^>V/coft4p^p/Ea.biv;5,  v,bo  we  ^e  told 

fayed 
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faved  Rome  by  procraftination,  and  drawing 
out  the  war  into  length  ;  fatiguing  his  enemy 
and  wearying  the  patience  of  troops,  who  fight-* 
ing  in  a  foreign  Jand  need  no  enemy  but  patience 
for  their  utter  extirpation  ;  while  }:hofe  who  die 
can  never  be  replaced,  and  every  village  af- 
fords refuge  for  the  aflailed,  and  ruin  to  the  af- 
failants. 

Fortune,  in  great  matters  as  well  as  fmall, 
refembles  the  market :  if  you  can  wait  a  while 
the  price  will  falL  That  delays  are  danger- 
ous is  on  the  other  hand  no  falfe  proverb  i  biit 
the  meaning  here  is,  whepi  you  come  to  the 
inoment  of  execution,  do  quickly  that  which 
you  have  conlidered  leifurely  ;  for  as  the  mo- 
tion of  a  boy's  top  turned  fwiftlj^  found  appears 

to  ftand  ftilli  fo  no  fecrecy  can  be  ever  con^- 
parajjle  to  celebrity  in  bufinefs.  That  arrow  is 
fureft  to  hit  the  mark  which  is  moft  fpddenly 
and  fwiftly  Ihprt. 

I  f^w  a  pretty  quibbling  epigram  once  upon 
a  rnan  whofe  name  was  Baddeley,  and  who  owed 

the  writer  money,  if  I  remember : it  rai^ 

thus : 

Delay  it  bad — and  I  may  fay, 
There's  nought  but  bad  in  BaJdclay. 


SEDITIONS,    TROUBLES,    FACTIONS,    DISTURB*- 

ANCEg, 

ARE  nearly  alKed  certainly,  yet  not  quite 
fynonymousjf    for  troubles  fpring  up  many 

'times 
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times  in  ftatcs  from  caufes  not  cafy  to  cure— as 
tedious  wars  abroad,  which  caufing  heavy  debts 
at  home,  produce  diftrefs  from  mere  inanition, 
Kke  the  alkaline  fever  brought  on  a  human  body 
by  too  long  abftia«ice  from  food.     There  are 
likewife  troubles  enough frofti repletion,  when 
ill  humours  are  afloat.     But  nations  not  kept 
ignorant  of  the  difeafe  or  remedy,  will  be  little 
fubjeft  to  DISTURBANCE,  cvcn  from  th$  worft 
of  thefe  caufes ;  having  learned  from  knowle<!^e 
of  paft  ages,  or  experience  of  prefent,  that  un- 
lefs  the  ftate  is  intrinfically  poor,  and  fo  en* 
feebled  from  lofs  of  commerce  that  it  can  with 
difficulty  reftore  itfelf  to  health  and  vigour,  or 
fuddenly  offended  by  innovations,  'twill  not  be 
eafy  to  excite  sedition  among  the  common 
people,  who  are  always  more  difpofed  to  quiet 
than  their  agitators  expedled  to  find  them ;  flow 
to  move,  although  powerful  when  once  fet  in 
motion ;    and  ever  more  inclined  by  nature  and 
cuftom  to  obey  the  King  de  fado,  than  any 
■  newly  fprung-up  body  of  nobles,  or  felf-created 
demagogues  delighting  in  confufion,  in  which 
our  enlightened  commonalty  fee  far  oflF  that  they 
Ihall  only  be  made  infbniments  of  advancement 
to  fellows  no  better  than  themfelves,  who  for 
the  purpofes  of  faction  climb  on  the  Ihoulders 
of  the  people  to  reach  at  and  deftroy  the  King's 
'  prerc^ative.     A  monarch  isfafe  againft  all  fuch, 
however,  while  he  poffeffes  the  good- will  of  his 
common  people;    and  every  child's  Pantheon 
c^n  remind  us^  that  when  the  inferior  deities, 

i»obles 
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nobles  of  the  iky,  made  a  faftious  coxubinatioa 
to  biad  or  confine  Jupiter,  Briareus  came  in 
with  hifi  hundred  hands  (meaning  the  multi-r 
tude),  and  unloofed  every  knc^.  But  although 
^  ilate  nicely  balanced  is  leall  fubjed  to  ferioua 
pisTUfLBANCES  of  auy  other>  it  may  naturally 
be  obnoxious  enough  to  petty  troubles,  a$ 
winds  are  always  higheft  wheii  the  fun  is  ii; 
Arie3  or  libra,  and  Eqj/mo&hl  i:i4^  are  pro^ 
verbial. 

Let  not  our  neighbours  fancy,  however,  that 
fuch  wear  put  our  (late.  Oppofition  is  exercife, 
imd  contributes  to  the  long  Ufe  of  a  mixed  goi^ 
vemment;  and  thofe  who  take  pains  to  con- 
vince us  that  every  briik  gale  mpft  needs  end  in 
a  hurricane,  lie  under  a  phyiical  as  well  as  a 
political  miftake.  The  dead  calm  that  precedes 
fuch  a  cotivulfiou  of  nature,  ix  of  civil  polity, 
is  the  dreadful  fymptom,  the  fignal  for  experi- 
enced pilots  to  draw  in  all  the  fails,  and  coUe^ 
ck>fe  together,  that  fi>  the  tempeft's  fury  may  bf 
(pent  in  vain* 


:  SENTIMENT,  THOUGHT,  NOTION,   OPINION, 

ARE  nefirly  fjmonymous  in  books,  but  nc^ 
in  talk,  where  the  firft  has  of  late  ufurped  a 
wider  dominion  than  our  tongue  regularly  grant* 
ed.  We  &y  in  good  ftri^efs,  how  'twas  our 
firm  OPINION  till  lad  week,  that  our  old  friend 
Ruggiero  had  more  whovqut  in  him^  and  bet- 
ter 
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i/Cf  tK>TioN8  both  of  honour  and  propriety,  thaa 
tkoft  to  betray  bis  sbntiments  at  the  requeft 
^f  a  pakry  creature^  who  courted  him  out  of 
them  for  interefted  puipoles  akme-— a  mere  fel£- 
lover,  who  would  willingly  fet  any  body's  houfe 
on  6r€  for  the  lake  of  roafting  her  own  eggs.^-^ 
This  example,  however,  is  exceedingly  impe^- 
te6t.  A  lady  of  delicacy  is  now  called,  I  know 
iiot  why,  a  lady  of  sentiment  ;  and  a  perfom 
who,  as  Addifon's  Sempronius  fays  of  Cato,  is 
grown  by  being  long  liflened  to,  ambifioufly  fin^ 
UntmuSj  has  been  of  late  derided  by  the  appel* 
iation  of  a  man  of  s£KTiM£NT«-^inallufion,  as  I 
iuppofe,  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  play>»«  ■■  Favourite 
dramas  have,  among  the  Engliih,  a  temporary 
influence  over  language  that  would  amaze  one. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Rebearfal  drove  out 
of  fafliionable  company  the  (illy  phrafe  of  Egad 
end  all  thai ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  Ihry- 
den's  Sir  Martin  cleared  the  elegant  ubles  of 
their  then  favourite  intercalatioa  In  Jmcy  Sir. 
New  ones  meanwhile  ipring  up  every  day,  like 
thefe,  dully  to  take  their  turn  and  be  forgotten, 
to  the  no  fmall  incumbrance  of  converfation, 
and  fatigue  of  one's  ear ;  for  living,  as  Collins 
faid»  under  the  dominion  of  a  word^  whether 
SENTIMENT,  or  rags,  or  i&rey  <^tple^€  ont^sfelf; 
or  whatever  abfurdity  determines  choice,  muft 
furely  be  a  defpicable  mode  of  proving  our  good 
breeding,  which  rather  confifis  in  the  art  of 
banifhiag  fuch  pedantry  than  inviting  it.  In- 
deed 4ie  pedantry  of  a  drawing*room  is  no  lefs 

offenfive 
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offenfive  than  that  of  a  coU^e,  or  an  army 
coffee-houfe^  or  a  merchant's  compting*honfe  ; 
«— all  are  tedious  and  difgraceful,  and  Ihould  t^ 
fwept  away.  Let  the  players  fet  the  example, 
and,  by  reforming  the  defpicable  cs^nt  of  their 
green-rooms,  (hew  themfelves  fit  to  mend  the 
foibles  of  the  age. 

When  the  old  poet  Maynard  came  to  Paris 
a  little  while  before  his  death,  whatever  he  faid 
one  night  almoft  when  his  friends  and  he  met 
at  a  uvem,  forae  or  other  of  them  cried  out, 
C^  tmt  la  tixji  plus  en  ufage.  Wearied  at  length 
with  their  falhionable  criticifms,  he  called  for  a 
(beet  of  paper,  and  wrote  thefe  verfes  upon  if 
impromptu  : 

En  chcTeux  blancs  il  me  faut  done  aller 
Comroe  un  enBint  tons  les  jours  a  recole  $ 
Que  je  ferois  fou  d'apprendre  a  parler, 
Lorfque  la  mort  Tient  m'6ter  la  paiolci 

How  fenlelefs  were  I  to  be  earned  along 
In  grey  hairs  to  your  new  modifh  fehool  1 

Sure  death  would  a  day  fooner  palfy  my  tongue| 
Should  It  prove  me  fo  errant  a  foo). 


SIGNS,    PICTURES    AT    SHOP-DOORS,    MARKS, 

TOKENS,     PAINTED    NOTICES    THAT 

SOMETHING    IS    SOLD    WITHIN. 

THE  firft  is  the  popular  word  for  what  the 
others  rather  defcribe  than  exprefs.  Swift  fays 
fomev/hat  haftily,  that  wit  and  fancy  are  ngt 

employe^ 
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employed  in  any  one  article,  fo  much  as  in  the 
contriving  of  signs  to  hang  before  houfes.  I 
rather  think  that  it  requires  fome  wit  and  fancy 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  many  yet  unintelligi* 
ble  ones ;  though  the  Spedator,  and  iince  him 
the  Looker-on,  in  a  paper  fuggeiled  by  a  friend, 
have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  fubjeft;  a 
very  trivial  one  to  people  like  that  friend  capable 
of  benefiting  literature  by  things  of  greater  im- 
portance. 

In  the  thirty.fecond  number  of  the  laft-men- 
tioned  paper,  however,  we  firft  are  informed 
that  'tis  to  the  heraldic  diftinftion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring noblemen  that  we  are  obliged  for  the 
multitude  of  monfters — as  the  Red  Lion,  the 
Black  Swan,  Blue  Boar,  &c.  a  Swan  fable,  » 
Boar  azure,  a  Lion  gules,  &c.  being  the  coat 
armour  of  fome  man  of  confequence  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  is  fo  true,  that  the  Har- 
court  Arms,  the  Pembroke  and  Marlborough 
Arms  are  even  now  hung  as  signs  in  the  vi- 
cinage of  Blenheim,  Wilton,  or  Nuneham. 
The  Green  Man  is  however  an  exception :  he 
is  I  believe  an  aUufign  to  Bold  Robin  Hood ; 
and  if  the  fize  of  the  pidlure  admits.  Little  John 
is  commonly  vifible  in  the  perfpe£live.  The 
Two  Maidens  at  or  near  Kennelworth,  one 
with  a  red  rofe,  and  I  think  dreffed  in  pink 
too;  the  other  with  a  white  rofe,  are  appar 
rently  the  Princeffes  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  fet 
up  by  fome  wife  fellow,  who  refolved  to  enter- 
fain*  the  partifans  of  both  families  at  his  houfe, 

if 
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if  poflSble.  SrGNs  an<f  tokens  of  cverjr  fort^ 
however,  are  going  out,  in  proporfioo  aa  litc^ 
ratnre  comes  in^  Formerly  brothers  or  friends, 
married  and  fettled  in  different  and  diAant 
provinces,  fent  tokens  to  each  other,  as  proofe 
of  their  yet  continued  exiftence  and  weMare ; 
but  now  the  conveyance  of  letters  by  regular 
ports  is  eftabliffied,  fuch  marks  are  renderedf 
tinneceflary.  The  cuftom,  however,  ft  ill  ob- 
tains in  Poland,  I  underftanc^  and  is  fcarcely 
trom  out  in  Moravia.  Si  gns  at  elegant  traders'" 
will  very  foon  be  out  of  cnftom,  I  fee  plainly. 
Brewers  were  wont  to  fct  up  an  Anchor  or  a 
Peacock,  &c.  but  they  are  fallen  into  difufe  ; 
and  Irecolleft  no  si  on  at  any  banker's  now, 
tinlefs  the  Three  Squirrels  ftill  ftand  in  view  at 
Temple  Bar ;  which,  from  the  analogy  perhaps 
between  that  hoarding  animal  and  a  money- 
dealer's  fliop,  may  have  been  longer  prefcrv- 
ed  than  the  reft.  Tis  now  growing  familiar, 
I  obfervc,  to  write  the  Prince's  Head,  or  the 
White  Lion,  inftead  of  painting  them ;  and 
fome  would  certainly  be  with  difficulty  re^ 
prefented  to  the  eye,  as  a'  Nimble  Nine-pence, 
which  was  nothing  more,  probably,  than  a  lit- 
tle coin  twirled  about  as  the  defignation  of  a 
gaming-houfe.  The  Round  of  Beef  at  fome 
cook's  (hop  near  St.  Giles's  tempted  Cox  the 
merry  dancing-mafter,  of  facetious  memory, 
when  he  faw  thefe  words  under.  Good  boiled 
beef  hof  every  day,  to  nib  the  top  of  the  k 
out,  fo  that  it  ftood  thus,  not  every  day ;  and 

the 
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tlic  J^cdple  did  iM>t  know  vrherc  to  upply  for 
theirdinnerd ;  fo  looked  them  out  anothei*  plac^ 
for  that  pBrpofe. 

Pioiis  SIGNS  too,  as  the  Lamb  and  Standard, 
from  a  verfe  in  St.  John's  Apocalypfe ;  tktt 
Dove  and  Mitre,  which  ftill  remains  at  Here^ 
ford ;  with  the  Nun  and  Crucifix,  &c.  wear  out 
every  day,  as  religion  grows  more  delicate  and 
lefs  fervent  among  us.  The  Hare  running  over 
the  Heads  of  Three  Nuns,  which  nfedto  ftand 
at  Charing  Crofs,  was  manifeftly  nothing  more 
than  bad  fpelling.  Nuns  of  fome  reUgious  or* 
ders  wear  a  hair  cloth  or  cilice  next  theit 
fkin,  for  pnrpofes  of  mortification,  and  this  ar- 
ticle was  fold  at  the  linen-drapers',  who  fumiih* 
ed  the  whole  of  their  drefs ;  but  the  practice 
growing  obfolete,  I  fnppofe,  and  the  idea  ftill 
eontinning  of  fome  connexion  betwixt  a  nun 
and  a  hair  Ikin,  they  thought  it  a  hare  Ikin, 
and  fet  up  the  figure  of  that  animal  accord^- 

ingly. 

Enough  on  this  fynonymy  of  signs  and 
MARKS  and  TOKENS  at  Jbap^dborsj  whence  they 

will  foon  be  baniihed,    I  believe. Under 

f he  article  symbol  much  will  occur  of  ferious 
t&atter  siGN\&tA  by  vifible  figu&es,  marks, 

alld  TOK^ENS. 


— .  .    ( 

SDLI-Y,   lOKORANT,   SENSEJLESS, 

AftE  not  lynonymous,  except  in  the  mouths 
and  opinions  of  fuch  as  are  senseless  by  na- 
ture. 
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ture,  or  ignorant  wtth  regard  to  laHguage.^ 
Dr.  Johnfon  ufed  to  fay,  and  I  have  read  k 
recorded  by  fome  of  his  biographers,  that  the 
Reaping  loads  of  literature  on  a  head  unftir- 
niihed  with  the  praecOgnita  of  •  kn^wladge^  a 
SENSELESS  foul,  a^  he  often  called  fuch  peo- 
ple, was  like  fetting  diamonds  or  other  pre* 
cious  jewels  in  lead,  which  could  but  obfcure 
the  luftre  of  the  ftone,  and  make  the  pofTefTor 
aftiamed  on'jt. 

Had  he  lived  in  Italy,  this  dbfervalion  had 
been  loft ;  for  as  among  our  countrymen  may 
be  found  many  men  of  very  mean  and  limited 
pow:ers,  who  yet  are  excellently  taught,  and 
for  that  reafon  far  from  ignorant,  although 
SILLY  enough  on  occafions  where  no  fcience 
comes  in  play,  and  matters  of  mere  common 
fenfe  are  made  the  fubjefts  of  converfatioil — fo 
in  Italy,  where  little  cultivation  is  thought  ne- 
ceffary,  'tis  exceedingly  rare  to  hear  a  gentle- 
man or  lady  difgrace  themfelvesby  a  senseless 
or  weak  manner,  either  of  ading  or  of  fpeaking, 
however  ignorant  they  may  prove  of  what 
we  Englifh  confider  as  almoft  indifpenfable  li- 
terature— the  knowlec^e  of  our  own  tongue, 
for  example,  and  fo  much  of  geography  as  may 
keep  us  from  beuig  told  impoffibilities,  and 
then  laughed  at.  An  inftance  will  contribute 
to  explahi  my  meaning,  in  thefe  pofitions. 

The  Spanifti  ambalTador  to  our  court  in 
Charles  the  Second's  time  was  accounted,  and 
juHl}',  a  man  of  large  capacity, .deep  political 

thinking, 
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thinking,  a^ive  in  bufinefs,  and,   in  a  word, 
far  too  cunning  for  our  thonghtlefs  monarch's 
counfellors  to  cope  with ;  but  sdthough  nothing 
lefsthan  sillt,  he  fet  thofe  olaughing  at  his 
IGNORANCE  to  whom  hc  was  himfelf  fuperior 
in  parts  and  judgment,  wh«ai  the  Royal  Society 
being  defirous  of  putting  in  praAice  Torrloelli's 
experiments,  thought  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  a 
good  place  to  prove  their  efficacy,  and  deputed 
two  fnei^ers  to  folicit  from  his  excellency  let- 
ters -  of  recommendation  for  the  Canary  Hies. 
The  ambalTador  meantime,  never  doubting  but 
that  their  intention  was  to  fetch  away  wine,  not 
knowledge,  enquired  what  quantity  they  pro- 
^ofed  bringing  home ;  to  which  when  the  depu- 
;ties  replied,   that  their  bufinefe  was  only  to 
'Weigh  the  air  upon  the  motmtain's  top,  he  drove 
them  from  his  houfelike  madmen,  and  ran  him- 
ielf  to  Whitehall,  crying  out  that  fome  crazy 
'Englilhmen  had    infulted  his  avocation,    and 
begged  permiffion  to  weigh  the  air  in  his  maf- 
ter*s  dominions — as  if  fuch  things  were  poffible. 
Charles  and  his  brother,  who  were  no  mean 
philofophers,  concealed,  from  good  breeding, 
their  contempt  of  this  ignorant  Spaniard ;  but 
the  impoffibility  of  weighing  air  foon  became  a 
hack  joke  amoD^  the  courtiers  to  divert  the 
king  in  private.     But  why  look  fo  far  back  ? 
An  intelligent  nobleman  from  the   Continent 
afked  me  not  more  than  feyen  years  ago,  where 
that  Mr.  Londini  lived,  that  made  fo  piany  and 
fo  good  Qiufical  inftruments,  particularly  the 

£  e  piano 
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piano  c  fortes,  which  always  bore  his  name  in 
front.  This  was  being  fomewhat  behind  hand 
with  the  reft  of  mankind,  no  doubt,  yet  was 
there  no  intelleftual  weaknefs  difcoverable,  but 
the  contrary;  and  a  man  lefs  silly  or  sense-- 
LESS  than  he  have  I  not  often  known. 

Of  Ejaglifh  fimplicity  combined  with  found 
learning,  numberlefs  examples  crowd  about 
one's  remembrance,  and  prefs  for  the  place  of 
diftinftion.  The  firft  that  prefents  itfelf  is  that 
of  a  gentleman  eminent  for  claflic  knowledge, 
a  capital  orientalift,  and  a  perfon  to  whom  the 
laft  related  ftory  will  be  nwft  welcome  if  he 
reads  it.  Returning  from  India  once,  he  fhew-r 
ed  me  a  curious  gem  given  him  by  fome  prince 
of  the  country,  its  colour  a  rich  heavy  green, 
its  thicknefs  aftonilhicg^  and  the  degree  of 
tranfparency  vifible  in  fo  folid  a  body — wonder* 
ful.  I  admired  its  uncommon  beauty  and  va- 
lue, and  loft  fight  of  the  poffeffor  for  three  or 
four  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  chance 
threw  us  once  more  into  the  fame  affembly* 
room,  but  in  a  different  part  of  Europe.  I 
hoped  his  gem  was  fafe.  Oh  yes !  replied  my 
countryman,  *tis  cut  into  a  ring  now,  and  has 
half  ruined  me  in  paying  for  the  inftruments  it 
broke  during  the  operation  ;  for,  continued  he, 
'tis  very  near  a  diamond  itfelf:  but  we  fplit  it 
up  at  laft,  and  I  made  fuch  a  jeweller-^-naming 
him— engrave  a  figure  on  it,  that  it  might  be 
inferejiing.  What  figure?  faid  I  anxioufly. 
Why,  ^aith,  madam,   I  cannot  tell;    I  have 

fcarce 
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fcarce  looked  at  it  fince ;  but  it  was  what  the 
goldfarith  thought  proper — for  there  fliould  be 
foxne thing  on  a  ring,  you  know.    Was  not  this 
conduA  and  mode  of  reafoning    senseless? 
Do£^  Johnfon's  ftory  of  a  young  woman  he 
once  knew,  who  lajid  by  the  bones  off  her  own 
plate  at  dinner,    when  flie    had  been  eating 
chicken,  to  feed  a  frietid's  horfe  whom  fhe  ex- 
peded  to  call  in  the  evening,  ufed  to  furnifh  us 
matter  of  difpute.     I  thought  her  an  icUof,  while 
he  contended  that  fli'e  was  only  ignorant  of 
.what  a  milliner's  'prentice  had  no  means  of 
jknowing. '   She  did  not  betray  fymptoms  of  folly 
in  her  bufinefs,  laid  he,  nor  yet  dream  of  laying 
up  oats  and  hay  to  feed  the  lap-dog— rhowever 
ihe  might  miflake  the  nature  of  an  animal  who 
jcame  little  in  her  way,  and  might  be  camivo- 
jrous  for  aught  ftie  had  opportunity  to  obferve. 
Somethi^  however  muft,  I  believe,  haye  been, 
radically  and  from  the  beginning  defefitive  in  a 
mind  fo  senseless,  that  it  could  not  at  the  age 
of  twenty  years  procure  to  itfelf  better  informa- 
tion than  this* 


TO  SLIP,    TO  SLIDE. 

XH^Sp  verbs  are  fo  very  clofely  allied,  that 
foreigners  wiU  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  choofing 
^hj^wrojig;  yet  m:e  re^fon  and  inllinft,  as  Mr. 
,pope;^ys,  tK?/  F^ 

^oreierieparat^,  yet  for  ever  near. 

Ee  2  The 
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The  fynonymy  is  by  no  means  exz,£k,  and 
thofe  who  are  not  attentive  may  be  eafily  led  to 
SLIP,  or  to  make  a  slip — ^for  fo  a  flight  error  is 
often  called  in  Englifti :  but  fhould  you  in  that 
very  cafe  fay  fuch  a  perfon  has  made  a  slide, 
all  would  laugh;  only  becaufe  in  figurative 
language  the  laft  word  is  feldom  ufed  in  a  bad 
fenfe ;  and  thou^  Thomfon  does  bid  the  ladies 
take  care  of  their  sliding  hearts  oddly  enough, 
it  would  not  be  borne  in  converfation.  In  its 
diredl  fenfe  too,  natives  know  inftin&ively  the 
quantity  of  meaning  each  word  bears,  and  the 
moil  illiterate  mother  bids  her  little  boys  take 
care  not  to  slip  down,  when  they  go  purpofely 
o'sLiDiNGOn  the  ice:  although  ihe  may  not 
have  feen  the  French  epigram  upon  fbme  youn^ 
men  fkaiting : 

3ur  iin  mince  cryftal  PhyTcr  coodutt  leure  pas, 

Le  precipice  eft  fout  la  glace : 
Telk  eft  de  oos  pbifirft  la  legere  furfaccy 

Giiflezi  mortels!  n'appuyez  pas, 

Thus  o'er  the  dangerous  gulf  below 

Is  pleafure's  slippery  furface  fpread; 
On  tender  fteps  with  caution  go. 

They  fooneft  fini;  who  boldeft  tread. 

And  ^is  no  incurious  or  iifelefc  reflexion  to  ob- 
ferve  how  from  this  uncertain  operation — thi3 
SLIPPING  of  one  fmooth  body  over  another— ^ 
the  ftudy  of  mechanics  has  found  out  the  fecret 
to  draw  our  moft  infallible  and  perfeA  method 
of  gauging,  meafuring,  &c.  without  any  ajQift- 
gnce  from  compafles ;  merely  by  the  sliding 

of 
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of  one  part  of  an  inflrument  againft  another— 
while  the  fupetincejfus  radeni^  in  Everard's  fa- 
mous machine,  gives  the  anfwer  on  a  marked 
rule  to  men  no  way  ikilled  I  fuppofe  in  mathe- 
matics ;  a  common  e±cifeman  being  able  to  tell 
upon  infpeAion  the  contents  df  a  caflc  of  what- 
ever magnitude,  to  aii  exa£lnefs  that  would  ' 
puzzle  a  philofopher.  On  thefe  occaiions  won-' 
der  is  the  natural  confequence  of  inexperience, 
nay,  the  proper  confequence;  for  blockheads 
only  will  fail  to  be  furprifed  when  they  fee  an 
effed  produced  without  an  apparently  adequate 
caufe.  And  here,  although  I  may  juftly  be 
chained  with  ^{/>m^  my  ground  and  sliding 
away  from  the  fubje6l,  I  cannot  forbear  relat- 
ing a  flory,  which,  if  it  has  not  already  got  into 
print,  may  feiye  to  (how  the  juft  amazement  of 
favage  nations  at  European  ingenuity. — ^An  Eng- 
liih  gentleman  walked  into  the  woods  of  Ame- 
rica with  a  friend,  taking  as  a  guide  with  them 
however  an  Indian  youth.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
day's  amufement  they  feparated,  and  one  of 
them  finding  fome  curious  fruit  or  berries,  fent 
them  to  his  companion  by  the  lad,  with  a  note 
of  their  number  traced  by  his  pencil  on  a  bit  of 
paper.  Some  being  lofV  on  the  way,  he  who 
received  the  prefent  reprimanded  the  bringer 
for  eating  or  lofing  them,  and  drove  him  back 
for  more.  The  gentleman  fent  him  again  with 
the  number  marked  on  the  note,  which  proved 
the  boy  had  played  the  fame  trick  with  this  fe- 
cond  parcel  as  with  the  firfl»  and  procured  him 

anew 


^    J.    i 
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a  new  fcolding.  The  Indian  now  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  kiffed  the  paper;  which,  fays  he, 
I  found  out  was  a  witch  or  conjurer  the  firft 
time ;-?— but  now  he  has  proved  his  power  fuper- 
natural  indeed,  becaufe  he  tells  that  wlikh  he 
did  not  fee :  for  when  I  flung  away  thefe  laft  bef- 
ries  for  experiment  fake,  1  took  cafe  to  slip  the 
note  under  ajione^  that  it  might  not  kriow  what 

was  paffing. 

.^— ——■■■— 

SLOPE,    DECLIVITY. 


■  J  .*. . 


MANKIND  having  obferved,  no  doubt, 
bow  beautiful  nature  is  in  her  fpontanecfus  un^ 
dulations;  how  graceful  is  the  slope,  and  how 
elegant  the  declivity;  thought  they  would 
cmbcllifli  their  inclofures  with  artificial  iinita*^' 
tion  of  fuch  charms,  and  contrived  the  terrace 
built  upon  a  slope  in  the  very  early  dayis  of 
building  and  horticulture.  Semiramis's  hang- 
ing gardens  are  an  inftance  of  this  amufement's 
antiquity ;  the  glacis  in  fortification  affords  daily 
proof  of  its  ufefulnefs,  while  \\ic  Jli^pery  turf 
betrays  the  affailants  to  their  ruin,  and  well  de- 
ferves  its  name;  which  ftiould  not  be  confound- 
cd  with  that  of  counierjcarp^  this  laft  relating 
merely  to  the  pointed  fhape  or  form  of  the 
glacis;  and  is  taken  from  a  woman's  Ihoe,  or 
clog;  contra fcarpa.  So falhionable  were  thefe 
acclivities  in  our  own  pleafure-grounds,  forty 
years  ago,  that  we  find  Pope  ridiculing  them  in 
his  admirable  Epiflle  upon  Tafte : 

Aud 
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And  when  up  ten  hetpjhfei  yon*|oe.draggM  yonr  thighsy 
Juft  at  his  ftady-door  he'll  Uefs  your  eyc«« 

Such  perverfeneft  was  well  exploded ;  and 
a  more  pleafing  though  lefs  elaborate  imitation 
of  nature  called  in  to  fupply  its  place.  The 
Ifola  Bella  upon  Lago  Maggiorii  notwithftanding, 
owes  its  peculiar  beauties  to  a  fittiilar  conftruc- 
tion  of  terrace  and  turf-afcent ;  nor  can  any  dif- 
pofition  of  ground  produce  an  efFeft  equally 
ftriking  and  lovely— -fo  certain  is  it  that  we 
ihould 

Confult  the  genius  of  the  place  in  all ;  ^ 

nor  haftily  condemn  an  ornament,  which,  though 
incapable  of  embellifliing  one  fpot,  may  yet  in* 
creafe  the  elegance  of  another : — ^the  lefs  haftily 
ihould  we  condemn  this,  as  it  is  generally 
thought  ^  line  laid 


SLOPING   OR   OBLIQUELV 

MAY  be  confidered  as  more  beautiful  per  /a 
than  a  fljMiight  one.  We  leave  the  waving  or 
curve  line,  emphatically  acknowledged,  iince 
Hogarth's  time,  as  the  precife  line  of  grace,  out 
of  the  queftion;  indeed  neceffarily,  becaufe 
though  SLOPING  it  is  not  gbliqjcje. 

EXAMPLE* 

The  fun's  path  (as  the  Zodiac  is  popularly 
called)  defcribes   that   emiiifehtly  perfeft  line 

whofc 
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whofe  curve  is  confidered  by  Hogarth  as  effeH- 
tial  to  true  beauty,  whilft  the  angle  that  line 
makes  with  the  equator  is  juftly  called  the* 
OBLiQjjiTY  of  the  ecfiptic,  which  fome  authors 
— Chevalier  de  LouviUe  in  parficular— wifh  to 
believe  diminKhes  perpetually. — Had  his  calcu- 
lation of  half  a  minute  loft  every  fifty  years 
been^  exa&,  however,  our  fphere  would  have 
been  no  longer  an  oblioj^e  one ;  and  we  who- 
inhabit  the  temperate  zones  would  no  longer 
have  experienced  the  inequality  of  nights  and 
days. 


SLY,    ARTFUL,    CUKNIISTG,    CRAFTY,    INSmtOUST,. 

KNOWING. 

THESE  odious  adjeftives,  alike  defcriptive 
©f  one  mean  perfeftion,  are  furely  not  far  from 
an  eza£l  fynonymy.  Yet  the  truly  artful 
man,  whofe  long  praftice  makes  him  an  adept 
in  the  croaked  paths  which  lead  to  the  temple 
of  this  left-handed  wifdom,  will  not  only  be 
CRAFTY  in  his  deep-laid  defigns  to  arrive  there, 
but  cunning  enough  to  conceal  his  intention  of 
ftarting  at  all,  and  insidious  to  catch  and 
overthrow  his  competitors  in  the  race,  by  keep- 
ii^  at  a  diftance  perha-ps,  and  watching  the 
others' fall  with  what  Milton  fo  finely  terms  sly 
circumfpeftion,  when  he  defcribes  Satan  as  the 
original  inventor  of  thefe  qualities,  found  by 
him  efficacious  to  obtain  our  firft  parents'  ruin. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  by  legerdemain  beft  pack  the  cards, 
however,  are  often  moft  unfkilful  at  the  game ; 
and  I  have  read  m  fome  old  Englifh  author, 
that  the  cunning  fellow's  mind  is  like  an  ill- 
built  houfe ;  full  of  convenient  clofets,  and  fe- 
cret  pafTages,  with  excellent  back-flairs ;    but 
never  a  good  room  or  handfome  entrance.-^—- 
DoAor  Goldfmith,  in  his  charming  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  fays,  the  knowing  one  appears  to 
hirii  the  fooUihefl  blockhead  of  all,  when  his 
life  and  fyflem  come  to  be  reviewed :  He  tricks 
'  his  honeft  neighbour  once  o'year  at  the  fair, 
yet  is  always  himfelf  leading  a  life  of  anxiety 
and  efcape — dying  at  laft  probably  in  fome  pri- 
fon;   while  the  farmer  he  cheated  grows  rich, 
and  happy,  aiid  fat,  and  gives  good  portions  to 
his  family,  without  having  ufed  any  arts  but  in- 
dufbry,  or  ftudied  inventions  except    how  to 
pay  his  debts  pundually,  and  buy  goods  at  the 
beft  market.    The  wofd  knowing  is  however 
a  vulgar  one,  as  it  belongs  to  a  pedantry  in  ufe 
among  gamefters,  horfe-jockeys,  &c. 


^ . 


SNEAKING,   CROUCHING,   SERVILE  ;     MEANLY 

OBSEQUIOUS. 

IN  thefe  lynonymes,  as  in  fome  few  others, 
we  (hall  find  that  although  the  words  of  claflic 
derivaticm  are  neateft  and  moft  elegant,  the 
Saxon  ones  carry  a  fbronger  energy  and  bolder 
expreffion.— Pope  cboofes  the  meaner  word  for 

that 
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that  very  reafon,  in  his  poeril  to  Lord  Oxford, 
where  he  fays. 

When  Interefl  call'd  off  all  her  sneaking  traiD^ 
And  all  the  obligM  defert-^— and  aiH  the  vain. 

Servile  would  hare  been  too  foft  to  exprefs 
his  juft  indignation  at  a  condnft  experienced 
by.  many  people  befide*s  Harley,  the  nation's 

.  great  fupport,  as  the  poets  delighted  to  call  him. 

.  Many  fentences,  meantime,  might  be  contrived 
to  call  thefe  adverbs  very  clofe  together  without 
imputation  of  tautology,  were  we  to  fay  that 
thofe  SNEAKING  half-ucgleded  flatterers  that 
cling  round  all  who  have  either  fortime  or 
power,  hoping  by  mean  obseqjjiousness  to 
obtain  their  favour,  are  ever  fixft  and  likelieft 

.  to  carry  their  sekvile  talents  to  another  houfe, 
when  they  fee  that  fhut  up,  which  onca  was 

.  open  to  receive  and  entertain  them  as  friends. 
He  too  who  frights  a  whole  family  by  his  vehe- 
mence, and  tyrannizes  over  a  fickly  wife,  and 
poor  dependant  fifter,  who  marr)dng  ill  in  her 
early  youth  came  back  a  widow  in  five  years, 
with  two  babies  deftitute  of  provifion,  and  is 
forced  to  cultivate  a  crouching  temper,  to 
pj»Q^cure  from  this  wretch  a  precarious  fubfift- 
jencc — 'is  probably,  when  you  have  followed 
him  to  another  table,  the  moft  sekvile  ad- 
mirer of  fome  haughty  dtmagogue,  head  of  his 

party,  who 

Bawl  for  freedom  in  tl.c'i   fenfclds  mood, 

asr 
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as  Milton  fays ;  4nd,  while  they  exert  the  fe- 
vereft  difcipline  in  their  own  Families,  profefe 
an  ardent  love  of  liberty ;  defiring,  however,  as 
it  fhould  feem,  nothing  much  more  or  better 

than  the  power  of  exerting  rough  ruky  though 

•  ••■'.. 

they  will  not  fubmit  to  endure  even  the  gen- 
tieft  fway. 


SOIL,    EARTH,    GROUND, 

ARE  not  f3nionymous.  We  fay  the  wifeft 
man  now  on  earth,  not  on  ground,  becaufe 
we  mean  of  the  whole  earth  coUedlively  when 
fpeaking  thus  in  hyperbole.  Yet  foreigners  will 
immediately  recoiled  Pope's  verfes,  which  nm 
perfeAly  right  too,  as  contradidlory  to  my  af- 
fertion ; 

.   Led  by  her  hand,  he  fauntcrM  Europe  round. 
And  gathered  every  vice  on  Chriftian  ground^ 

Here,  however,  is  no  contradiftion  j  'tis  hyper- 
bolical certainly,  but  the  ground  is  pointed 
out.  When  we  fay,  Such  a  country  is  our  na- 
tive SOIL,  'tis  always  half  in  a  figurative  fenfe, 
as  if  we  cREwthtxty  and  could  not,  like  fome 
vegetables,  bear  tranfplantation.  The  word  is 
peculiarly  energetic  in  the  mouth  and  from  the 
charader  of  Eve,  whofe  inexperience  calls  forth 
all  our  tendernefs,  when  fhe  exclaims, 

Maft  1  then  leave  thee,  Paradife ! 
Thee,  native  soilI 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  are  (peaking  with  agricolifts  wilt 
obferve,  that  soil  is  the  word  in  ufe  when  w^ 
defcribe  the  nature  of  its  two  fynonymes,  im- 
properly fo  called :  but  they  who  pay  juft  at- 
tention to  man's  original  and  proper  employ- 
ment, know  that  when*  tBey  till*  the  ground, 
various  kinds  of  soils  are  prefented  to  their 
examination,  among  which  that  we  call  loam 
is  fuppofed  to  poffefs  the  properties  of  real  and 
genuine  earth  above  all  the  reft ;  and  'tis  ob- 
ferved,  I  think,  that  the  fuperftrata  are  conv- 
monly  moft  excellent  in  hot  countries,  the  fub- 
ftrata  in  cold. 

SAXONTy  fo  named  perhaps  from  itsnnmer* 
ous  and  beautiful  precious  JlontSy  though  lying 
north,  contains  a  wonderful  quantity  of  phlo* 
gifton  below,  to  compenfate  for  thofe  clear  / 
frofts  which  pinch  the  furface  of  the  earth  in 
that  diftrift ;  and  one  of  the  brighteft  gems  I 
ever  beheld  was  found  in  a  much  colder  climate 
ftill — La  Terra  di  Labrador.  This  curiofity  was 
Ihewn  me  in  the  Emperor's  mufeum,  where  the 
gentleman  who  accompanied  us  about,  took  the 
kind  pains  to  inform  me  of  the  fa£l  and  reafon  ; 
faying,  he  doubted  not  but  the  soil  there, 
meaning  near  Hudfon's  Bay,  might  by  dint  of 
cultivation  produce  much  riches ;  and  what  I 
fhall  have  the  honour  to  tell  you  concerning 
France  is  (continued  he)  worth  your  remem- 
bering  that  where    the   fuperficies  of  the 

ground   is  fo  fine   and  fertile,    the   fubftrata 
deny  all  reward  to  the  toils  of  us  dtep  fellows, 

ia 
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in  a  inannei*  not  to  be  cre^ed  but  by  tbofe 
who  are  Ikilled  in  the  nature  of  ^arth  and  its 
various  properties:  the  reafon^  he  added,  at 
Je^ft  the  immediate  reafoii,  id  want  of  necefiary 
phlogifion.  If  our  good  German  friend  be  now 
alive,  he  may  delight  to  draw  a  parallel  from 
the  SOIL  to  the  minds  of  thefe  Frenchmen,  and 
kindle  in  himielf  a  hope,  that  their  fire,  lying 
all  near  the  top,  may  foon  blaze  itfelf  away ; 
while  the  concentrated  warmth  of  Auftrian  cou- 
rage will  long  be  likely  to  invigorate  their  mea- 
fures,  their  country,  and  its  inhabitants,  as  the 
fteady  heat  of  coUeded  embers  is  feen  to  remain 
long  after  th^  flanie  is  cppfymedf 


SOURCE,    SPRINO,    FOUNTAIN,   WELL, 

ARE  not  fynonymous  to  the  naturalifts, 
though  nearly  fo  in  converfation.  We  call  thofe 
FOUNTAINS,  however,  which"  play  fo  beautiful- 
ly before  St.  ]Peter'^  church  at  Roqie ;  and  the 
extraordinary  water  which  takes  fire  with  a 
candle  at  Brofeley  in  England,  we  call  the  burn- 
ing WELL.  The  hot  sprinqs  at  Bath  mean- 
Itime,  and  the  mineral  ones  at  Aix  la  Chapelle^ 
are  Jnftly  famous ;  while  we  join  in  obferving 
how  flrange  it  is,  that  fo  great  a  river  as  the 
Kile  fhould  flow  firom  a  source  fcarce  difco- 
verable  by  travellers.  Source  and  spring  are 
ufed  figuratively  tooVwitji  great  familiarity,  but 
we  don't  fay  well  at  all,  except  in  a  pofitive 

fenfe ; 
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fenfe ;  and  though  we  agree  that  our  King  is 
the  FOUNTAIN  of  honour,  I  rcc^left  no  place 
where  the  other  word  admits  of  fuch  ufege.— « 
Source  of  my  life,  and  spring  of  all  our  ac- 
tions, are  common  figures  in  difcourfe  as  in 
writing. 


STY^E,    MANN5** 

I  jH AVE  read  fpmewher^  ^  pr^tty  Qbferv;i- 
tipn,  that  to  write  a  good  style  muft  have 
been  or^giijially  as  cparfe  and  as  pedanti^c  ^n  e^- 
preflipn,  as  we  now  think  it,  wh^n  a  rpugb 
"man,  inftead  of  praifin^  Cramer's  t^fte  ajid  flalli 
fays  he  plays  a  good  fiddle^  or  plies  his  flick  to  a  mir 
racle; — ^for  the  styjle  was  once  the  inflrument ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  there  may  be  ftill  many  a 
reader  at  Briftol,  who  delights  to  think  how 
Mifs  Hannah  More  is  a  fine  lady  at  her  pejv, 
upon  the  fame  principle ;  while  wits  and  fcholars 
and  critics  are  admiring  to  fee  fuch  valuable 
thoughts  delivered  in  fo  admirable  a  style. 

There  is  however  a  manner  diftinfl  from 
style  in  every  art,  fo  far  as  my  weak  fight  can 
penetrate  into  their  arcana :  fomething  like  the 
differences  in  natural  hiftory,  where  the  animal 
of  one  kind  is  refembled  by  fome  particular 
creature  of  another — which  is,  notwithftanding 
that  refemblance,  referred  yet  to  another  clafs. 
Johnfon's  style,  for  example,  is  my  Lord  Ba- 
con's ;  but  he  caught  a  fhade  of  Brown's  man- 
ner in  the  expreffion.     'Tis  well  known  that 

Teniers 
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Teniers  poffeffed  a  style  of  painting  all  his 
own,  while  endpwe4  with  a  peculiar  power  of 
imitating  almoft  every  other  painter's  man^ 
NER  ;  whilft,  in  mufic,  daily  miftakes  are  made 
by  thofe  who  flatter  themfelves  they  are  compof- 
ing  in  the  style  of  mafters,  whofe  manner 
only,  and  perhaps  the  worft  part  of  that  too,  is 
all  they  have  obtained.  Singularities  are  foon 
picked  up  even  by  the  niofl  curfory  obfervex?, 
if  very  prominent j  and  numberlefs  have. for 
that  reafon  been  the  parodifts  of  Johnfon,  ^nd 
the  imitators  of  Si;erne;  w.hilft  Youi?g  retards 
counterfeits  by  his  difficult  and  angular  fhfirp- 
nefs,  and  Swift  eludes  them  by  his  fmooth  and 
voluble  uniformity.  In  modern  times,  at  leaft 
during  thefe  laft  few  years,  the  Jiterary  conteft 
between  Delia  Crufca  and  his  admirers  filled 
the  newfpapers,  magazines,  &c.  His  cluflerixig 
garland  of  ornamented  di&ion  pleafed  fo  well, 
that  artificial  flowers  fprung  round  us  on  every 
fide,  till  the  tetnple  of  Flora  was  opened  in 
vain,  for  npne  would  go  in. 

Piffufion  and  diverfity  delight  from  tha  idea 
of  abundance  which  they  convey ; — ^but  if  therp 
be  not  a  portion  of  thinking  fufficient  to  invigo- 
rate fuch  expanfe,  it  muft  of  neceflity  difperfe, 
and  diflipate  its  perfume  in  the  air.  Evapora- 
tion would  mend  the  style  of  Delia  Crufca,  as 
cold  condenfes  the  virtue  of  rich  wines,  by 
freezing  all  the  aqueous  particles,  and  leaving 
the  noble  liquor  untouched  and  pure— a  cordial 
ia  the  heart  of  the  calk.    Such  cbymiftry  would, 

however. 
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however,  ruin  his  counterfeits;  they  would 
turn  all  to  iced  water,  and  that  water  (Urty 
when  again  diffolved. 


SULLEN,    AUSTERE,   CHURIylSH,   SOUR,   SURLY, 

THIS  unpleafing  fynonymy  fhould  not  h^ 
dwelt  on-^1mt  that  our  fore^  readers  will  be 
apt  to  fay.  An  Englifh  writer  ought  not  to  have 
pafled  over  lightly,  qualities  fo  defcriptive  of 
her  country  manners ;  an4  to  this  charge  I  wi& 
not  to  plead  guilty.  Meanwhile  the  words  are 
really  not  fyponymous.  We  fay  a  sullen  girl 
when  young,  is  likely  to  end  her  days  a  sour 
old  maid;  and  that  a  churlish  boy,  who  eaty 
his  apple  behind  the  door,  refilling  a  fhare  to 
his  fchool-fellows,  gives  intimation  qf  being  at 
the  clofe  of  life,  either  an  austere  father,  if 
he  marries  early,  or  elfe  a  surly  old  bachelor^ 
if  he  never  marries  at  all. 

So  certain  is  it,  that  even  in  the  mere  convert 
fation  ufe  of  thefe  words,  both  age  and  fex  may 
be  faintly  drfcerned  at  a  diftance.  Tempers  of 
the  kind  here  defcribed  are  likewife  attributed 
to  Engliftimen  in  general,  not  without  reafon, 
as  our  national  charafler  Is  well  painted  under 
the  name  of  our  great  minifter  Cardinal  Wplfey, 
by  Shakefpeare,  who  fays  he  was 

Lofty  and  sour  to  them  who  lik'd  him  not. 

But  to  fuch  friends  as  fought  him— fweet  as  fummer. 


The 
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The  natiou  too  coUedlively,  as  a  nation,  does 
I  fear  lean  towards  a  rough  and  sour  difpofition^ ' 
like  their  indigenous  fruits  the  buUace  and  the 
crab  apple.  Induftry  ever  feels  a  fort  of  plea- 
fure  in  its  acquired  right  to  be  rude;  and  plenty 
produced  by  artificial  means  produces  fafti- 
dioufhefs  not  obfervable  in  countries  which 
owe  their  opulence  immediately y  not  remotely  ^  to 
Jleaven.  They  are  for  that  reafon  difpofed  to 
fenfuality,  but  with  gratitude;  we  grow  aus^ 
TERE  and  thanklefs:  they  iihink  too  much  with 
Mr.  Pope,  •  that  t* enjoy  is  to  obey ;  and  they  prac- 
tife  little  obedience  .except  to  that  agreeable 
precept.  We  find  fault  even  with  the  enjoy- 
ments we  pofTefs,  and  delight  mod  in  thpfe  who 
condemn  the  very  luxuries  we  cannQt  endure 
^o  relinquifh. 


SUSPICION,   JEALOUSY, 


ARE  not  fynonymous,  while  women  ftill 
confider  the  latter  as  half  a  compliment,  the 
formed  as  a  cruel  and  heavy  offence. 

Oh  fly  L  His  dire  suspicion^  micD ; 
And  meditfiting  plagues  unfeeo> 

The  (brqeref^  hi^h^r  bepds ; 
Behold  her  hands  in  gore  imbrued ! 
JLook  how  her  garments  drop  with  blood 

Of  lovers  and  of  friends ! 

But  we  need  call  no  help  from  poetry  to  ex-: 
prels  abhorrence  of  a  suspicious  charafler, 

Ff  while 
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^Wlfe  fttv  things  touch  onfe  more  tenderly  ifi 
life,  or  its  befl  reprefentative  the  theatre,  than 
a  generous  unfufpefting  charafter  wrought  up  to 
jkALous  anguifh.-i^fmyn  and  Othello,  as  I 
have  feen  them  both  exquifitely  afted  by  Mr. 
Barry,  carried  away  much  of  our  compaffion,  I 
femember,  froni-  Zara  and  Defdemona ; — and 
this  is  fo  true,  that  mifers — meaneft  of  mankind 
•J^are  hotorioully  moft  difturbed  by  bafe  suspi- 
cions ;  while  they  find  it  perhaps  moft  difficult 
6f  compre'hfenfioii^how  any  reafonable  mortal 
2rin  coHfefe  himfelf  weak  enough  to  fuffer  pain 
from  fo  empty  a  caufe  as  that  of  jealousy. 
Again,  it  Were  perhaps  too  hard  even  for  the 
^ehtleft  philanthropift  not  to  feel  fome  littl<> 
pleafufe  when  he  fees  the  suspicious  fellow 
over-reached,  while  few  hearts  are  callous  td 
the  torment  produced  byjEALousvina  feelingf 
temper;  and  Metaftafio  fays  well,  that 

Chi  ciccamente  crede 

Itnpegna  a  ferbar  fede  ; 

Chi  fenipre  inganni  aipctta, 

ABetfa  kd  ingabnar. 

•    ..  <  •  .    . 

He  who  Mindly  trufts  will  find 

Faith  from  every,  generous  roinid; 

He  who  ilill  expeds  deceit. 

Only  teaches  HdW  to  cheat. 


sWk'AJiilfO, 
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SWEARING,    CURSING,    PROFANE  OATHS  IN 

DISCOURjSE, 

FORM  a  horrible  and  hateful  fynonymy; 
yet  although  this  unaccountable  fin,  this  fin 
without  temptation,  fince  no  appetite  is  grati- 
fied, or  hope  enlarged  by  it,  obtains  in  every. 
Chriftian  country,  although  unconnefted  with 
power,  pleafure  and  riches^  the  three  grand  fe* 
ducers  of  mankind^  we  may  fafely  aiTert,  that 
ours  is  leaft  infefled '  with  it  of  any  country  I 
have  travelled  through ;  in  each  and  all  of 
which  fuch  profane  phrafcs,  whether  oaths 
pr  not  I  cannot  fay,  are  fo  exceedingly  frequent, 
that  one's  heart  hardens  into  a  difregard  of  them 
at  laft.  Words  fo  ftrange  and.fhocking  are  they 
too,  that  our  verieft  blackguards  would  fhudder 
fit  them ;  and  I  once  faw  an  old  rafcal  fland  in 
the  pillory  at  Charing  Crofs,  with  a  label,  on 
which  was  written  Blafphemyy  over  his  head^ 
for  having  ufed  an  expreflion  familiar  in  the 
greets  of  Naple$  and  of  Rome  as  our  £ngli(h 
p-T-  d-^  in  thofe  of  Wpftminfter  or  Southw^rk. 
With  this  bitter  mode  of  cursing  our  neigh* 
bours  on  every  trivial  offence,  foreigners  juftly 
ceproach  us ;  while  they  terrify  their  hearers  by 
Mllkig  the  moft  fearful  imprecations  upon  thj^ 
:|}le(red  faints,  angels,  deceafed  martyrs,  &c« 
for  not  prote&ing  them  from  ill  fortune,  or  for 
not  procuring  them  fome  good,  of  which  they 
feem  fo  very  little  deferving.    When  I  have  re* 

F  f  2  proved 
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proved  an  Italian  fervant  for  fuch  blafphemous 
folly,  the  anfwer  has  been  commonly.  Oh,  I 
am  a  Venetian,  or  I  am  a  Neapolitan — we  all 
do  fo ;  and  one  fellow  told  me  this  ftory  for  a 
truth :— -That  his  friend,  a  poftillion  from  Na- 
ples, having  two  grave  gentlemen  in  his  chaife, 
Priefts  I  believe,  they  ptomifed  to  pay  him 
double  if  he  wbulcj  not  s*wear.  The  bargain 
w^s  complied  with,  and  fome  miles  were  tra- 
velled, when  they  perceiving  he  could  hardly 
fit  his  horfe,  alked  if  he  were  ill : — 111 !  dear 
mafters!  fays  the  man,  to  be  fure  I  am;  have 
you  endeavoured  to  burft  me  with  paffion,  and 
do  you  afk  what  ails  me?  Give  me  permiffion 
but  for  vne  round  oath,  and  Tfhall  perhaps 
recover.— They  gave  leave  laughingly.  ^ 

And  nowy  cries'the  fellow,  rhay  eveiy  blefled 
fouT  fince  Adam's  time,  my  own  father's  in  par- 
ticular, be  plucked  from  Heaven,  and  plunged 
in  everlafting'tbrments !  The  journey  was  theil 
continued. 

^  Meantime  it  appears,  that  folemnity  o^  afle* 
veration  goes  faft  out  of  fafhion  upon  the  conti- 
nent. Juftinian,  who  inftituted  the  famous 
code,  inftituted  likewife  the  cuftom  of  swear- 
ing on  the  Evabgelifts';  and  faid  on  that  memo^ 
rable  occafion,*  that  when  that  pradice  ftiould 
be  changed  or  flighted',  confulion  would  ehfuc 
In  the  Chriftian  world.  France  has  got'  rid  of 
the  cuftom,  abd  confufion  does  feera  to  come 
forward  with  hafty  ftrides. 

SYCOPHANT, 
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SYCOPHANT,    PARASITE,    INFORMER. 

WJE  are  always  told,  and  truly  I  fuppofe, 
that  the  firft  of  thefe  words  was  originally  a 
name  beftowed  on  a  government  runner  at 
Athens,  where  the  duty  on  figs  being  eafily 
eluded  tempted  rafcally  informers  to  make  a 
merit  and  a  profit  of  their  difcoveries ;  the  word 
SYCOPHANT  being  derived  from  two  Greek 
words  indicating  a  perfon  whojlaid  an  informa- 
tion againft  his  neighbour  for  exporting  figs,  in 
a  time  of  fcarcity,  contrary  to  law.-— The  Ro- 
mans however,  from  whom  we  had  it,  ufed  it 

^  our  way,  as  fynonymous  to  flatterer  and  para- 
site, I  think.  The  modem  Italians  call  fuch 
a  fellow  Cavalier  del  Denfe  humorsufly  enough ; 

.  and  Martial  feemed  to  know  how  thofe  fellows 
lived  in  his  day,  as  exadly  as  Do6lor  Goldfmith 
defcribed  them  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.     I 

'remember,    however,    when  they  were /much 

.  more  frequent  and  common  in  our  country  than 
at  prefent,  and  known  at  every  great  Englifh 
table  by  the  ftyle  and  title  of  Led  Captain.  Ge- 
neral independence,  and  a  broader  fiate  of 
equality,  make  fuch  creatures  grown  rare  in  a 
commercial  nation,  except  in  diftrifts  remote 
from  the  capital ;  and  it  will  fhortly  be  confi- 
dered  perhaps  as  the  province  of  antiquarians 
to  explain  the  derivation  of  this  laft  term, 
though  it  lies  no  deeper  than  this : — At  the  clofe 
of  G(geen  Anne's  wars,  our  armies'  were  dif- 

banded. 
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banded,  and  the  officers  turned  loofe  upon  the 
world,  where  fome  faftened  on  their  own,  fome 
on  their  neighbour's  families,  and  every  man 
.  of  large  property  had  a  captain  who  lived  with 
him  in  a  ftate  of  convenient  frietidfliip— to  be 
taken  or  left  at  pleafure  of  the  mailer,  like  his 
kd'horfe ;  and  thence  came  the  phrafe. 


SYMBOL,    TYPE,    feMfiLEM,    FIGURE,    SIGN, 
IMPRE5E,  .DEVICE,    &C. 

THE  firft  of  thefe  words  feems  beft  adapted 
to  converfations  upon  ancient  literature.  We 
fay  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  wej^e  symbols, 
fometimes  of  the  things  they  tneant  to  bring  be- 
fore our  minds,  fometimes  of  thofe  things'  vir- 
tues or  attributes — becoming  by  this  tnlsans  l>oth 
pifture  and  charader ;  the  firft  exoteric,  for  all 
to  underftand;  the  fecond  efoteric,  intended 
for  the  ufe  of  fcholars  only.  Types  are  feem- 
ingly  more  ftiadowy  than  symbols  afe,  on  one 
fide — ^yet  lefs  fo  on  the  other.  Thfe  brazen  ffcr- 
pctot  was  a  TYPE  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion, 
and  of  its  immediate  benefit  to  thofe  who  look 
up  to  it  with  faith,  wounded  by  the  fiery  fer- 
pent,  but  wounded  in  vain. — The  facrifice  of  a 
lamb  without  blemifh  was  typical  in  like 
manner  of  our  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Je- 
fus ;  and  perhaps  it  may  one  day  be  found — for 
types  are  no  types  till  what  they  prefigure  is 
embodied  by  time — ^that  Chrift's  injunftions  to 
prevent  his  apoftles  ftruggling  for  the  higheft 

places 
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places  at  a  feaft,  meant  to  contain  a  typical 
fhadowing  out  of  what  is  now  realizing  among 
the  churches  they  fouuded,  where  'tis  methinkj? 
fomewhat  loudly  laid  to  the  once  haughty  Ro- 
manifts, — Give  this  ?nanp/iic^; — and  they  do  ac- 
tually and  literally  begin  with  Jhame  to  tak^  thf 
lower  room.  Of  emblems  facred  and  pjrofan^ 
there  is  no  end ;  every  prayer-book  exhibit^  ihp 
ox,  the  eagle,  the  man,  and  the  lion,  as  at- 
tendants on  the  four  Evangelifts ;  nor  does  evi^ 
a  fign.painter  or  a  houfe-painter  in  Lgndoi^ 
negledl,  when  he  fets  up  Saint  Luke  at  his  door^ 
to  place  the  ox's  head  at  his  right  hand-r-alr 
though  he  may  not  be  aware  perhaps,  that 
thefe  animals  were  originally  the  old  emblems 
by  which  were  diftinguiftied  the  four  principal 
tribes  among  thje  Jews  ;  Judah>  Reuben, 
Ephraim,  and  Dan.  Thefe  fame  beafts,  belide^ 
we  may  obferve  drawing  the  myllic  chariot 
feen  in  vifion  by  Ezekiel,  chap.  i.  vex.  lo ;  an4 
Chriftians  adopted  them,  doubtlefe,  becaufeth^ 
fame  creatures  were  exhibited  in  the  Ule  of  Patr 
mos  to  Saint  Johii,  as  he  tells  us — ^Vid,  Apoca^ 
lypfe,  chap.  iv.  ver.  7.  The  republic  of  Venice 
ftill  venerates  the  winged  lion  as  an  emblem  of 
San  Marco,  iDUt  it  was  from  Dodor  Joh'nfoiji 
that  I  learned  the  following  verfes  upon  the  iahr 
jeA ;  he  faid  they  were  very  ancient,  and  very 
imperfeA — ^but  bid  me  write  them  thtt* : 

Hie  Mattheus  agens  hominem  generaliter  implet ; 
Marcus  in  alta  fremit,  vox  per  deferta  leonis ; 
Jura  facerdotis,  Lacas  tenet  ore  juvenci, 
More  Tolans  aquilae  yerbo  petit  aftra  Johanoea* 

:  In 
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In  thefe  latter  days  the  tafte  for  emblems  and 
emblematical  devices,  which  are  all  of  orien- ^ 
tal  original,  is  fallen  into  decay  from  the  mere 
propagation  of  literature,  as  beacons  are  ufelels 
in  a  broad  noon-day  fun :  the  laft  I  recoUeft  was 
when  the  famous  witty  X-ord  Chefterfield  was 
fent  ambaflador  to  fome  foreign  court,  I  forget 
which. — The  nobleman  Envoye  Be  Louis  Qyinze 
Bit  the  fame  place,  being  called  upon  for  a  health, 
drankthat  of  his  mafter  under  the  emblem  of  the 
fun— taken  by  his  predeceffor — (The  fcene  of 
our  ftory  is  laid  at  a  public  feaft) — when  the 
Ruffian  {landing  up  begged  leave  to  toaft  his 
emprefs  under  the  emblem  of  a  rifing  moon. 
Next  came  Great  Britain  in  turn ;  and  it  was 
then  Lord  Chefterfield,  though  unaccuftomed 
to  fuch  DEVICES,  ftiewed  his  promptnefs  of  in- 
vention, by  faying  readily,  I'll  give  you,  gen- 
tlemen,  as  my  king's  emblem,  then,  Jq/huathe 
leader  of  Heaven^s  chofen  hoji,  at  whofe  command 
the  fun  and  moon  Jiopped  in  the  midjl  of  their  ca- 
reer.    How  ingenious  that  reply  was,  and  how 
a-propos,  time  has  fhown;    it  has  ftiewn  too, 
how  upon  the  very  Place  de  Caroufel,  fo  named 
from  the  caroufals  and  pageants  made  by  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  in  honour  of  his  then  favourite 
miftrefs  Mademoifelle  de  la  Valiere,  his  hap- 
lefsfucceffor  was  hooted,  infulted,  cannonaded, 
purfued  to  death,  and  fuffered  though  innocent, 
to  convince  mankind  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
is  not  ftiortened,  as  fays  the  Scripture.     How 
little  does  the  prefent  day  of  perturbation  and 

diftrefs, 
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diftrefs,  confuiion  and  perplexity,  in  Paris,  re- 
femble  thofe  moments  of  triumph,  when  her 
proud  monarch,  after  mortifying  the  P6pe,  and 
maffacring  the  puritans,  fat  on  his  triumphal, 
car,  with  his  new  imprese  the  fun  glowing  at 
the  back  on't ;  and,  difmiflSng  the  old  Bourbon 
legenda,  Orbi  bonusy  took  that  which  offended 
all  Europe  to  repeat,  viz.  Nee  pluribus  imfar; 
and  on  which  Benferade  made  thefe  verfes : 

To  His  Majejiy  of  France  r-eprefenting  the  Sun. 

Je  doute  -qu'on  1e  prenne  avec  tous  fur  le  ton 

De  Dapbne  ni  de, Phaeton^ 
Lui  trop  ambitieux,  elle  trop  inhumaine ; 
II  n'eft  point  la  de  piege  ou  vous  puiifiez  doniKr 

Le  moyen  de  s'lmaginer 
Qu'uoe  femme  vous  fuit,  on  qu*un  homme  vous  m^ne ! 

Nor  Phaeton's  rafhnefs,  nor  Daphne's  cold  pride. 
Will  dare  in  the  train  of  this  pageant  to  follow, 

JSince  what  hero  would  venture  your  chariot  to  guide. 
What  female  would  fly  from  our  modem  Apollo  I 

And  fo  certain  is  it  that  all  thefe  gaieties  had 
for  their  objeft  the  divierfion  of  La  Valiere,  and 
the  quieting  her  confcience  to  a  temporary  re- 
pofe,  that  Prior,  who  was  witnefs-  to*  fome  of 
them,  records  in  his  Solombn  many  gaudy 
amufements  given  by  that  eaftern  monarch  to 
Abra,  moft  of  which  were  copies  from  what  he 
had  himfelf  witnefTed  of  the  French  king's  gal- 
lantries  and  glories,  when  he  fays 

I  court  her  various  in  each  fhape  and  drefa^ 
That  luxury  can  form,  or  tafte  exprefs. 

With 
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With  fi!%fktf\  to  the  ^her  two  wonb  of  oar 


fvrifir»f(<i,  iicf4'l  in  partkuUr  tk^  H(riy  Script 
m r  foiirKl  frill  of  rbrrrh     The  woinan  in  the  Rc- 
if'^litfioMA,    who   (if/i    upon    a    fcarlet-coloured 
IvMifl,    )^  rjr)in'.(kly  fairl  to  be  that  great  ciry 
^'liirli  rrlKMrtli  (ivor  (hr  kings  of  the  earth — a 
(IllMintliiMlioii  thnt  rould  ngrcc  only  with  Rome 
fil  llmi  vti^l<'d«  <hn)i.  Kvii.  vcrfc  i8«    Thi3  is  a 
MiM'Ki  \  lo  \Vi«n  tho  Uoinan  eagle  in  vifion  to 
MOiHM.  \\\\\\V  11.  tlm)i.  xu  and  xii.  where  the 
M\»^\Mir   -wllh  iho  voice  procccdmg  from  her 
^^•^  \\\y\  \w\  K,^/— I  ho.  empire  under  the  twelve 
V:M:A^\s  i^mhW  ^^^i^p^iy  with  triple  crown,  are 
vu^\\\  MvVHV|\  \na  AMvl  ciLpUiucd.    But  the 
\'^S\\\v\x  \\\  \\^\\\>^  ix^a  5^UiN  promifed  by  God 
1*^  A>N  \Nv^nA\^^Vv<  ^x^K^N  th*t  hc  Will  uo  more 
\^\^\\>\  iW  >^v^^^x   Kn  l)MiU  whilft  earth  re- 
v^  \v*x  \xvi  ;^*v^o  ^'^vx^  iMixXVil^  and  cold  and  heat, 
..    ^,.^^  ^    aO?x  auJ  day  and  D%ht  itall 
v;,      \  ,^4.  Oenefis,  chap.  viii.  verfe  -:i : 

=*   ,.  v>\^v  ^"^^  ^^^"'^  ^5-     ^^  confequence  of  this, 

y\fv-\    \>^;i^'5^  difciplcs  (Matt,  xxiv.)    defire  to 

t^v^w  what  fhall  be  the  sigx  of  his  return,  and 

^  0^^^  world's  final  deftination— our  Lord  con- 

(fc^ns  the  faying  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  adds 

^-(although  he  tells  them  how  the  fim  ihall  be 

darkened,  and  the  7riG0?2  fhall  not  give  her  light, 

with  other  dreadful  occurrences) — that  as  the 

days  of  Noe  were,  fo  fhall  the  coming  of  the 

Son  of  Man  be ;  for  as  in  the  time  of  Noe  they 

were  eating  and  drinking,  marrjing  and  giving 


\  \ 


in 
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in  marriage,  till  the  Flood  came  and  took  them 
all  away,  fo  fhall  it  be  that  our  Saviour's  fecond 
coming  will  equally  furprife  and  take  men  un- 
awares. Now  one  would  fuppofe  that  utterly 
impoflible,  were  fuch  truly  unequivocal  signs 
as  thefe  literally  to  precede  his  approach  \  the 
world's  end  muft  then  be  apparent  to  the  moft 
ftupid  of  mortals,  and  believed  by  the  moft  in- 
credulous: but  ftiould  thefe  tokens  be  tigu« 
RATivB  and  EMBLEMATICAL,  ihould  thofe 
empires  and  monarchies  who  take  the  fun  and 
rruQon  ioi  x)i€\r  emblems  be  darkened,  and  di- 
^minifhed,  and  turned  into  blood:  ftiould  Mr. 
Fleming's  manner  of  explaining  the  juc^ments 
upon  France  be  found  as  ingenious  as  his  calcu- 
lations have  hitherto  appeared  to  be  accurate ; 
the  power s  from  Heaven  may  indeed  be  Jhaken^ 
and  all  the  signs  promifed  by  our  Saviour  him- 
felf,  his  proecurfors  and  his  followers,  may  com£ 
upon  the  earth,  and  yet  his  arrival  be  no  lefs 
fudden  and  unprepared  for — ^like  a  thief  in  the 
night — ^while  fummer  and  winter,  feed-time  and 
harveft,  may  yet  continue  their  uninterrupted 
courfe ;  which  could  never,  be,  methinks,  wene 
the  third  part  of  the  fun  to  be  literally  fmitten, 
fo  that  the  day  ftiine  not.  But  thus  have  signs 
and  figures  been  always  miftaken;  while 
each  predifted  event  has  failed  not  to  arrive, 
yet  each  efcaping  notice  at  the  moment  of  its 
arrival ;  for  was  it  not  thus  with  the  Jews  upon 
Meflfiah's  firft  appearance  in  the  flefh  ?-^— Every 
fcripture  was  exaftly  fulfilled,  but  they  perceiv- 
ed 
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cd  it  not — ^So  will  it  be  again — for  Heaven  a^d 
Earth  will  at  length  pafs  away ;  but  one  tittle  of 
that  book  we  know  will  never  pafs  away. 


TALE,    STORY,    NOVEL,    ROMANCE, 

ARE  not  fynonymous,  though  very  nearly 
allied.  A  tale  of  late  in  common  converfa- 
tion  feems  to  imply  a  ftiort  narrative,  of  which 
the  texture  is  flight,  but  the  application  neatly 
fitted,  and  the  whole  fhould  alfo  be  related  in 
eafy  verfe ;  'tis  fuperfluous  to  add  that  the  a£lors 
Ihould  not  be  of  the  higheft  or  upper  ranks  of 
life — lefs  ftill  of  heroic  or  fabulous  race-  Prior 
has  written  fome  admirable  ones,  but  none 
which  exhibit  a  reach  of  mind,  and  knowledge  '^** 
of  manner,  fuch  as  Mr.  Pope  difplays,  when,  to 
relieve  his  readers  from  a  rhyming  fermon  oa 
the  ufe  of  riches,  he  fays. 

But  you  are  tir'd,  1*11  tell  a  tale. — Agreed. 

He  does  then  proceed  to  tell  the'  mod  excellent, 
the  moft  captivating  to  me  of  all  tales;  and 
often  have  I  regretted  that  Hogarth  did  not  live 
to  make  a  feries  of  prints  from  it,  as  I  well  re- 
member niy  father  propofing  to  him,  and  his 
agreeing  upon  my  repeating  the  verfes,  which 
he  had  never  heard  till  then,  but  admired  the 
moment  he  did  hear. 

A  mere  story  is  in  familiar  acceptation  al- 
ways underftood,  I  think,  to  be  told  in  profe. 

Its 
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Its  mem  is  firft  ^  happy  choice,  plenitude  of 
incident  without  .coxifufiop,  and  of  adventure 
without  grofe  improbability,  becaufe  of  the  old 
precept  incredulus  gdi.  Among  the  crowds  of 
STORIES  related  for  pur  daily  amjafement,  I 
know  ^one  which  poffeffes  thefe  peculiaj:  charms 
in  equal  degree  with  the  firft  vplump  qf  Mil? 
Lee's  Recefs-  For  whether  it  be,  as  Doftor 
Johnfon  laid,  that  our  minds  comprehend  few 
of  life's  poffibiliti^s,  qj:  .whether  it  be  that  life 
itfelf  affords  little  variety,  ev^ry  pne  who  has 
tried  can  tell  how  much  labour'  it  wijl  cpft  to 
form  a  combination  of  circumftances,  or  story, 
fo  as  to  have  at  once  all  the  graces  of  novelty 
and  credibility,  a^d  delight  fancy  without  im- 
mediate violence  to  reafon.  The  old  ro- 
MANGES  Ihocked  belief  much  lefs  wh^p  (hey 
were  firft  written  than  they  do  npw,  when  daily 
manners  militate  againft  eyery  page  j  but  chi- 
valry was  once  falhionable  enough  to  make 
their  wildeft  exploits  only  juft  improbable 
among  plain  people,  as  the  Recefs  is  at  this 
moment ;— while,  as  Sir  Philip  Sydney  ex- 
preffes  it,  "  Man's  high-eredled  thpughts  were 
then  feated  in  a  h^art  of  courtely,''  and  the  helmet 
was  hung  out  at  the  hall-door,  as  an  enlign  of 
hofpitality ;  while  every  knight  was  fure  of  ^, 
reception,  every  fair  lady  certain  of  defence  j 
when  Pamour  de  Dieu  et  des  Dames  was  the  mo- 
diftx  ftudy,  interrupted  perhaps  by  Perceforeft, 
or  books  of  a  like  tendency,  among  noble 
readers — ^till  induftry  and    commerce  comings 

forward^ 
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forward,  ran  their  leTelliog  plongli  aver  the 
high-railed  ranks  of  fociety,  and  made  even  that 
delightful,  that  ez^nifite  novel  The  Female 
Qjiixote,  almoft  obfolete.  The  nmxUifi  indeed, 
who  copies  after  manners  merely,  as  Bumcy, 
Fielding,  Smollet,  and  a  long  etcaeterm,  miift 
content  their  love  of  fame  with  a  limited  ex* 
iftence,  and  mud  be  fatisfied  with  old  age — not 
expe&ing  immortality — ^like  portraits  drefled 
according  to  the  faihion  of  the  day,  where  the 
refemblance  is  ftrengthened  by  it  at  firfi ;  but 
&des  away  gradually  with  change  of  times  and 
cnftoms,  till  to  that  very  drefs  the  piAure  owes 
Its  ruin.  Richardfon,  Ronfiean,  and  Sterne 
meantime,  to  whofe  powers  of  piercing,  or 
foothing,  or  tearing  the  h^man  heart,  all  imi- 
tation of  manners  becomes  fecondary— even  ad- 
Venture  and  combination  of  story  fuperfluous 
—will  continue  to  be  wondered  and  wept  over 
while  language  lives  to  record  the  names  of 
Clarifla,  Julie,  and  Le  Fevre-  So  laft,  and  fo 
will  ever  laft  the  Pieta  of  Annibal  Caracci,  the 
Sigifmunda  di  Furino,  and  Guido's  Tender 
Mother  watching  her  expiring  infant  at  Bo- 
logna. Another  clafs  there  is  of  writers  who 
delight  not  in  difrobed  meaning,  fo  wrapt  it  in 
a  fi&ion.  We  call  thefe  moral,  or  political,  or 
mythological  romances;  and  htrt^  after  the 
great  names  of  Fenelon  and  Johnfon,  who  pur- 
chafed  juft  praife  by  his  Prince  of  Ab)Hfinia,  as 
the  Biihop  by  his  Telemaque,  come  in  Sir 
Charles    Ramfey,    and   the   learned    Cornelia 

Knight* 
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Knight.  His  travels  of  Cjnms,  knd  her  Marcus 
Flaminius,  are  books  which  all  who  read  ad- 
mire ;  and  all  who  negleft  to  read,  lofc  much 
inflrudion  and  delight. 


TASTE,    INTELLECTUAL    RELISH,    NICE  PERCEP- 
TION OF  EXCELLENCE,    FINE  DISCERNMENT. 

THE  firll  is  the  true  word,  which  in  abreatH 
expreffes  what  all  the  reft,  although  fynony- 
mous,  defcribe  by  circumlocution. — The  firft 
is  the  word  profaned  by  fo  many  coxcombs^^ 
who  repeating  opinions  from  men  wifer  than 
themfelves,  profefs  a  taste  for  what  they  do 
not  even  underftand-*— poetry,  painting,  or  the 
beauties  of  nature,  which  *tis  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  poets  and  painters  to  defcribe.     Italians 
have,   howlever,   little  need  of   counfel  here: 
they  never,  I  thinfe,  pretend  to  iMVt  a  t  aste 
for  any  thing  they  do  not  fincerely  delight  in, 
and  have  no  notion  of  valuing  thetnfelves  on 
their  nice   PEKcfePTioNs  of  Rafaelle's  excel- 
lence, or  Petrarch's  fonnets ;  and  they  wonder 
rationally  enough  hoW  Engliftimen  becotne  en- 
dowed with  fuchfine  discernment  of  matters 
which  depend  exceedingly  upon  habits  tff  Kfe, 
oh  cuftoms  peculiar  to  every  country :  they  do 
hot  think  it  neceffary  to  admire  Pope  or  Shake- 
fpeare  as  a  proof  of  their  taste,  and  they  arte 
in  the  right.    Pojpe  gives  them  no  real  pleafure 
as  2Lpdet;  and  they' think  truly^  enough^"  that,  as 

a  moralift. 
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a  moralifl,  Seneca  gives  better  precepts.  Shake- 
fpeare  is  intelligible  to  them  only  in  the  part$ 
they  like  leaft.  A  man  with  bad  eyes  looking 
at  a  pifture  of  Rembrandt,  is  on  the  footing  of 
a  foreigner  reading  our  hiftorical  plays— What- 
ever is  brightly  illuminated,  fays  he,  feems 
coarfe,  and  the  reft  I  cannot  difcern.  A  Bri- 
tifh  reader,  were  he  equally  honeft,  would  con- 
fefs  that  Dante  he  does  not  underftand,  and 
that  Petrarch  gives  back  to  his  mind  no  image 
of  his  own,  but  one  as  romantic  and  grotefque 
^s  that  of  Amadis  deGaul;  where  the  love  is 
no  more  unnatural  (as  he  Would  call  it),  and 
^the  adventures  more  diverting.  A  Tufcan 
n;^eantinve  is  entertained  by  the  one,  and  en- 
chanted by  the  other,  only  becaufe  he  under- 
ftands  and  feels  both,  as  we  underftand  the 
Dunciad  and  feel  the  invocation— Oh  for  a 
inufe  of  fire !  &c.  even  in  to  our  very  bones. 

Confult  the  genius  of  thtf  lace  in  all. 

*Tis  folly  to  fix  any  other  criterion  of  truq 
TASTE ;  for  although  many  people  from  many 
^places  may  agree  in  praife  of  one  poet,  one 
painter,  one  ftyle  in  mufic,  drefs,  or  gardening 
— 'tis  ftill  fome  accident  direfts  the  congrefs, 
becaufe,  on  a  ftrift  fcrutiny,  you  will  find  all 
their  opinions  inftinftively  dilferent.  National 
charafter  admits  modification  doubtlefs,  yet  is 
it  never  altered  fundamentally ;  you  fee  the  in- 
delible impreffion  made  by  the  hand  of  nature 
at  the  beginning  fcarce  ever  totally  cfiaced, 

Lawst 
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Laws  may  unite  kingdoms  in  one  common  in- 

tereft, 

Bvt  minds  will  dill  look  back  to  their  own  choice  ; 

nor  can  adventitious  circumftances  deftroy  the 
germ  of  diflFerence.  This  germ  is  moft  vifible 
in  TASTE,  I  think-  A  Scot  or  Frenchman  will 
»o  more  think  like  the  EngUfhman  within  thirty 
miles  of  whom  he  was  born  and  bred,  than  will 
the  fait  of  one  plant  be  miftaken  for  that  of  ano- 
ther growing  clofe  to  it,  even  after  they  have 
both  been  tortured  into  various  forms  and  Ihapes 
by  the  operations  of  chymiftry. 

Even  froin  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
^ven  in  our  aflies  live  their  wonted  fir^s. 

The  native  of  a  warm  climate  delights  to  loiter 
in  a  vaft  but  trim  garden,  where  a  full  but  gen- 
tie  river  glides  flowly  down  a  broad  green  flope, 
into  a  dark  oblivious  lake  at  the  bottom,  almoft 
without  appearing  to  difturb  it;  while  fuch  a 
tranquil  fcene  fooths  the  fufpended  faculties  of 
reafon,  and  induces  a  difpolition  towards  calm- 
ing all  reftlefs  thoughts  from  the  confideration 
of  Time's  eternal  flux— and  the  fweet  verfe 

X*abitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum 

is  the  only  poetry  capable  ojF  deepening  the  im- 
preflion  of  fuch  a  landfcape. 

Meantime  Mr.  GHpin  would  foon  tell  us, 
and  truly  too,  that  the  charafteriftic  beauty  of 
a  waterfall  is  not  its  glofly  fnwothnefs : — "  no ; 

G  g  a  rapidl 
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a  rapid  ft  ream  broken  by  jocks,^*  fayshc^  "  amd 
forcing  its  way  through  them  with  impcjuoiii^ 
and  ill  reftrained  fury,  is  the  interefting  feature 
in  a  fcene  removed  from  mortal  tread.  A  caf- 
C9.ck  like  that  defcribed  but  aow,  has  no  merit 
at  all ;  the  Uke  would  be  better  without  it,  an4 
evejy  painter  w^ould  be  of  my  opinion."  He 
^ould  no  doubt,  Mr.  Gilpin;  but  th^  inhabi- 
tant of  that  warm  climate  I  was  mentioning^ 
did  not  retire  there  with  an  intent  to  paint  the 
\i?w,  but  to  ^njoy  it,  Defcriptions  vary  accord* 
ing  to  the  defcriber's  turn  of  mind ;  whilft  each 
a  aigns  the  taste  of  him  who  fpoke  laft  upoii 
the  fubjedl,  though  perhaps  all  are  right. 


TENDENCY,   COURSE,    DRIFT, 

ARE  not  fynonymous;  the  derivation  of 
each  explains  its  immediate  and  peculiar  meaa* 
ing.  A  bowl  has  tendency  to  fuch  a  point, 
but  the  fhip  keeps  her  fteady  course  we  fay  to 
the  weftward,  while  the  {harp  winds  fend  the 
fnows  in  large  drifts  about  the  months  of  De<* 
cember  or  January,  fo  as  to  frighten  thofe  who 
are  obliged  ^o  pafs  the  mountains  at  that  incle- 
ment feafon.  In  a  figurative  fenfe  alfo,  the  lite- 
ral meaning  is  always  followed,  ojc  ought  t^ 
be. 

A  candid  critic  would  perhaps  exprefe  him- 
felf  thus,  in  fpeaking  about  the  Fable  of  tbfl[ 
Bees:    ^^  One  cam^t  too  much  appUuc)  t}i^ 

writing 
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wming  of  thdc  voMtties,  but  the  xtNOENcy  i$ 
blame-worthy,  becaufe  the  course  of  evety 
argument  is  intended,  if  poffible,  to  adduce 
fome  proofs  of  a  pofitton  evil  in  itfelf,  and  tep- 
rifying  in  its  confequences.  I  ftiouW  have  hop* 
ed,  however,  that  this  waft  not  the  author's  ori- 
ginal intention,  but  rather  an  accidental  drip* 
—had  not  his  other  works  confirmed  the  belief 
irfhis  being  tnzde  by  too  much  fubtlety  a  dupe 
£0  arguments,  which,  had  they  arifen  primarily 
from  otlHsrs,  he  perhaps  Would  ha^e  adjaiirably 
fefuted;  btit 

To  obfervationt  which  ourfclves  we  make  ' 
We  grow  too  partial — for  the  obferyer's  (kkc* 


THICK,    HAZY,    MISTY,   CX-OUDY, 

ARE  adjeAives  applicable  to  weather  chiet 
ly, — for  TH'|CK>  if  peaking  of  a  folid  body, 
pieans  denfe.  They  are  words  very  feldom 
nfed  in  a  figiirative  lejlfe,  although  we  do.  fay 
fuch  a  one  irof  a  cloupy  temper,  a^dif 'tWer^ 
added  now  and  then,  that  he  is  of  a  foggy  one, 
I  fee  not  much  amifs  in  the  expreffion ;  it  would 
be  defcriptive  enough  of  thofe  ninds  where  the 
gloom  i$  lefe  natural  than  cafui^l,  proceeding 
from  heavy  vapours  apd  too  long  ftagnation. 

With  regard  to  ftate  of  the  air,  the  firft  word 
feems  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  calignious  at- 
Aofphere  which  fills  London  towards  the  loth 
^Nove^^f))^,  when  our  hmgsf  zt^  oot^oufly 

G  g  2  impeded 
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impeded  from  free  exertion,  when  the  whole 
body  in  fliort  is  fo  generally  affefted,  that  the 
mind  is  fuppofed  to  iVrnpathize  with  her  com- 
panion ;  and  loiiic  people  imagine  it  utterly  im- 
poflible  to^cnjoy  even  a  bright  thought  in  a 
MISTY  day*  Here,  however,  they  are  I  hope 
miftaken ;  for  the  mental  mist  will  clear  by 
cfibrt,  ^^hil{l  a  HAZYuefs  in  the  amofphere  i§ 
almoU  fure  to  ^.ontinue  as  long  as  the  wind  fits 
in  that  particular  comer  which  caufed  it.     Sea^ 

men  remark  that  the  tide  has  fome  eflfed  on  thefe 

>  .     .        .  • 

ph;enomena  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  ra- 
ther marks  the  inoiuent,  ti.aa  produces  the 
eaev>, 

>-  v';inw^:!>?  o'.:r  forei£:n  friends  from  Italy  and 
SpaUi  bctv^  d-'iuilsof  Kngaih  weather,  half  ri- 
dic ulceus  to  us.  though  ferious  enough  to  them. 
That  it  feet  back  Julius  Carfar  from  our  coaft  I 
half  believe  ;  certain  it  is,  that  Eutropius  men- 
tions it  with  energy  well  wonhy  a  modem  Ita- 
lian — 

Subjtfi  to  every  fkyey  influence, 

as  Shakefpeare  fays. 


TITLES,    DISTINCTIONS,    ORDERS. 

If  fuch  magnific  titles  yet  remain 
Not  merely  titular, 

• 

Says  Milton,  though  a  ftaunch  fcpublican, 

thinking  'tis  plain  that  there's  a  hierarchy  ii^ 

4  heaven* 
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heaven.  Meantime  the  three  words  on  the  lift 
are  not  fynonymous,  for  titles  and  orders 
are  alike  DISTINCTIONS,  intended>to  ftimulate 
men  to  honourable  exertions;  nor  can  plain 
fenfe  applaud  the  projedi  for  annihilating 
them. 

Learning  and  arms  have  ever  been  the  fource$ 
of  honour,  as  commerce  has  of  late  profefl'ed  to 
:create  riches  even  in  a  barren  foil. .  A  wife  ftate 
will  encourage  thefe  to  mutual  friendfhip,  by 
fliewing  each  their  dependence  on  the  other^ 
till 

True  fclf-love  and  focial  are  the  fame. 

'Tis  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  labour  that 
arms  are  painted,  liveries  are  made,  that  robes 
are  woven,  and  coronets  are  fet.  Thofe  in  oujr 
jhappy  country,  which 

l^o  all  ranks  fpreads  forth  ambition's  field, 

that  toil  to  weave  the  ribbon  of  an  order,  know 
that  'tis  poiBible  their  fons  may  wear  it.  How 
very  fenfelefs  then  were  it  to  hope,  that  fuch 
men  in  fuch  a  kingdom  ever  ihould  be  led  fo  to 
betray  the  fuccours  of  reafon,  as  like  the  unen- 
lightened  populace  of  France,  they  would  ever 
defire  and  eflfeft  the  deftruAion  of  distinc- 
tions, ORDERS,  titles!  In  art,  in natufc,  n6- 
ver  was  body  found  without  a  head,  a  pyramid 
without  a  point.  'Tis  not  from  partiality  to 
officers  that  they  are  dreffed  in  uniform,  or  that 
they  are  called  lieutenant,    captain,    general. 

Yet 
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Tet  in  tbe&  laft  fomteea  or  fiftoeo  mondbft  wt 
luLve  been  told,  as  if  for  newa,  that  tities  tre 
tranfient  things,  and  that  m^ik  iboold  di^p^e 
them.  Tranfient  they  are,  but  de^icabk  not; 
becaufe  they  are  both  ufeftd  tnd  neceffaryr 
and  he  is  the  baby  who  looks  with  envy  OQ.  the 
down  andbalL  feekiog  to  break  it,  aj^  find 
901  what  IS  within. 

When  Fifcher  was  playing  on  the  hautbots  ar 
VnuzhaU  fiTe-and*twenty  years  ago^  a  clows 
Bear  where  oar  party  flood  to  liften,  cried  out 
fuddenly,  *'  What  a  wcmder  the  folk  do  make 
about  that  little  thing  there !  why,  I-  could 
knock  it  all  in  bits  with  my  oak  flick.'' 

Thus,  or  in  no  more  enlightened  manner  cer- 
tainly, prates  againft  fnbordination  a  felf-ercated 
politician  of  our  day;  wha,  incapable  of  ob- 
taining DISTINCTION  among  the  ranks  of  focie- 
ty,  fought  like  the  clown  to  kreak  them  all  in 
pieces^  and  Jo  Jejiroy  that  harmony  he  had  not 
ikill  to  comprehend.  Thofe  who  can  procure 
attention  but  from  mifchief,  are  fiirely  Hke 
enough  to  feek  it  there.  Yet?  many  at  this  mo- 
ment muft,  I  think,  be  looking  round  them 
with  fome  degree  of  horror  and  furprife  at  their 
own  power  of  difturbing  the  tranquillity  of  na* 
tions,  when  like  Sin  herfelf,  defcribed  by  Mil- 
ton as  feeling  fomewhat  of  a  limilar  fenfation> 


She  operCd^  but  \.oJbat 


Excelled  her  pow'r :  the  gates  wide  open  (h>odV 
While  to  their  eyes  >n  fudden<  view  appeared 
The  fcorett  pf  the  hoary  deep-:  a  dark 

UrtmitahU 
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JlUftaUdfle  octan  %  iVtiicui  hounds 

U^houi  Jimi^onf  when  length,  tmubh^  and  hlOffitf 

And  tinu  and  place  ate  Iffi^ 


TOLERANCE,   TOtERATlOl^. 

A  D  A  N  C  E  R  O  U  S  fy  nonyniy  to  touch  tapbli, 
but  which  will  be  perfeftly*  underftood  by  foJ . 
l^igncrs  of  the  Roman  church,  when  I  acknow- 
ledge their  kind  and  friendly  tolerance  whilff 
I  lived  among  them,  who  had  fo  little  idea  of 
TOLEi(AtioN  towards  my  religious  opinions^ 
that  even  conformity  to  the  rites  of  their  efta«* 
Iblifhed  church  would  not,  after  twenty  yeard 
refidenc6  in  their  country,  have  proctii*ed  my 
corpfe  burial  in  any  confecrated  ground,  With- 
crut  a  formal  abjuration  of  hcrcfy.  Such  I  blef^ 
God  is  not  our  difpolition  towards  them,  whili^ 
we  haften  daily  to  foften  the  rigdur  of  tho£^ 
laws,  the  feverity  of  which  was  at  firft  fuggeft- 
ed.  Heaven  knows  by  fear,  not  by  refentment  \ 
a  paffion  brother  Martin's  honcft  heart  retain^l 
fiot,  and  who  fhall  dare  to  confound  laxity  of 
principles  with  Chriftian  benevolence?  Gallic 
contempt  of  their  Redeemer's  miffion,  with 
Britifti  tendernefs  to  all  who  acknowledge  and 
adore  him  ?  But  a  great  writer,  who  iigns  dis^ 
SENTER  at  the  end  of  an  addrefs  to  thofe  mem* 
bers  who  oppofed  the  repeal  of  the  Teft  ASt, 
refufes  to  acknowledge  toleration  as  a  fa- 
vour from  the  Anglican  church,  and  loudly  de- 
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clares  they  claim  it  as  a  debt ;  nay,  gives  a  hint 
that  'tis  they  that  tolerate  us,  and  not  we 
who  TOLERATE  theui ;  while  reproaching  our 
church  with  her  uneafy  fituation,  preffed,  as 
this  author  truly  fays,  between  the  open  inva- 
fioins  of  Romanifts  on  the  one  hand,  and  ^he 
undermining  fubtleties    of  Separatifts  on  the 
other>  he  boldly  prediAs  its  fpeedy  fall,  and 
views  with  iarcaftit  fneer  its  prefent  ftate — a 
ftate  in  which,  however,  I  fee  no  other  danger 
than  that  which  threatens  ever}-  religious  efta- 
bliihment.      The  laft  earthquakes  alone   will 
procure  the  complete  overthrow  of  our  large 
majeilic  venerable  oak,  which  now  lavs  bare  to 
view  its  ill-deferved  injuries  in  many  a  blaflcd 
branch ;  though  ftill  affording  flielter  and  con- 
folation  even  to  enemies  feeking  repofe  and  re- 
fuge in  his  fhade ;  pride,  profit,  and  delight  to 
thofe  who  mark  his  yet  undecaying  vigour: — 
and  what  if  noxious  infefts  nourifhed  by  his 
juices  do  make  their  fpongy  nidufes  upon  his 
leaves?  gather  not  the  village  boys  and  girls 
thefe  oak-apf  Ics  to  be  gilt  as  trophies,  and,  wear- 
ing them  upon  the  facred  day  it  faved  the  fove- 
reign — convert  tlieir  enmity  to  ornament  ?  Yes ! 
the   diffeuters   are  ftill    attentive   to  dijjerfton; 
they  cannot  be  accufed  of  relaxing  from  the  old 
Oliverian  principles,  however  their  own  writers 
confefs  their  practice  as  puritans  may  be  obferv^- 
ed  to  degenerate.     Ever  ready  to  lend  their  aid 
againft   the   church   of  England,    fc;e   them   as 
when  in  former  days  they  fought  alliance  with 
that  of  Rome  in  order  to  haflcn  our  partial  de- 

ftrudion ; 
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ftni&ion;  fee  them  now  blowing  forward  the 
cloud  of  confufion  that  hopes  to  enwrap  the 
whole  catholic  world  at  once.  Oh  bitter  have 
for  ever  been  their  droppings !  and  fatally  per- 
nicious would  they  be  to  the  old  oak !  did  not 
his  roots  run  downward  and  take  poffeflion  at 
the  centre: — had  they  been  fupcrficial  only* 
xuin  might  ftill  enfue; 


TRUTH    AND    VEkAClTY. 

THESE  lovely,  thefe  valuable  fubftantivea 
are  not  fynonymous — at  leaft  in  common  chat. 
We  call  him  a  man  of  veracity,  on  whofe 
word  we  may  rely  when  he  relates  a  faft,  altho' 
his  own  fame  and  intereft  be  concerned  in  the 
relation :    but  when  we  hunt  falfehood  through 
all  her  doublings  in  order  to  deteft  what  ftie  is 
ftudious  to  difguife  or  conceal,  the  ineftimable 
prize  when  once  obtained,  is  truth.     To  tell 
the  TRUTH  is  our  firft  maxim  learned  in  child- 
hood,  never  praftifed,  however,  except  by  the 
wife  and  brave. — Infancy  can  fcarcely  be  ex- 
pedled  to  have  courage  enough  to  hazard  a  pu- 
nifliment  rather  than  violate  veracity  ;    and 
age  has  been  too  long  in  learning  evafions,  not 
to  praAife  them  at  the  clofe  of  life :  from  the 
young,  and  the  mature  in  reafon,  can  alone  be 
hoped  attention  to  fuch  qualities  ;    from  the 
laft  mentioned  we  have  a  wght  to  claim  it,  be- 
caufe  TRUTH  is  that  central  point  in  a  wife  man's 
mind,  from  which  beyond  a  certain  diftance  he 

can 
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ean  never  dfeviate^— preferving  ^  never  vsryiii|f 
centripeial  force  operating  as  a  ftrong  attraic*^ 
tioQ,  which  hcdds  him  firm  to  principle  and 
virtue.— Una  rcfemblea  a  peart,  lovelieft  in  a 
ftrong  and  open  day-light,  where  aU-hernitid 
beauties  ihew^  moft  dcar}7.'--rDuefiit  is  happily 
reprefented  by  an  opal ;  prized  for  fhe  variety^ 
and  changeablenefs  of  her  colour6>  while  mot* 
able  elegance  ftill  contrives  to  fubftitute  fome 
new  charm  for  every  one  that  enqunry  chafes 
away.     Such  gems  fliew  beft  by  candle  light. 

Truth  meantime  is  fought  with  moft  fuccefe 
by  him  who  praAifcs^  and  Icvcsr  vbkacIiJV  ; 
and  while  fophiftical  reafonei»  ftrivff  to  di%nife^ 
to  mutilate,  or  bury  her ;  Beattie  pturfuesy  and 
ftrips,  aadbring?her&rth.tevi«w. 


TYRANNY   AND   OPPRESSION. 

SinSSTANTIVES  of  ftrong  affinity,  though 
not  perhaps  exaftly  fjnionymous.— When  Cali- 
gula wifbed  the  whole'empire  had  but  one  neck, 
that  he  might  have  the  pleafure  of  cutting  it  off, 
he  eitprefled  a  tyranny  the  moft  diabolical. 
When  one  of  our  own  kings,  to  extort  money 
from  a  wretched  Jew,  caufed  him  to  have  a  tooth 
drawn  every  day  till  the  fum  was  paid  which 
he  infiffed  on'  the  man's  lending  him,  oppres- 
MON  was  the  true  word  for  fuch  proceeding; 
and  thefe  qualities  have  at  length  been  the  en- 
tire ruin  of  focial  life.     Had  princes  not  delight- 

ed 
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ft 

cd  to  exert  their  pawer  with  tyranxiy  aad  op- 
preflioa,  maukind  would  have  remained  con« 
temed  with  their  original  form  of  government, 
nor  given  to  clement  and  peaceful  fovereigns 
the  canfe  they  now  have  to  regret  the  ill  con- 
doGi  of  their  predecelTocs,  whilft  authority  wa6 
refpe£led,  and  royalty  revered  No  tyranta» 
however,  no  opprelTors  have  outgone  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  new  lawgivers  of  France,-^ 
tht  fetffle  Jouverain  content  not  themfelveswith 
wifhing  their  country's  de{lru£lion,  and  that  of 
all  others  which  may  come  within  their  grafp  : 
— <hey  a£lually  do  cut  off  the  head  of 'their  own 
empire,  and  ftrike  at  thofe  of  their  neighbours — 
they  maflacre  innocent  and  ccmfcientious  priefts 
in  the  very  churches,  on  the  very  altars— to 
which  feventeen  helplefs  creatures  clung,  and, 
finging  the  51ft  Pfalm — Miferere  meiy  Deus!-^ 
were  killed  in  cold  blood,  giving  no  provoca- 
tion whateverr  The  petifle  fouverain  ftrip  the 
nobles  only  for  being  fnch  \  and  make  at  length 
illegal  feizure  of  a  privilege  deemed  ufurpation 
even  in  the  Popedom :  I  mean  the  privilege  of 
ioofening  all  fubjedls  from  their  natural  bond  of 
allegiance,  which  power  they  now  cndeavouij 
to  exercife  (as  if  by  fome  ftrange  judgment) 
againft  the  Pope  himfelf — nay,  nay !  they  profs 
the  point  ftill  further,  diffolving  the  voluntary 
contrads  made  with  Heaven,  and,  by  fetting 
wide  conviht  doors,  openly  claim  authority  no 
TYRANT  yet  ever  pretended  to— even  that  of 
l>reaking  the  mofl  folemn  oaths  made  by  free 

agents 
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agents  when  at  years  of  difcretion— vows  not 
made  to  man,  nor  in  his  power  to  abfolve; 
while,  tearing  down  the  retreats  of  forrow  and 
difapporntment,  they  without  mercy  drive  out 
InnocenGe  to  wander,  with  Ignorance  alone  for 
ber  guide.   That  fuch  uncommanded  feclufion  is 
e\'i\  for  fociety,  or  that  fuch  contrails  are  in 
themielves  uiipleafing  to  God,  is  no  excufe  for 
thefe  impieties — infpired  by  rapacity,  not  zeal.  * 
Of  the  nuns  in  France  and  Italy,  not  a  fiftieth 
part  have  read  Saint  Matthew*s  Gofpel— of  the 
friars,  perhaps  a  tenth  partt — they  are  there- 
fore, as  the  lady  faid  to  Doflor  Moore,  bien  a 
flaindre.     What  then,  (hall  we  fay  ?  Why  this — 
That  when  Heaven  is  weary  with  looking  on 
the  wickednefs  of  this  world — where  power  con- 
centrated too  often  concludes  in  tyranny,  and 
power  diffufed  degenerates  inta  the  moft  dread- 
ful OPPRESSION — where  meeknefs  fuffers  infult, 
and   harmlcfs  piety   can  find  no  refuge — the 
crlfis  muft  furely  be  at  hand  ;    for,  as  certainly 
as  we  know  that  the  fafhion  of  this  terraqueous 
globe  will  pafs  away,  fo  furely  do  we  know  that 
it  cannot  furvive  the  feparation  of  its  parts.     Co- 
hefion  kept  all  firm,   diffolution   niuft  follow 
when  union  is  no  more.    Thus  natural  caufes  wiU 
be  found  to  co-operate  with  the  grand  fcheme : 
yet,  whilil  every  prophecy  haftecs  t6  comple- 
tion. Incredulity  herfelf  will  contribute  to  prove 
that  the  laft  days  are  coming,  in  which  we  are 
exprefsly  told   bow  fcoffers   (hall  appear  pre- 
fumptuous,  felf-wilkd,  defpifers  of  government, 

being 
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being  not  afraid  to  fpeak  evil  of  dignities,  &c.' 
g  PetcTy  chap.  ii. 


VACANT,    EMPTY,   UNFILLED,    VOID,   THOUGHT'* 

LESS, 

ARE  fynonympus  certainly  when  applied  to 
mental  capacity  ; — in  corporeal  matters  the  laft 
word  upon  the  lift  can  have  no  place,  'tis  plain. 
A  fentence  might  eafily  be  formed  fo  as  to  in- 
clude them  all  without'  tautology,  however. 

Ranelagh  (fay  we)  was  nearly  empty  laft 
night ;  I  never  faw  fo  many  feats  and  boxes 
VACANT.  Indeed,  if  the  town  were  not  void 
of  all  other  amufements  in  fummer,  I  think  it 
,  would  be  oftener  unfilled  than  it  is.  But 
THOUGHTLESS  pcrfons,  who  cannot  find  enter* 
tginment  in  their  own  minds,  run  in  flocks  to 
efc^pe  refleftion ;  and  fo  the  theatres  and  places 
of  public  diverfion  are  crowded  with  men  and 
women  falfely  called  gay,  merely  becaufe  they 
haunt  receptacles  of  people  in  fearch  of  gaiety ; 
while  true  cheerfulnefs  delights  in  exhilarating 
a  fmali  circle  of  friends  with  reciprocation  of 
elegant  and  playful  ideas. 


VALE,   VALLEY,   DALE,    DINGLE,    DELL. 

OF  thefe  nearly  fynonymous  fubftantivcs, 
the  firil  upon  the  lift  feems  the  firft  in  rank. — 

We 
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We  lay  tbe  tale  of  Evefliam  in  1&iglftfid»  Ae 
VALE  of  Amo  in  Italy,  tbe  tale  of  Uwydd  in 
Wales,  vale  Royal  in  Chefliire :  the  others 
imply  fmaller  fpace  y — and  I  know  not  how  to 
ezprefs  myfelf,  but  our  ideas  always  cosoeft 
fomething  delightful  to  the  £rft  word,  fomethinff 
fublimer  to  the  fecond. 

The  VALETS  betweai  Alpine  h^ghts  in  Swit- 
zerland and  Savoy  tenify  the  mind,  whilft  they 
relieve  the  eye ;  and  ihew  the  eontirafting  power 
<^  thofe  roeks,  which  rearing  up  their  heads  in 
fiiarp  points — ^&r,  £ir  above  the  clouds — are 
capable  of  forming  valleys^  and  do  afiually 
form  them,  among  the  very  pinnacles  of  thc^ 
mountain— places  where  the  foot  cannot  flip^ 
bat  the  £mcy  can. 

hi  another  ftyie  of  fiiblimity,  pafling  on  firoiq 
Asnrachar,  where  the  fa%hlands  of  Scotland  take 
a  new  appearance,  and  the  wild  fcenery  rough- 
ens at  every  ftep,  the  valley  of  Glencroe  ex- 
Hbits  a  theatre  of  horror  to  thofe  who  never 
wandered  over  the  Appenines,  which  in  many 
caJes  it  refemblcs  clofely— only  that,  inftead  of 
Ending  up  pine-clad  fummits,  as  in  Italy,  to  an 
incredible  height,  whence  is  heard  the  heavy 
roar  of  waters  dafhing  through  a  bottom  almoft 
viewlefs,  we  pace  fadly  by  the  fide  of  our  Scotch 
river,  and  look  up  the  denuded  hills,  produc- 
tive of  blank  forrow  in  the  foul,  more  than  of 
aftive  fear :  or  if  terror  does  obtrude  itielf,  *ti& 
in  a  dilfcrent  (hape ;  whilft  apprehenfion  once 
let  loofe  creates  banditti,  and  reflcAs  upon  the 

horr^ 
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horrid  poffibility  of  otttragcs  committed  \>y  fa- 
miihed  barbarity :  for  here  is  no  help,  no  hope 
of  a  human  creature  within  call,  where  all  is 
even  chaotic  wildnefe  and  favage  vacuity.-— 
How  fublime  is  the  fenfation  at  this  valley's 
end,  when  we  read  the  motto  lefttipon  a  ftone, 
Rejiy  and  he  thankful! 

A  PALE,  my  foreign  readers  muft  be  told,  U 
deep,  but  not  extenfive:   that  between  Wor- 
cefterfhire  and  Shrewlbury,  where  the  miners 
tear  up  their'  mother  earth  fqr  profit,  is  beft 
worth  the  atteution  of  Germans  for  the  icienc^ 
fake,  of  Italians  for  mere  amufe&ent.     Cole« 
brook  DALE  is  really  a  Tartarus  in  Tempe :  tha 
u^n  bridge  there  i^  a  juft  fource  of  admiration ; 
tJbe  nightly  fires,  of  a  femiment  lef«  pleafin^^ 
than  gloomy  ;--*artificial  Stromboji  a(^  they  are, 
wonderful  imitations  of  Natyire's  dread  volca- 
Qoes.    Si^h  a  fight  reminds  nie  beft  Cff  Miltoa'ii 
ificond  book,  where  Mammon  a^ually  projeAft 
&ich  an  improvement  in  HeU,  which  thi^  plaee 
not  ill  refembks ;    and  let  it  alfo  be  remembeiw 
ed,  'twas  the  fame;  induftrious  fpirit  of  moneys 
getting  produced  it  here  on  earth*     A  ding  it 
16  in  a  pretty  country  juft  what  a  dimple  is  ia  • 
pretty  face;  a  dingle  is  an  unexpedled  little 
valley  in  a  flat  country.     The  mqft  perfeft  Ipc- 
cimen  of  a  dingle  is  at  the  feat  of  Mr.  Haw^ 
kins  Brown,  in  Shroplhire  or  StaiF<Mrdfiiire,  I 
forget  which.     A  dell  is  that  dingle  orna- 
mented.   Hawthqm  deIiL  near  Edinburgh  ex- 
eels  ia  this  foft  kipd  of  bea«ity ;    l  ha1>e  feen  no 

fpot 
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fpot  of  fuch  minute  el^ance,  replete  with  Icr 
many  charms.  Sweetnels  and  amoenity  yrero 
never,  fure,  fo  happily  concentrated  as  in  thq 
tiny  fpot  called  Hawthon^  I)ell,  fit  habitation 
for  a  Fairy  Qjieen. 


ITARIETY,   DIVERSITY,  FLUCTUATION,   CHANGE^ 
MUTABILITY,    VICISSITUDE. 

I 

AMONG  thefe  words  though  analogy  may 
be  found,  fynonymy  can  hardly  be  fought :  the 
propriety  depends  upon  the  place  in  which  they 
{land:  we  may  therefore,  in  order  to  bring 
them  clofe  together,  obferve,  how  through  the 
numberlefs  vicissitudes  in  nature  and  in  life, 
there  is  yet  lefs  real  change  than  fluctua^ 
TioN  of  events,  Iffs  true  diversity  perhaps 
than  unremarked  revolution.  Even  in  the  tof- 
£ngs  of  that  fea,  whence  the  third  fubftantive 
upon  our  lift  is  derived,  I  have  thought  there 
was  not  fo  much  mutability  as  a  light  ob- 
fjprver  would  imagine.  The  fame  waves  proba- 
bly for  many  years  wafti  thei  fame  coaftsr— The 
ihells  they  leave  behind  them  exhibit  no  va- 
riety. Fifti  of  the  fame  kind  haunt  the  fame 
I" 

Ihores,  and  no  flight  of  time  brings  turtle  to  the 
bay  of  Dublin,  or  falmon  to  Genoa: — I  mean,  not 
in  fufficient  quantity  to  difprove  this  obferva- 
tion  ;  for  now  and  then  an  extraordinary  thing 
will  happen,  and  flying-fifhes  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ar#at  this  hour  diggijig  out  of  a  moun-* 
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tain  near  Verona.  Pennant  will  tell  us,  that 
the  fame  fwallow  occupies  the  fam^  neft  every 
year;  and  DoAor  Johnfon  faid,  that  no  poet 
could  invent  a  feries  or  combination  of  incidents 
the  pr^cognita  of  which  might  not  be  found  in 
Homer :  and  fhould  We  claim  an  exceptibn  or 
two  in  favour  of  Shakefpeare  and  Ariofto,  thofe 
exception^  would  only  j^rove  the  rule. 

Herfchel  informs  us,  that  all  nature's  works 
are  rotatory  i  if  then  each  ftar,  however  firmly 
fi'xed,  has  in  itfelf  a  motion  round  its  own  axis, 
the  folid  contents  of  every  fuch  globe  may  be  fup-* 
pofed  to  participate  this  fpirit  of  rotation.  In 
our  own  we  fee  truth  and  error,  land  and  fea 
ftiifting  their  stations  with  more  vicissitudb 
than  aftual  change  ;  and  while  the  natural  fun 
rifes  to  one  half  of  us  mortal^  while  it  fets  to 
the  others,  we  difcem  in  like  manner*  whole  re- 
gions immerfed  in  darknefs  at  beginning,  now 
brightly  illuminated  with  Revelation's  beam  ; 
and  the  trads  of  country  firft  irradiated,  funk 
into  fad  opacity. 

This  feems  indeed  the  evening  of  our  Earth's 
natural  day- 
Night  fuccecds  ifflpervious  night. 
What  thofe  dreadful  glooms  conceal. 
Fancy's  glafs  can  ne'er  reveal : 
When  ftiall  Light  the  fccne  improve  I 
When  (hall  Time  the  veil  remove  ? 
When  (hall  Truth  my  doubu  difpel  ? 
Awful  period !   who  can  tell ! 

Hawkebworth. 

^  H  h  VENAL, 
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VENAL,  MERCENARY,  CORRtPT, 

ARE  three  adverbial  adjedlives  approaching 
td  fynonymy,  and  that  nearer,  as  it  fhculd  feem, 
in  nature  than  in  jfommon  ufe.  An  individual 
(fay  we)  muft  Be* corrupt  indeed,  before  he 
can  become  ii)  venal  as  to  hire  or  fell  his  per- 
fon  in  a  mercenary  n#nner  for  the  piirpofcs 
of  another  either  in  love  or  war  :  confidering 
that  money  which  pays  him  as  his  fole  reward : 
and  'tis  the  fame  with  our  political  opinions, 
"which  whofoever  fells  is  juftly  confidere'd  as 
gtiilty  of  proftifuting  the  mind;  —  while  the 
"wretches  before-mentioned  fet  to  fale  their  cor- 
poreal powers,  like  (laves  in  the  markets  of 
Cairo  or  Conftantinople,  where  human  crea- 
tures of  both  feJfcs  are  publicly  purchafed  for 
Tjfes  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure  to  the  rich  and  fen- 
fual  Afiatics. 


VESTURE,    CLOTHES,    RAIMENT, 

ARE  fynonymous  in  books,  but  not  in  con- 
verfation — whence  the  firft  and  laft  are  totallv 
excluded,  unlefs  the  difcourfe  turns  upon  \ery 
ferious  fubjefts  indeed :  for  on  fuch  occafions 
we  Anglicans  quote  the  primitive  fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  fay,  In  Tc/fe  varietasjit^fcijfura  non 
Jit,  recollefting  that  altho'  Chrift's  vesturi: 
had  no  feam,  yet  was  it  notwithftanding  of  divers 
colours — for  unity  and  uniformity  are  no  fynony. 

mcs 
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files  with  us,  however  Romanifts  are  difpofed  to 
explain  them.  Meantime  raiment  isanold- 
fafhioned  word,  and  clothes  is  theexpreffion 
moft  in  c6mmon  ufc. 


TO    VEX,    TO    TORMENT,    TO    PLAGUE j 

TO    Hi)%ASS, 

ARE  fynonymous,  or  nearly  fo  in  common 
acceptation;    yet  folreigners  may  eafily  make 
miftakes  :    for  we  do  not  tell  how  the  Cherokee 
Indians  VEX  the  prifttaers  they  take  in  war,  but 
how  tbejr  TORM£Nl||bem,  till  torpor  fucceeds 
to  anguifti,  and  wear inefs  gets  the  better  even 
of  fmarting  pain.     The  fame  may  almoft  be 
praedicated  of  mental  mifery :    find  wh^n  two 
people  living  together  ftrive  to  torment  in- 
ftead  of  endeavouring  to  pleafe  each  other,  that 
party  has  moft   chance  of  fuccefs,   which  has 
moft  fkill  to  find  the  vulnerable  part  of  his  com- 
panion's charafler  ^  for  there  are  blunt  minds 
very  difficult  to  vex,  though  capable  enough 
of  being  harassed  from  mere  fatigue;    and 
Dodor-Goldfmith  ufed  to  tell  humoroufly  of  a 
man  and  his  wife  that  bad  plagued  one  ano- 
ther mutually  for  feveral  years,  till  at  length  the 
hulband  found. otit  how  he  was  more  harassed 
and  tired  by  the  trouble  of  winning  every  battle^ 
than  the  pertinacious  lady. was  with  refifting, 
although  ftie  never  gained  a  vidlory ;    her  fpiril 
andgeniusfor  tormenting  beipg  keener,  aa 
it  appears,  whilft  her  fenfibility  to  vexation 
was  duller. 

Hh2  VICTIM 


\ 
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VICTIM    AND   sacrifice; 

THESE  twa  nouns  are  very  nearly  alliea, 
only  that  the  fecond  has  other  fignificationi 
not  fynonymous  to  the  firft — sacrifice  being 
the  aft  of  facrificing  as  well  as  the  creature  fa* 
trificed.  Othello  fayg^vhen  Defdemdna  ^we&rs^ 
ibe  is  innocent. 

Oh  petjur'd  woman !  thou  doft  toAe  my  heaitf 
And  mak'ft  me  call  what  I  intend  to  dof 
A  murder^  where  I  oireant  a  SAciiFiCB* 

The  difference  between  ^ur  two  words  wilt 
be  feen  by  reading  Johnfon's  note  upon  the  paf- 
fage,  which  he  thus  explains :  Thou  haft  har- 
dened my  heart,  and  makeft  me  kill  thee  with 
the  rage  of  a  murderer,  when  I  thought  to  have 
facrificed  thee  to  juftic^  with  the  calmnefe  of  a 
prieft  ftriking  a  victim;  for  fo  in  old  pagan 
days  flood  the  Jgonex^  certain  fub-ofiicers  fd 
called,  becaufe  (landing  before  the  victim, 
they  cried  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus  who  prefid- 
ed  at  the  Sacrifice,  Jgo^e  ?  Shall  I  to  w6rk  ? 
meaning — Shall  I  kill  him  now  ?  The  French- 
men of  our  times,  who  hurry  back  to  heathen- 
ifm  with  hafty  fteps,  proceeding  in  fomewhat 
like  the  fame  manner  in  their  mock  trials,  when 
the  human  victim  deftined  to  glut  the  rage  of 
their  new  idol,  falfely  called  Liberty,  is  brought 
forth — and  Jgotie?  fhall  we  to  work?  is  the 
cry ; — when  they  choofe  the  noblcft  of  the  herd 

for 
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for  SACRIFICE,  but  kill,  as  Othello  fays,  with 
ftony  hearts,  and  more  thaix  murderous  rage ; 
when  proteftatious  of  innocence  are  confidereci 
as  exciteniient^  to  fury ;  and  fuperiority  of  beau- 
ty, birth  or  talents  but  ferve  tp  ed[ge  the  knife 
for  flaughter  with  more  keennefs.  Is  this  th|? 
pation  that  g^ve  to  mankind  a  Fenelon,  a  Bour- 
daloue,  a  Boileau  ?  thgji  poet,  who  ii^  his  twen- 
tieth year,  kindling  with  indignation  at  hearing 
of  the  death  of  King  Charles  the  Pirft,  made 
the  ftanza  fq  happily  quoted  by  Mr.  Murphy  ii^ 
}iis  notes  upon  Tacitus : 

Quoi !  ce  peuple  aveugle  en  fon  crizxi(r» 
^ai  prenant  fon  Roi  pour  tictimb 
^it  du  tr6qe  un  theatre  affrew(, ' 
.Pcnfe-t»ii(|uek  Ciel,  complice 
X)'un  fi  funcftc  sacrifice, 

N'a  pour  lui  ni  fotjdre  ni  feux  I 

Arme  toi,  France !  prend  la  fbudre, 
p'eft  a  toi  de  redujre  en  poudre 

Ces  fanglans  ennemis  des  loix  : 
Sui  h  Vid^oire  qui  t'appelle, 
Et  va  fur  cc  peuple  rebelle 

Vcpger  la  (juerellc  des  Rois* 

Jlow  eafily  might  a  better  poet  ths^n  myfelf  now 
|um  thefe  verfes  ag^inft  them ! — But  I  canno.t 
jielp  exclaiming. 

Can  impious  France,  though  frantic  grown, 
Drag  her  pale  victims  from  the  throne 

While  royal  blood  is  fpilt ! 
Yet  think  conniving  Heaven  will  fpare 
To  hurl  down  thundei'-bolts,  and  ibarc 

Ip  fuch  gigantic  jguilt  I 
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No ;  tardy-footed  Vengeance  ftalks 
Round  her  depopulated  walks. 

And  waits  the  dreadful  hour 
When  defp'rate  Wretchednefs  fhall  rave. 
And  hot  Contagion  fill  the  grave, 

And  Famine  bid  devour. 

Rife  warriors,  rife  !  with  hoflile  fway 
Accelerate  the  deftin'd  day, 

Revenge  the  royaLcaufe ; 
Exerting  well-qnited  force, 
Tfar  thofe  decrees  that  would  divorpe 

Tnje  liberty  frouLlaws. 


VIGILANT,   WATCHFUL,    CIRCUMSPECT,* 

EQJTALLY  attentive  to  intereft  as  duty, 
thefe  adverbial  adjeftives  exprefs  with  a  prodi- 
gious clofenefs  in  aflBnity  how  the  mifer  is  cir- 
cumspect, the  faint  is  vigilant,  and  the 
foldiet  WATCHFUL.  For  though  the  two  laft 
are  fynonymous,  ftridlly  fpeaking;  and  their 
derivation  the  fame,  as  to  meaning;  we  fay  . 
truly  enough,  that  the  firft  fits  like  a  h^re  upon 
her  form,  looking  round  on  every  fide  for  fear  of 
a  furprifie ;  the  fecond. 

Eyes  with  tedious  'vigth  red, 

"borrows  from  the  night,  hours  of  converfing 
with  Heaven  where  no  night  is ;  and  the  third 
keeps  himfelf  ready  to  repel  any  fudden  affault, 
fearlefs,  but  unfufpicious,  yet  well  prepared 
againft  attempts  of  cowardice  or  meannefs.     The 

CIRCUM- 
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CIRCUMSPECT  charader  trufts  wholly  to  his 
own  quick  and  comprehenfive  fight ;  the  vigi- 
lant I'pirit,  deadening  each  feeling  of  fenfe  by 
continual  mortification,  encourages  none  but 

Obedient  (lumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep  ; 

while  the  watchful  guardian  of  his  country's 
happinefs  defies  attack,  and  defpifes  confpira-* 
cy :  they  will  find  him  ever  at  his  poft. 


TO  VINDICATE,    TO  JUSTIFY,    TO  SUPfQRT, 

TO  MAINTAIN. 

THESE  words  are  very  near  to  fynonymous 
%yhen  there  is  an  opinion  to  be  vindicated, 
an  argument  supported,-  a  pofition  main- 
tained, or  a  previous  converfatipn  upon  th^ 
fubjeft  justified.  Yet  if  the  difpute  has  beeu 
occafioned  more  by  words  than  things,  I  ftiould 
find  it  difficult  to  justify  a  man  for  support- 
ing with  unneceflary  ftrength  a  courfe  of  rea- 
ibning  nearly  able  to  convince  without  extra- 
neous force ;  fee^g  that  when  ^  propofition  is 
tenable,  the  beft  lyay  is  to  maintain  it  fleadi- 
ly  ^'ith  fome  concurrent  teftimony,  and  not  ex- 
hauft  the  powers  of  language,  as  Mr.  Pope  does, 
to  prove  felf-evident  truths;  fuch  as.  Though 
marCs  a^fooly  yet  God  is  wife:  or  this.  That  if 
your  part  is  ajbort  one^  acting  that  part  well  con^ 
fers  much  honour y .  and  the  like  ;  which  he  calls 
'vindicating  the  ways  of  God  to  man.     And 

Doftoij 
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Doftor  Johnfoa  fays,  that  fo  much  does  the  me- 
lody oT  numbers  delight  the  fancy,  and  fo  cer- 
tainly  do  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  adorn  it,  that 
the  reader  of  Pope's  EfTay  on  Man  is  made  to 
believe  he  is  hearing'  foraewhat  new,  nor  can 
recolleft,  under  a  difguife  fo  gay,  the  old  fami*' 
har  talk  of  his  mother  and  his  nurfe^ 


UNREMEMBERED,    FORGOTTEN, 

THESE  words  are  fynonymous,  or  very 
nearly  fo,  in  common  chat,  although  raetaphy* 
fically  the  firft  feems  to  have  moft  to  do  with 
what  Ariftotle  cal]$  reinhiifcencey  or  a  power  to 
remember;  the  fecond,  with  that  negleft,  pjr 
want  of  obfervation,  which  mak^s  things  little 
attended  to  eafily  forgotten. 

To  fpeak  in  plainer  terms,  a  fafl  for  inftance, 
or  a  paflage  in  nuific,  or  an  expreflioa  of  a  fa- 
vouri4:e  author,  although  at  this  moment  by  me 
UNREMEMBERED,  may,  by  looking  my  mind 
over,  be  poflibly  recoUefted ;  whilft  otbe^  fafts, 
paffages,  or  expreffious,  thoykgh  equally  true 
and  pleafing,  have,  by  not  catching  my  atten- 
tion; and  feizing  it  as  forcibly,  flipt  my  memo* 
ry,  aa  we  f^y  ;  and  are  now  totally,  hopelefsly, 
and  completely  FORGOTTEN,  fo  as  to  defy  all 
poflibility  of  ever  calling  them  back ;  for  re- 
.  membrance  depends  almoft  wholly  upon  obfer- 
vation.— ^Whatever  interefts  the  mitid  very 
ftrongly  is  never  eiBfaced^  unlefs  by  efforts  much 

more 
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more  violent  than  any  we  can  make  towards  re- 
minifcence ;— whatever  does  not  intereft  us,  we 
forget. 

Take  an  intelligent  0I4  ihopkeeper  from  his 
defk  ia  Cheap  fide,  andihew  him  the  tranfit  of 
Mercury  Qver  the  fun's  dilk ;  if  four  years  af- 
terwards he  has  forgotten  it,  'tis  no  proof  to  me 
of  his  decaying  memory,  though  he  may  make 
that  the  excufe ;— -he  will  remember  his  brother's 
bankruptcy,  which  happened  fix  months  be- 
fore, with  minute  exadnefs,  recoUefiing  parti- 
cular  circumfts^nces  of  the  creditors'  kindnefs  qp 
brutality,  which  his  fons  and  daughters  have, 
forgotten — but  an  aftronomical  event  did  not 
intereft  him ;  fy  he  obferved  it  faiiitly,  and  the 
idea  faded  away. 

Again :  L^t  an  Englifti  lady  prefqnted  at  the 
court  of  Peterlburgh  find  the  Emprels-  feized 
with  a  fudden  fit  of  coughing  at  the  moment  Ihe 
took  her  hand  to.kifs,  nothing  would  obliterate 
that  accident  from  her  memory — while  the  cour- 
tiers and  maids  in  waiting  would  as  furely  for- 
get it ;  for  to  them  there  would  be  nothing  new 
or  particularly  interefting  in  hearing  the  £m- 
prefj  cough:  they  would  obferve  it  weakly, 
confound  it  with  a  like  event  of  the  lame  nature 
to  which  they  had  been  prefent  twenty  times, 
and  leave  it  loofe  in.  their  minds,  unremem- 
BERED  certainly,  if  not. forgotten.  Talking 
contributes  much  to  reiterate  impreffions  on  the 

memoxy* 
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memory.  Carthufian  friars,  aiid  nuns  of  the 
poor  Clare's  order,  are  faid  to  remember  little : 
their  filence  is  one  caufe,  the  flight  intereft  they 
take  in  what  paffes,  is  another.  Children  de- 
light  in  repeating  eyery  trifle  to  every  body  that 
'will  hear  them  ;  and  when  they  have  wearied 
all  around  them  with  repetition  of  the  fame  re- 
mark or  tale,  or  whatfoever  'tis,  we  wonder  at 
their  fl:rength  of  memory.  Old  men  forget;  be- 
caufe  they  care  not  whether  they  remember  or 
no,  that  which  is  pafling  before  them :  the  pre- 
fent  world  interefts  them  not ;  the  events  of  paft 
times,  which  did  intereft  them,  they  fail  not  tq 
recoUeft,  and  are  moft  happy  to  talk  about— 


Laudatores  temporls  a6ti; 


Ho&ACB. 

if 

Peafants  who  labour  very  hard,  and  people 
with  minds  pre-occupied  by  care  for  fubfiftence^ 
have  little  powers  of  recoUedlion ;  and  Captaiij. 
Cook  met  with  fome  favages  who  took  no  notice 
at  all  of  him,  or  of  his  fliip :  had  it  paffed  by 
when  they  were  lefs  bufily  employed,  it  migh^ 
not  have  been  forgotten,  but  they  had  no^ 
leifure  to  cultivate  curiofity. 

Enough  upon  this  fubje<St,  in  a  book  writteq 
for  the  ufe  of  foreigners,  among  whom  Italians 
in  particular  find  nothing  lefs  interefting  to  them 
than  inveftigation  of  their  own  minds. 

A  London  mifs/  or  Bath  valetudinarian,  does 
not  more  feduloufly  defire  that  all  fuch  ftudies. 
may  be  by  them  not  only  unremembered, 

but  wholly  FORGOTTEN. 

TO 
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TO  WAIT,    TO  EXPECT,   TO  STAY, 

ARE  three  verbs,  which  by  their  near  aflS- 
nity,  though  not  fynonymous,  are  a  perpetual 
diftrefs  to  foreigners.  Italians  above  all  feel  a 
propenfity  to  ufe  the  fecond  upon  every  occa- 
fion,  perhaps  beca^fe  it  refepibl^s  ii;  found  their 
word  afpetta,  which  means  stay  ;  for  when 
one  man  fpeaks,  and  another  wifties  to  reply 
before  the  firft  has  finiljied,  he  cries  Jjpetta^  as 
we  do  STAY,  or  wait  a  little:  but  bidding  a 
perfon  e;xpect  what  I  am  about  to  ui^e,  would 
be  a  ludicrous  demand  for  unmerited  refpeft, 
and  fet  the  hearers  laughing.  Yet  is  this  fecond 
verb  a  very  neceffary  and  a  very  common  one* 

EXAMPLE. 

I  EXPECT  to  STAY  late  this  evening  at  the 
theatre,  becaufe  ladies  are  dilatory,  and  make 
a  man  wait  till  the  crowd  is  gone,  before  they 
will  venture  to  move.-— In  this  example  no  word 
can  be  changed  for  its  apparent  fynonyme, 
without  manifeft  violation  of  propriety. 

We  fay  like  wife,  I  stay  long  in  London  this 
year  for  the  purpofe  of  confulting  phylicians 
who  never  leave*  town,  and  from  whofe  Ikill  I 
expect  much  benefit.  Could  a  perfeft  cure 
be  obtained,,  it  were  a  blefling  well  worth 
waiting  for.      " 


WAR 
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WAR    AND   HOSTIl-ITY 


ARE  not  ftriaiy  fynonymous:  wak  is  m- 
deed  a  (tate  of  hostility,  or  a  ftate  in  which 
HosTi  LI  TIES  are  pennitte4  To  far  as  is  confiilent 
with  the  old  ufages  amongft  civilized  nations ; 
^ut  there  maybe  hostilities  unallowed  by 
(he  laws  G^  WAR. 

In  this  defcription  of  the  words'  analqgy,  i^ 
contained  an  example  fpr  their  ufe;  the  twQ 
ihbftantives  canno(  without  impropriety  be  re- 
▼erfed.  Meantime  I  have  read  fomewhere,  that 
contention  is  exercife,  but  war  is  fatigue ;  and 
that  a  ftate  of  hostilities  with  fome  neigh«* 
bouring  power  may  be  confidered  as  medicine 
for  a  ftate,  rough  no  doubt  and  draftic,  but 
poffibly  ufefiil,  whilft  a  civil  war  is  little  bette^ 
than  a  domeftic  or  culinary  poifon. 


WARMTH   AND   HEAT 


ARE  in  like  manner  allied  in  affinity,  yet 
fynonymous  in  no  fenfe  literal  or  figurative. 
The  firft  is  a  degree  of  the  fecond,  mild  and 
friendly ;  the  fecond  is  effentially  the  firft  kin- 
dled into  rage  by  violent  motion,  deftrudlive  in 
its  nature,  dreadful  in  its  effe£ls.  The  two 
words  keep  thefe  very  places  in  our  minds^ 
when  ufed  in  allufive  fignifications.  The  heat 
of  paffion,    the  warmth  of  affedion.     The 

Wi^MTI^ 
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Iv^ARMTH  of  patriotifm,  we  fay,  vifible  among 
the  happy  fubjefts  of  our  Britilh  empire,  pro- 
duces that  folid  texture  in  the  cbnftitution  which 
its  members  fo  well  know  how  to  value,  and 
that  ftrong  fpitit  of  cohesion  among  individuals 
which  alone  can  render  it  immortal ;  while  the 
HEAT  of  dembcratic  furor  in  France  afts  as  a 
dijfohenty  melting  all  ranks  down  to  a  general 
mafs— evaporating  eVery  virtue,  and  leaving 
their  whole  country  a  calx.    But 

True  freedom  is  a  temperate  treat. 

Not  favage  mirth  nor  frantic  iioife ; 
'Tis  the  brifk  pulfc's  vital  heat, 

^Tis  not  a  fever  that  deftroys. 

PopuLAa  Ballad. 

When  other  nations,  however,  fee  thefe  un-  . 
happy  mortals  poffeffed  with  a  calenture  fo 
dreadful,  let  them  beware  of  all  things  tending 
towards  injlammation.  The  French  hav^during 
thefe  laft  four  years  headed  themfelves  up  ex- 
a£lly  into  that  fatal  delirium  which  failors  long 
kept  on  fait  provifions  are  fubjeft  to,  when  they 
imagine  green  meadows  are  fpread  before  them 
watered  with  frefh  rivulets,  which  their  com- 
panions endeavour  moft  tyrannically  to  keep 
them  from  fharing.  On  the  firft  opportunity, 
however,  if  not  forcibly  withheld,  they  plunge 
into  the  deep,  and  fink  for  ever. 

Thus  by  a  ealtnture  mifled. 

The  mariner  with  rapture  fees. 
On  the  fmooth  ocean's  azure  bed, 

Enamell'd  fields  and  verdant  trees  i 

Witk 
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With  C2(gcr  hade  he  longs  to  rove 
In  that  fantaftic  fcene,  and  thinks 

It  muft  be  fpme  enchanted  grove— 
So  in  he  leaps,  and  down  he  finks. 


SwiFt-, 


IVAVY    AND    UNDULATING, 

I  KNOW  not  whether  here  the  Saxon  word 
"be  not  the  moft  poetical,  and  the  claffical  one 
moft  commonly  ufed  on  familiar  occafions- 
We  fay.  The  wavy  com  floats  very  beauti- 
fully upon  the  undulating  downs  between: 
Lewes  and  Brighthelmftone :  the  words  could 
not  be  tranfpofed :  they  are  not  therefore  ftridlly 
fynonymous,  though  both  mean  the  fame  fhing. 
If  we  are  telling  how  founds  are  conveyed 
through  the  undulating  air,  foreigners  muft 
be  careful  not  to  ufe  the  firft  inftcad  of  the  fe- 
cond  adjeftive ;  and  if  he  has  a  mind  to  praife  a 
lady^s  fine  hair,  he  muft  take  our  old  Saxon 
appellative  for  the  curls,  and  call  them  wavy, 
not  undulating. 


WAY,    MANNER,    MODE,    MIEN, 

ARE  2naIO|;ous  enough,  certainly:  the  firft 
i<  inoit  comprchcnfive:  way  in  an  individual 
15  like  MANNi:us  in  an  aggregate,  the  difcrimi- 
x::thig  peculiiirity  which  marks  a  charafter- 
Vv'La't  JohL-ibn  tells  us   (lays  Lord  Pembroke) 

would 
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would  not  ftrike  one  fo  much,  were  it  not  for 
his  bow-wow  JVAY.  Thefe  terms  have  been 
touched  on  before,  under  .the  articles  Habit  and 
Guftom.  Wa  y  is  however  the  true  word,  and 
Lord  Pembroke's  bon  mot,  if  it  is  one,  could 
have  ended  with  no  other.  The  mien  of  a  lady 
is  included  in  her  way.  If  fhe  has  a  haughty 
MIEN,  we  Ihall  be  apt  to  catch  her  receiving  and 
returning  common  compliments  with  a  proud 
forbidding  way  :  and  thofe  who  beft  know  the 
„  world  agree,  that  as  more  elegance  of  exterior 
isjuftly  expeftedfrom  the  female  fcx,  a  pleafing 
MANNER  is  more  indifpenfable  in  women  thail 
in  men ;  for  without  fomething  for  which  we 
have  at  laft  no  neater  phrafe  than  a  gentle  man- 
NER  and  a  winning  way,  expreffion  is  apt  to 
heighten  into  fiercenefs,  and  fymmetrical  per- 
feAion  degenerate  into  mere  infipidity. 


WAYI.ESS,    pathless,    UNTRACKED, 

ARE  fynonvmous  in  verfe,  I  think ;  but  the 
firft  is  feldom  if  ever  chofen  for  converfation^ 
though  a  ufeful  word,  and  expreffive  enough, 
were  we  to  fpeak  of  Byron's  croffing  the  conti- 
nent of  America  on  foot,  as  we  all  know  he  did 
towards  the  fouthem  parts  of  it,  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty  years — without  lan- 
guage to  enquire  his  way,  when  chance  brought 
him  near  to  fome  wretched  habitation  for  hu- 
manity,, through  the  vaft   untracked  regions 

and 
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and  PATHLESS  wood^  did  he  and  his  comp^* 
nions  wander,  gi'^ii^g  mankind  an  example  of 
what  hope  and  youth  and  courage  can  perform 
—Happy  had  they  likewife  left  us  an  example 
of  good  fellowihip  and  union  to  each  other, 
cemented  as  theirs  might  have  been  expe6ied 
by  fuch  fingular  and  fad  calamities.     But  'tis 
not  from  wanderers  we  can  hope  much  virtue. 
Whoever  lives  by  chance  will  li^t  carelefsly  j 
and  he  who  is  in  hourly  and  anxious  care  for 
his  own  fubfiftence,  will  have  little  tendemefs 
to  fpare  for  others,  whofe  diftrefs  he  will  feldom 
believe  equal  to  his  own.     The  French  emi- 
grants have  indeed  in  fome  fort  nobly  contra* 
difted  my  affertion  by  their  conduft,  many  of 
thefe  having  laid  by,  for  their  ftill  more  unhap^ 
py  countrymen,  a  portion  of  what  they  them* 
felves  received  as  alms:  from  the  generous  hand 
of  a  hofpitable  nation.     But  where  thefe  haplefs 
creatures  will  betake    themfelves,    when  that 
hand  becomes  wearied  of  fupporting  their  ne- 
ceflities,    I   cannot  guefs:    degraded  a  fecond 
time,  perhaps,  even  from  the  rank  of  wanderers 
t#  that  of  vagabonds,  they  may  feek  unfound 
fh alter  from   countries  yet   untracked,   and 
perilh  in  the   pathless  foreft,  hunted  by  re- 
venge and  cruelty  infatiable. — Let  us  once  more 
endeavour  to  do  fomething  for  them  ;  and  ref- 
cue  the  rambling  nobleman  from  the  flate  of  a 
vagrant  obnoxious  to  every  infult,  and  rendered 
r.n worthy  the  prote£ling  hand  of   friendfhip. 
jf  oreigners  \vi]]  under  this  aiticle,  and  in  this 
4  lafc 
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laft  period,  perceive  how  neceffary  'tis  to  keep 
words  clofe  to  their  meanings,  and  feel  the  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  ftudying  fynonymy,  while  I  relate  to 
them  a  trifling  ftory  that  may  perhaps  imprefs  it 
ftill  more  forcibly  upon  their  minds.     When 
Prince  Gonzaga  di  Caftiglione  was  in  England^ 
he  dined  in  company  with  Doftor  Johnfon  at 
the  houfe  of  a  common  friend ;  and,  thinking 
it  was  a  polite,  as  well  as  gay  thing  to  drink  tha 
Doftor's  health  with  fon)e  proof  that  he  had 
read  his  works,  called  out  from  the  top  of  the 
table  to  the  bottom,  that  table  filled  with  com- 
pany— At  your  good  healthy  Mr.  Vagabond^  inftead 
of  Mr.  Rambler;  which  was  the  word  he  ought 
to  have  ufed,  but  to  which  he  confidered  the 
Other  as  fynonymous,  for  want  of  a  minuter  at- 
tention and  better    information; — ^though    he 
fpoke  Englifh  for  the  moft  part  very  well,  and 
by  fo  doing  had  gained  a  confidence  in  himfelf, 
that  this  accident  contributed  xto  reprefs,  while 
it  put  every  body  in  the  room  out  of  couB" 
tenance. 


WAYWARD,    FROWARD,    PERVERSE, 

FORM  an  exceedingly  unpleafant  fet  of  fy* 
nonymes,  ufually  meaning  the  fame  thing  too, 
or  very  nearly :  only  that  the  two  firft  are  ufual- 
ly chofen  when  we  fpeak  of  babyhood ;  the  laft, 
when  man  or  woman  hating  to  be  happy,  or 
perhaps  incapable  of  being  pleafed,  rejeft  each 

I  i  attempt 
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attempt  to  entertain  theim,  with  a  d^ree  of 
ptrverfenefs  that  damps  all  our  powers  of  pleaf* 
ing,  and  procures  pardon  from  moft  of  the  by- 
ilanders  if  we  forbear  to  undertafke  that  tafk  any 
more.  I  am  however,  for  my  own  part,  in- 
clined to  believe  that  body  has  as  much  to  do 
as  mind  with  all  fuch  tempers.  We  feldom  find 
a  healthy  child  a  f&ow  ard  one ;  and  although 
people  may,  by  dint  of  virtue  and  religion,  fo 
fubdue  their  difpofitions  as  t6  let  no  w atwa&b 
exprtdSons  or  appearance  <^  a  fejlverse  tern* 
per  cfcape  Aem>  even  through  the  perfecutions 
«f  a  lo^  tlbs^ ;  yet  cT^y  mie  who  is  ficlufeeU 
teojipua^iixx  tQj  be  peextSi  ccrtMnly :  andnothingf 
'^  &y  &^e  3:  proof  of  a  ftr^ffi^  confiitntion,  as^ 
freedom  froB^  iU-birmciar  and  Srcoa  prbnenefs  to 
a  PEiLVER^  manner  of  leceiTingr  general  civi^ 
btieft— mifconftniing  evcrjr  attempt  to  (both  or 
to  divert  them.  It  is  observable  that  thefe  ma- 
ladies of  the  mlad  are  greatly  extinguiflied  by 
poverty,  while  people  of 


WEALTH,    RICHES,    OPULENCJ, 

CLAIM  thefe  unworthy  diftinftions  as  their' 
due,  inilead  of  confidering  their  poffeffions  as  a 
bank  refer\'ed  for  the  poor,  who  have  no  leifurc 
from  anxiety  to  indulge  a  fretful  difpoCtion. 
Meann-hilc  the  three  fubftantives  at  the  head  of 
this  laft  article  are  very  nearly  fynonymous — 
except  that   riches   implies  fertility;    while, 

notwith- 
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hotwithftanding  that  fruitfulnefs  of  foil  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  one  great  fource  of  the  wealth  of 
nations,  we  cannot  commend  the  opclence  of 
the  ground,  but  its  richness  and  fpontaneity. 
A  fmall  glance  caft  back  upon  their  deriva- 
tions fhews  us  the  reafon  why.  Riches  are 
compared  by  DoAor  Young  to  learning,  while 
genius  he  fays  is  like  virtue ;  and  he  ingenioufly 
adds,  that  as  riches  are  moft  wanted  where 
there  is  lead  virtue,  {o  is  learning  moft  in  re- 
queft  where  there  ife  leaft  genius: — and  Lord 
Bacon  calls  ri  ches  the  baggage  of  virtue,  ever 
retarding  her  progrefs  through  the  walks  of  hu- 
man life.  Neither  of  the  other  words  would 
have  ferved  thefe  authors'  turn.  Riches  feehi 
almoft  always  to  imply  portable  wealth,  and 
opulence  immediately  vifible  to  every  eye. 
Copioufnefs  of  every  kind  takes  in  that  term  as 
illuftrative,  leaving  the  other  two.  We  fay  a 
rich  language,  a  rich  perfume,  rich  foups, 
wines,  every  thing  that-  feem^  to  contain  a 
quantity  or  fulnefs  of  perfeflion ;  and  that  man 
muft,  we  fay,  be  abfurdly  oftentatious  of  his 
wealth,  who  wears  ricIi  dreffes  in  fummer 
for  the  fake  of  difp laying  his  opulence,  when 
light  ones  are  confeffedly  confidered  as  more 
elegant.  Wealth  however  takes  in  a  fenfe  of 
general  weal  Or  welfare,  %ihich  the  other  words 
have  not.  We  pray  for  the  King'^  wealth: 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  beg  of  God  Almighty 
that  he  fliould  make  him  rich  or  opulent. 


li  2 


weary. 
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WEARY,   TIRED,  FATIGUED. 

OF  thefe  terms  tte  reader  may  take  hi^ 
cTioice,  now  he  is  fo  near  the  clofe  of  this  little 
book :  perhaps  he  may  find  them  fynonymous 
too,  when  he  reads  the  charafter  of  it  given  ia 
the  Reviews-  We  are  tirep,  fay  they,  of  the 
faint  repetitions,  and  fatigued  with  the  af- 
fefted  examination  of  arguments,  already  fo  of- 
ten difcuffed,  that  one  is  fincerely  weary  of 
going  over  them  again.  This  is  the  fatal  dif- 
eafe  fureft  to  bring  death  upon  the  hapkfe  au- 
thor, whofe  works,  when  they  have  caught  it, 
pine  away  as  in  an  atrophy;  for  weariness  i» 
a  plant  propagating  itfelf :  whoever  is  weary 
the  fii-ft  hour  is  more  weary  the  fecond,  and 2 
book  dropping  once  out  of  a  hand  half  afleep— 
falls y  to  rife  no  more. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  told  her  confeflbr^ 
that  fhe  would  willingly  praflife  any  form  of 
mortification,  by  which  herfiiture  felicity  might 
in  fome  mearure  be  forwarded,  ile  counfelled 
her  to  forbear  thefe  failiies  ofpleafantry  and 
airy  good  humour,  by  which  fhe  engaged  all 
hearts  to  her  fervice,  and  fafcinated  all  hearers 
to  her  converfation.  The  lady  tried ;  but  find- 
ing, as  fhe  expreffes  ijt,  that,  yawning  herfelf 
from  pure  fatigue  of  her  own  company,  fhe 
fet  her  friends  and  companions  o'yawning  too, 
the  penance  became  inlupportable ;  and  when 
fhe  grew  abfolutcly  tirhd,  fhe  left  off,  lefl  a 

conti- 
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continnance  ojf  fuch  behaviour  might  have  had 
the  very  worft  of  confequences,  in  making  her 
•WEARY  even  of  piety  itfel£ 


WICKED,    GUILTY,    CORRUPT,    PEPRAVED, 

l-LAGITIOUS. 

THESE  odious  words,  notwithftanding  their 
clofe  affinity,  are  lefs  ftriftly  fynonymous  than 
one  w<iuld  at  firft  imagine;  for  which  reafon 
the  reader  naturally  wiihea  repentance  to  the 
firft,  feels  that  remorfe  muft  for  ever  purfne  the 
fecond,  feefs  that  regeneration  alone  can  purify 
thofe  which  immediately  follow; — while  a 
whipping-poft  fliould  be  the  portion  of  their  raf- 
callyljrother  at  the  end.  Thofe  writers  who— 
^oubtlefs  with  excellent  intentions  to  mend  the 
world — delight  in  tracing  villainy  through  ite 
ckepeft  receffes,  and  fhew  their  .own  (kill  iu 
the  gradations  of  atrocity,  muft  corred  me  in 
this  article,  if  I  give  a  wrong  account.  The 
firft  word  then  upon  this  detefted  lift  defer ibes 
to  my  particular  feelings,  a  man  not  yet  wholly 
criminal,  yet  haftening  to  be  fo ;  while  his  ftrong 
Avidity  in  the  purfuit  of  fin  feems  fomewhat  re- 
trained by  immediate  fear  of  failing  in  the 
grafp.  The  patient  perfevering  fpirit  of  a  fer- 
pent  feems  for  thi^  caufe  thebeft  adapted  fymbol 
of  the  WICKED  Monckton;  while  Ferdinand 
fount  Fathom  is  clearly  flagitious,  Mac- 
Jtenzie's     Sindal    vicioufly     depraved,    and 

Moore's 


>j 
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Moare's  Zeluco,  from  a  corrupt  aad  hateful 
educarion,  becomes  at  length  a  truly  impious 
charafter,  blackened  with  the  guiltiest 
deeds. 


WISELY,   JUDICIOUSLY,    DISCREETLY, 

PRUDENTLY. 

IF  Doftor  Johnfon's  notion  of  a  fex  in  words 
be  juft,  the  two  firft  of  thefe  naturally  belong 
to  men,  the  two  laft  to  women ;  for  they, 
placed  happily  for  tkefn  by  Providence  in 

Life's  low  vale,  the  foil  the  virtues  like, 

•       •  • 

have  feldom  occaCon  to  aft  wisely  and  judi- 
ciousLY — adverbs   which  imply  a   choice  of 
profeffion  or  fituation — feldom  in  t/ieir  power; 
aftive  principles  of  induftry,  art,  or  ftrength — . 
with  which  they  have  feldom  aught  to  do ;  al- 
though by   managing    prudently    and    dis- 
creetly thofe  dillrifts  which  fall  particularly 
under  female   infpeftion,    they  may  doubtlefe 
take  much  of  the  burden  from  their  companion's 
ftioulders,  and  lighten  the  load  of  life  to  mortal 
man..    Towards  each  other  I  have  fometimes 
known  too  much  discretion  end  in  too  little 
PRUDENCE.     The  world  will  now  and  then  for- 
get to  reward  its  worfhippers,  and  after  all,  the 
wary  fide  is  fafeft.     Where  friendfhip  alone  is 
wounded— ^^   will  out  of  tendemefs  forbear* 
Complaint. 
*  Meantime, 
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Meantime,  that  women  have  a  naturally 
cautious  temper,  may  be  feen  in  numberlels  in- 
ilances.  Men  engaged  deeply  in  commercial 
bufinefs  delight  to  rifque  much,  that  they  may 
gain  more ;  while  women  fruft  in  petty  favings, 
jgind  endeavour  tp  grow  rich  rather  by  frugality 
than  hazard.  Female  politiciacis  confide  in  ne^ 
goci^tion.  Elizabeth  of  England,  Ifabella  of 
Spain,  h^ted  war,  and  took  every  poffible  me- 
thod to  avoid  it ;  while  Qgeen  Anne's  natural 
ardour  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Utrecht  coft 
her  almoft  her  life.  Prudence  and  discre- 
tion are  domeftic  virtues:  wis  pom  and  judg- 
ment are  requifites  in  a  ftatefman,  a  foldier, 
and  a  fcholar.  May  thofe  our  land  now  boafts 
te  careful  to  employ  thefe  excellent  qualifica- 
tions  prudently  and  discreetly!  not  ip 
forcing  forward  ill-tipied  reforms  or  dangerpus 
innovations^  not  in  haftily  driving  force  ag^inft 
force,  where  the  eflfeft  is  at  beft  uncertain  ;  not 

.  in  difguifing  falfehood  or  palliating  error,  much 
lefs  in  labouring  by  fophifms  to  fubvert  the 

:  foundations  of  truth ;  but  with  fomething  like 
female  candour  acknowledging  that  no  govern- 
ment devifed  by  human  (kill  can  be  perfedl — 
confefs  with  thankfulnefs  that  our  own  is  moll 
nearly  fo.  That  found  pofition  once  well  efta- 
|>lifhed  in  every  Englifh  heart. 

Old  Britifh  fenfe  and  Brittfh  fire 
Shall  guard  that  freedom  we  pofTefs ; 

lioneft  ambition  looks  no  higher, 
Wifliing  no  more,  we'll  fear  no  lefa. 

Popular  Ballad. 

WIT, 
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WIT,    FERTILITY  OF  IMAGERY,   POWERS  OF  COM- 
BINATION,   VIVACITY,    HILARITY,    PLEA- 
SANTRY,   BRILLIANCY    IN   WRITING 
OR    CONVERSATION, 

*  • 

ARE  nearly,  not  ftriftly,  fynonymous.  The 
firft  v/ord  includes  all  the  reft,  although  there 
may  be  certainly  much  pleasantry  in  a  cha- 
rader,  whenCe  wit  properly  deferving  that 
liamc  never  did  proceed ;  and  many  a  delight- 
ful  evening  may  be  fpent  where  natural  viva- 
city fpringing  from  confidence  in  the  com- 
pany, enlivens  a  circle  of  cheerful  friends  with 
reciprocation  of  elegant  fprightliuefs,  and  fa- 
cetious good  humour— feldom  met  withinthofe 
focieties  where  all  powers  of  combination 
are  forcibly  concentrated,  in  order  to  produce 
fparkling  conceits ;  or  ftrained,  for  the  purpofe 
of  drawing  remote  images  together.  On  fuch 
bccafions,  1  think,  that  conftitutional  hila- 
rity which  infpires  whilft  expreffing  the  unaf- 
fe6ted  fenfe  of  pleafure  that  it  feels;  is  exceed- 
ingly ill  exchanged  for  all  the  fcintillating  ef- 
fedls  of  real  wit,  and  brilliancy  in  con- 
versation. I  would  not  be  underftood  as  if 
inclined  to  divert  myfelf  by  mere  faftiionable 
levities,  in  preference  to  good  fenfe  ;  fuch  talk 
delights  no  one,  but  the  boys  and  girls  who 
break  mottoes  together  after  dinner : 


Triflers  not  ctcd  in  tnfling  can  excel ; 
nris  only  foUd  bodies  poli(h  weQ^— 


fays 
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feys  Doftor  Young,  in  whofe  habit  and  confti- 
tution  the  quality  of  w  i  t  was  fo  completely  in- 
corporated, that  devotion's  felf  could  with  dif- 
ficulty fublime,  or  indignation  oblige  it  to  pre- 
cipitate.— Satires,  Night-Thoughts,  Eftimateof 
Human  Life,  all  turn  to  epigram  touched  by 
the  pen  of  DoAor  Young  ;  and. all  evince  fer- 
xiLixY  OF  IMAGERY  fpriugiiig  from  the  richeft 
foil— as  Johnfon  told  me  little  cultivated  ;.  but 
proving  that  principle  which  to  obferve  gives 
comfort  to  every  heart,  that  invigorating  prin- 
ciple which  Bifhop  Horfley  fo  elegantly,  fo  em- 
phatically calls — the  Jpontaneity  of  man.  I  muft 
tell  why  Doftor  Johnfon  defpifed  Young's  quan- 
tity of  common  knowledge  as  comparatively 
fmall :  'Twas  only  becaufe  fpeaking  once  upon 
the  fubjeft  of  metrical  compofition,  our  cour- 
tier feemed  totally  ignorant  of  what  are  called 
rhepalick  or  rhopalkk  verfea,  from  the  Greek 
word,  a  club,  I  belifve — of  which  I  have  read 
fome  Latin  ones  preferved  in  the  Paffe  Terns 
jPoetiqiies,  very  pretty.  Aufonius  gives  this  as 
a  fpecimen : 

Spes  deus  seternae  ftationis  conciliator. 

The  contrivance  is  foon  feen  through;  each 
word  muft  be  a  fyllable  longer  than  that  which 
goes  before,  as  the  Club  begins  with  a  tip,  and 
thickens  gradually  to  the  other  end.  Thefe 
verfes  were  intended  as  a  label  to  be  twifted 
fpirally  round  the  club  of  Efculapius,  I  think  I 
have  heard,  but  cannot .  now  §nd  tlie  French 

differ. 
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rfUteftnt^ott  wh^ttcte  I  gtimtKl  the  piece  of  leam-,. 
Ittir— if  l^mlttg  it  i?»— 4b  uulactily  mdlcd  hf 
tVHav>t  Votttut^  ttt  th«  ctmicATires  upoa  origi- 
tt4l  vv^nrvVk^»  Ww^>r«r.  wrtcwtt  brtkjLt  man 
^*«^t«Si.  x^  *A^A  t>5TW^  rr*i  r^  titittiest 
f^>>^  v^f  t»<^^  >^st:  w-V<^ii  ^^.^-yrjfft:  ias  to  boaft  ; 
v^-  *.w^  x?^  xr^^er  ::^rTL4:34a:c  i  ierns  jsde  gazed 
w:,  i?«.  ^>^  liKic  «-is&i-^  teeters :  »  vSl  it 
^s^^r-  1^^  ^c^K?<L  ».:5:V*^  isat:  so  dazzle,  nor  'a 

-^;-c:    ^hsL  Congrcve  purpofehr 

^P^:iirA3fCT   with  pertnefe,   t» 

tnr^^-  V  '■^H*rf*^  ^  common  minds,  we  ai« 
^;  1^-,^  ^:^?«*t  «iw^7  froni  the  firft  aA  of  Lor^ 
^Ani  nin  for  relief  to  Trinculo  or 


-   'i  .. 


>^v  >«9c:)iit  to  adora  aad  gOd  each  part — 

>imvA»>w<  more  coft  than  art; 

'y«m^  It  Bofis  and  Ups  but  31  appear : 

l^l^jLhicr  than  ^  things  wit,  let  none  be  there  ; 

3^ycral  lights  will  not  be  £een. 

If  there  is  nothing  dfe  between  ; 

Men  doabt,  becaufe  they  ftand  fo  thick  i'th^fkr. 

If  thofe  be  ftars  that  paint  the  galaxy. 

And  if  fuch  be  the  well  exemplified  precept  of 
Cowley,  who  excelled  in  fruitfulnefs  of  fancy, 
and  power  of  exciting  ideas  in  richly  fiimilhed 
minds,  the  neceflity  of  obferving  that  precept  is 
mod  certain.  He  was  himfelf  aware  perhaps 
that  his  verfes  were  fo  truly  what  Hamlet  calls 
caviare  to  the  million,  that  none  but  inftruft- 
ed  readers  can  find  amufement  from  Cowley, 
whofe  common  pra£lice  is  to  iUufbrate  a  thing 

not 
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not  very  plain,  by  aaother  flill  more^obfcure 
and  recondite. 

In  thefe  days,  however,  tHere  needs  little 
caution  againft  overdofing  our  compoiitions  with 
Iheer  wit,  or  far-fetched  metaphor.  Studied 
thoughts  have  given  way  to  embelliihments  of 
expreflion,  we  gild  the  leaves  now,  not  the  fruit, 
while  a  tide  of  eloquence  over-runs  all  we  read. 

Books  are  no  longer  written  to  inform^  but 
touch  the  rni^d,  and  every  writer  now  refers 
from  our  judgment  iq  our  feelings,  unlike  the 
fullen  Greek  of  whom  hiftorians  tell  us,  that 
made  his  grave  appeal  from  Philip  drunk,  to 
Philip  fober. 

Sqch  performances  do  certainly,  as  does  the 
mufic  of  a  finger,  put  us  but  of  humour  for  a 
moment  with  fqlid  emdition,  as  with  found  har- 
mony ;  but  let  their  rhetoric  be  never  fo  radi- 
ant, their  fweetnefs  never  fo  fafcinating,  when 
once  the  gay  delirium  (hall  be  over,  we  return 
to  our  old  inftruftprs  in  every  fcience ;  and  con- 
noifleurs  in  convivial  pleafures  have  affured  me, 
that  neither  the  rich  cellars  of  Conftantia,  nor 
the  fparkling  vintage  of  Champagne  afford  the 
true  and  wholefpme  wine  that  a  man  can  fit 
fteadily  down  to.— Enough  upon  this  fubjed. 


TO    WITHER,    TO    FADE,    TO    BE   BLIGHTED, 

TO    DIE# 

NEUTER  verbs,  and  nearly  though  not 
whpyy  fynonymous,  when  referred  to  vegetable 

fub-  • 


lqi)lUMC«« }  Pf  ftgw^^tiv^ly  uken  up  as  illaftn- 
\\\  V  v^ll  v^MV  QWW  fuWH^lPU  \\\  iW\%  fublunaiy  world, 
>>^^s?A^^  W  \^W%  <«4>*i  \\\  his  TVnr  E/imafe— 
-  >}^^x>W  i|i  4,$  i,¥v^  Cf^nH  amd  (Wm  of  Bfc,  joy  but 
4^.1jft  t|v,vx^).,  «i\pg<tx?4  «t  r^jmote  fi^aifoos  only, 
ij\tu  v.i\cu  vj*:v»\<j  ifc/>;  or  it  it  bloofim>  bloom- 
^u^  i  >:...N.^  VVhva  I  hav<  plucked  tfay  rofe 
^iV  s  v^^tViUv  '-N>  J^^  ikcpifig^  Defdemona)  I  can- 
9l\sS  ;>^^<   -V  ""iui  ^ro^ch  a^aiu?— iir  lueecb  muil: 

>  .i i.     Ltc  taoie  tb^rdOKv  tint  tear  dswii 

lav  :sv^  ilovk  v^i;$<  ilivw<d  in  tbe  path  of  £fe  to 
uid!:c  it  lci4  iiuup(HWtible  by  giving  variety  txr 
iu  n  laaijiii^s,.  dii^initiiooi  to  its  rijing  grcmaxisiy, 
^c.  iciicc^c,  ihat  when  once  plucked,  they  ne^cr 
can  give  ih<ai  vital  growth  again*  Oh  let  thcK 
jh'j  DE  naturally  !  nor  quarrel  with  the  rofe  be-' 
canfe  it  bears  a  thorn.  Such  reformation  can 
but  end  in  ruin. 


TO    WITH-HOLD,    TO    RESTRAIN,    TO    KEEP 

FROM    ACTION. 

ALL  words  or  phrafes  which  feein  to  be 

drawn  fiom  the  fcience  of  horfemanftiip. 

Addifon  (ays 

I  bridle  m  my  ftniggling  mufc  with  pain. 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  nobler  drain. 

It  was  Dr.  Johnfon's  fport  to  ridicule  this  paf- 
fage  always,  as  a  broken  metaphor  between 
riding  and  Siting,  neither  of  which  were,  as  he 

faW, 
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faid,  particularly  applicable  to  the  mufe  ;  but 
her  poet  ftiouldhave  restrained  his  run-away 
fancy  from  either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  no 
two  images  could  have  been  found  more  incon-  - 
gruous.  We  fay  of  our  gallant  foldiers,  and 
young  princes  ardent  to  lignalize  themfelves  in 
the  prefent  war,  that  it  is  diflficult  to  keep  them 
FROM  action;  and  with  juftice — while  ani- 
mated by  a  caufe  fo  virtuous,  their  courage  can 
fcarcely  be  ,w i th-held  :  confidering  the  com- 
mon, though  loud  report  of  their  enemies'  info- 
lence  towards  religion,  virtue,  arts,  and  arms, 
and  fovereignty — ^not  as  a  knell  to  thefe  depart- 
ed powers  (a  thought  would  damp  the  fpirit  of - 
their  troops),  but  as  a  trumpet  infpiring  martial 
ardour  to  fubdue  them ;  for  Dryden  fays  well, 
though  coarfely. 

And  ever  as  you  love  yourfcWcs,  with-hold 
Your  talons  from  the  injured  and  the  bold ; 
Nor  tempt  the  brave  and  needy  to  defpair. 
For  though  your  violence  Ihould  leave  them  bare 
Of  gold  and  filver — ^fwords  and  darts  remain,  &c. 

A  confideration  worthy  the  notice  of  thefe  felf- 
created  defpots,  whom  piety  cannot  awe  nor 
tendernefs  RESTRAIN.  Men,  whofe  enormities 
increafingin  magnitude  the  longer  we  are  left  to 
contemplate  them,  confound  refledlion,  and  by 
.  fwelling  ftill,  and  ftretching  up,  like  the  gigan- 
tic fpedlres  fpoken  of  by  the  old  poets,  annihi- 
late all  hope  of  defcribing  them  to  futurity,  and 
leave  our  minds  poflefl  alone  of  amazement. 

WONDER, 
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VOXDER,    ASTONI^HMEKT,    AKD   STUPOR 
CAUSED    BY    SURPRIZE. 

THESE  qnalities  are  not,  however,  fyno- 
nymous  in  common  chat.  A  phrafe  perpetually 
occnrs  in  coniideration  where  the  firft  word  on 
the  lift  could  alone  ferve  our  purpofe,  and  none 

of  the  others  would  at  all  fupply  its  place. 

'•  They  talk  of  a  plague  in  France,"  fays  one; 
— ^^  No  Wonder,**  replies  the  hearer,  "  people 
who  make  a  (hambles  of  their  nation,  need  not 
think  it  ftrange  that  fo  many  dead  bodies  Ihould 
create  a  peftilential  fever  from  natural  caufes 
merely,  without  faying  a  word  of  God's  judg- 
ments provoked  by  fo  fenfelefs  and  cruel  an  ef- 
fufion  of  human -blood.  Wonder  too  ealily 
becomes  a  fubftantive  of  nature  far  more  pofi- 
tivc,  that  may  be  feen,  heard  and  felt,  as  well  as 
underftood.  We  fav  the  feven  won  ders  of  the 
world,  which  could  not  be  furveved  without 
ASTONISHMENT,  are  now  fallen  into  decav,  fo 
that  I  think  none  of  thole  celebrated  faui  cs  yet 
rcinain,  except  the  pyramids  of  Egypt — monu- 
ments of  ill-employed  power,  which,  while  we 
admire,  we  cannot  rationally  approve,  although 
whatever  work  of  man's  hands  has  lafted  all 
thcfc  centuries,  may  jualy  be  confidered  as  proof 
of  Ingenuity  and  ilrength  beyond  the  credibility 
of  alter  ages. 

« 

Late  times  (hall  y/omdfr — tlut  my  joy  mufl  raife  ;^ 
For  wonder,  is  i'.ivjlLi.iiary  prailc, 

fays 
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fays  Zanga,  ftiowing  this  word  in  its  capacity 
of  verb  befides  all  the  reft,  and  as  a  verb  'tis 
ufed  moft  frequently  in  difcourfe/ 

Stupor  occafionedby  surprize  meantime, 
appears  to  be  rather  a  nattiral  and  phyiical  ef- 
feft  from  a  mental  caufe ;  when  a  man  is  lite- 
rally, not  figtratively  amazed,  and  planet -ftruck, 
as  we  call  it,  on  fome  fudden  occurrence  of  joy 
or  forfow  in  the  extreme :  nor  happens  this  fel- 
dom  to  weak-nerved,  or  over  delicate  people— 
Feeblenefs  muft  be  the  parent  of  fuch  stupor, 
as  ignorance  is  faid  to  be  the  mother  of  won- 
der ;  yet  thofe  who  call  it  fo  fhould  recolle6l 
•that  there  are  things  which  no  human  know- 
ledge can  reach,  and  which  'tis  therefore  no  dit 
grace  to  wonder  at,  exhibited  every  day  to  our 
contemplation  ;  and  he  who  forbears  regarding 
them  with  juft  astonishment,  is  more  to  be 
pitied  for  his  infenfibility,  than  envied  for  the 
depth  of  his  fcience. 


WOOD,  forest,  grove, 

SHOULD  not  be  confidered  as  fynonymous 
by  foreigners,  though  they  find  one  often  fub- 
ftituted  for  the  other  in  poetry. — Difcourfe  keeps 
them  feparate  ftill,  and  he  who  ftiould  dignify 
the  fweet  groves  viewed  from  Richmond  Hill, 
or  even  the  fine  woods  near  Nuneham,  by  the 
name  of  forest,  would  be  laughed  at.  Things 
of  this  kind  are  always  rated  by  comparifon : 

and 
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and  he  who  has  traverfed  through  the  forests 
of  America,  would  probably  call  thofe  immenfe 
trads  of  woo p  land  which  clothe  the  plains  of 
Bavaria,  a  mere- grove.  To  my  mind,  they 
brought  many  romantic,  and  many  tremendous 
ixDages,  when  people  told  me  there  were  yet  two 
days  journey  to  be  taken  through  plantations 
made  by  nature  certainly,  not  art,  within  which 
were  lodged  a  variety  of  animals — the  wild  boar, 
the  black  bear,  red  deer  and  foxes  innumerable, 
with  the  Glutton,  or  American  Carcajou  ready 
to  dart  upon  them  from  the  trees,  and  faftening 
his  fangs  m  the  vifual  nerve,  drive  them  to  mad- 
nefs  and  death  for  his  own  advantage.  There  is 
befide  another  diftinftion  neceffary  for  ftrangers 
to  be  taught  between  what  we  natives  naturally 
know  by  the  names  of 


WOOD    AND    TIMBER. 


THE  laft  of  which  means  thofe  particular 
trees  which  are  ufed  in  building,  carpentry, 
turner}^ ;  and  among  thefe  oak  ftands  firft,  tho* 
elm  is  necefl'ary  for  pipes  to  carry  off  watifr ; 
9Jid  afh,  for  nothing  ill,  as  Spencer  fays,  that 
niakes  our  ploughing  utenfils.  All  thefe  grow 
to  a  nobler  fize  where  they  are  not  too  thick  ; 
and  I  have  feeii  finer  oaks  {landing  widely  fepa- 
rate  in  Weftphalla — even  in  Hagley  park  too, 
than  any  I  could  pitch  upon  in  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  Germany,  where  the  woods  feemed 

nearly 
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hearly  impenetrable,  and  where,  of  courfe,  one 
tree  robbing  another  of  its- nutriment,  the  tim- 
ber cannot  rife  to  fo  rrfpeflable  a  growth.— 
Lord  Fife's  immenfe  plantations  will  ferve  fu- 
ture ages,  if  the  world  lafts  much  longer,  for 
examples  of  wood,  grove,  and  forest.  And 
well  will  his  fucceffors  deferve  advantage  from 
TIMBER  planted  fromfo  noble,  fo  dilinterefted  a 
motive  by  their  truly  liberal  ancefton 


World,  earth,  globe,  tJNivERSE, 

ARE  fo  far  from  being  philofophically  fyno- 
nymous,  that  converfation  language  admitting 
of  incredible   hyperbole,    would  fay  the  very 
EARTH  was  filled  with  books  written  to  prove 
their  difference.     Popularly  fpeaking,  h^owever, 
we  fay  that  a  man's  knowledge  of  the  world, 
means  his  acquaintance  with  the  common  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  life,  not  ill  called  by  French- 
men, the  ff  avoir  vivre,  fince  he  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  WORLD  even  in  this  limited  fenfe,  will 
loon  be  in  a  figurative  fenfe  warned  to  go  out  of 
it ;  fo  indifpenfably  necelfary  is  that  knowledge, 
to  every  day's  obfervation  and  pradlice;  not 
have  I  often  read  a  more  humorous  piflure  of 
manners,  than  in  fome  play  of  Mr.  Cumber-'^ 
land's — I  forget  its  name — where  two  brothers 
difputing  upon  a  point  of  propriety,  on^  fays, 
truly  enough  as  I  remember,    "  Dear  brother ! 
you  know  nothing  of  the   world."     "  Will 

K  k  you 
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you  tell  me  that  ?'*  replies  his  inceftfed  amago*- 
uifl,  ^^  when  I  have  traverfed  the  globa  fo  of- 
ten !  crofled  the  liBe  twice,  and  felt  the  frofte 
within  the  ar£lic  circle :  a  man  Wed  ia  L^ndcHi, 
ajod  livii^  always  in  its  enTirons^  has  2ui  ad- 
.mirable  afliiraoce  wbea  he  ufes  that  exprefifiii 
to  mey  who  have  been  wrecked  on  the  coafts  of 
Barbary,  ajid  (luck  fst&  uk  the  qnickfanda  of 
Terra  del  Fnego,  &c.  &c.''  My  quotation  is 
from  memor}^  and  twenty-five  years  at  leaft 
have  elapfed  fince  1  looked  into  the  comedy  by 
mere  chance  in  a  bookfeller's  fhop  at  Bright- 
helmftone.  But  the  pleafantry  of  two  men 
taking  the  word  world  in  a  difiereiu  way, 
with  fome  degree  of  right  on  both  fides,  ftruek 
me  as  comical  and  pretty,  becanfe  within  the 
bounds  of  credibility.  That  grace  alone  i$ 
wanting  to  a  dialogue  once  fhewn  to  me  in 
manufcript,  written  by  the  learned  James  Har- 
ris, ofSalifbury,  who  makes  one  of  two  frienda 
walking  in  St.  James's  Park,  fay  of  a  third  that 
pafles  by, — "  There  goes  a  man  eminent  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  world.''  To  which  the 
other  replies,  "  Ay,  that  indeed  is  a  defireablc 
companion,  a  perfon  whofe  acquaintance  I 
fhould  particularly  value,  as  he  no  doubt  could 
fettle  the  point  between  Tycho  and  Riccioli, 
concerning  the  fun's  hori^iontal  parallax,  in 
which  thofc  two  fo  great  aftronomers  contrive 
to  differ,  at  leaft  two  minutes  and  a  half.  He 
too  could  perhaps  help  us  to  decide  upon  the 
controverfy  whether  this  universe  is  bounded 

by 
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by  the  grand  concameration  or  firmament  form- 
ing a  vifible  arch,  or  whether  'tis  ftretched  into 
an  immenfurable  fpace,  occupied  however  at 
due  diflances  by  a  variety  of  revolving  globes, 
differing  in  magnitude :  fome  brilliant,  as  funs, 
rich  in  inherent  fire ;  fome  opaque,  and  habit- 
able, a^  EARTHS,  attended  by  fatellites  of  in- 
ferior luftre  and  dignity."     When  his  compa- 
nion ftopping  him,    protefls  that  the  man  in 
queftion  knows  nothing  of  thefe  matters.     "  Oh 
then,''    replies  the   other^    "  he    confines   his 
knowledge  perhaps  rtierelf  to  out  Own  planet, 
where  doubtlcfs  much  matter  is  afforded  for  re- 
fleftion, — TAercy  however,  mafter  of  the  hifto- 
rical,  geographical,    and  political  world,  hs 
can  give  account  of  all  the  difcoveriesl,  revolu- 
tions, and  produftions,  contained  in  thofe  four 
continents  at  leaft,  which  compofe  this  terraque- 
ous GLOBE ;  and  leaving  out  marine  enquiries 
— 4t  is  from  Aim  we  mtift  hope  to  obtain  the 
cleared  reafoning  upon  the  diftinftions  made  by 
nature  and  education  betwixt  man  and  man ; 
the  caufe  of  their  different  colours,  and  theif 
fo  fudden,  or  fometimes  filent  lapfes  from  per- 
feAion  to  decay.     His  information  now  would 
be  above  all  times  defirable,  as  we  are  yet  much 
perplexed  concerning  fome  cuftoms  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  China ;  and  it  would  be  well  for 
him  at  his  lelfure  hours,  to  collate  fome  ob- 
feu  re  paffages  of  the  Veidam  with  %e  Edda, 
&c.''     When  this  topic  is  exhaufted,  and  others 
examined  in  turn,  and  the  firiend  finds -out  that 

Kk  z  the 
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the  gentleman  paffing  by  knew  the  world  only 
as  a  fruiterer  in  St.  James's  ftreet  is  capable  of 
knowing  it — ^from  repeatedly  hearing  the  debts, 
intrigues,  connexions,  and  fituations  of  a  few 
fafhionable  gentlemen  and  ladies,  he  ends  the 
dialogue  in  difgufV,  that  a  creature  fuperior,  as 
he  obferves,  in  no  mental  qualification  to  the 
chairman  who  carries  him  home  from  his  club 
of  an  evening,  Ihould  thus  be  celebrated  for  fo 
fublime  a  fcience  as  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Let  me  not  clofe  this  article  without  protefi- 
ing  that  I  never  read  the  dialogue  in  my  life 
but  once,  above  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  I 
only  quote  the  turn  of  it,  and  muft  not  be  ex- 
pelled to  remember  words,  or  even  periods* 
My  imitation  would  be  then  too  great  a  difgrace 
to  his  name  whom  I  was  early  iaftpufted  to  hold 
in  the  higheft  veneration :  The  defign  was  too 
ftriking  to  be  ever  forgotten,  and  for  the  defign 
alone  do  I  mean  to  be  anfwerable ; — 'twas  done 
by  me  merely  to  gratify  my  recoUeftion  of  paft 
times  and  ftudies,  whilft  it  fer^^ed  well  enough 
befides  to  bring  in  our  fynonymy. 

Mr.  Harris  delighted  much  in  writing  dia- 
logues. Thofe  at  the  end  of  David  Simple  are 
his,  and  exquifite  are  they  in  their  kind.  There 
are  fome  in  the  world  of  his  and  Floyer  Syden- 
ham's  both,  I  believe,  which  have  never  been 
printed  certainly — ^perhaps  never  deftroyed. 


WORTII^ 
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WORTH,    PRICE,    INTRINSIC  VALUE, 

ARE  not  as  near fynonymy  as  they  are  wifh- 
«d  to  be — many  commodities  being  fold  and 
bought  at  PRICE5  above  or  below  their  in- 
trinsic VALUE  from  the  mere  caprice  or  par- 
ticular tafte  of  their  purchafer :  which  in  Italy 
is  prettily  enough  termed — Prezzo  (TAfefto. 
Sapphires,  forexample,  ar^of  more  intrinsic 
VALUE  than  emeralds  ; — ^becaufe  they  approach 
nearer  in  hardnefs  to  a  diamond,  and'  likewife 
feecaufe  they  poffefs  a  power  of  attrafting  cer-*- 
^ain  light  fubftances  which  the  other  gems  do 
Jtiot :  thirdly,  becaufe  chymifts  li'ave  a  way  to 
difcharge  the  colour,  fo  as  to  impofe  on  lapida- 
ries, and  making  them  believe  it  a  diamond, 
fell  it  for  more  ftili  than  it  is  really  worth; 
though  he  muft  indeed  have  little  fkill  in  gems, 
that  will  be  fo  taken  into  the  net.  If,  however, 
I  am  making  up  a  fet  of  jewels,  like  Maria 
Therefa's  famous  nofegay,  and  am  in  want  of 
Jlalky  not Jbwers ;  'tis  natural  enough  for  me  to 
pay  a  better  price  for  emeralds  than  fapphires, 
of  which  my  number  and  quantity  is  already 
complete  for  the  work. 

We  have  named  here  perhaps  the  only  things 
which  can  boaft  intrinsic  value,  unlefs 
gold  in  ingots  or  uncoined  wedges  may  be  add- 
ed: for  the  WORTH  even  of  money  itfelf  fluc- 
tuates daily  in  our  own  flate,  and  every  one 
^nows  that  there  are  times  and  places,  in  which 

gold 
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gold  is  of  no  ufe,  and  confequently  of  no  va- 
lue whatever.  Even  genius  bears  a  different 
PRICE  in  one  age  from  another,  while  Milton's 
Paradife  Loft,  brought  the  author  for  his  copy- 
right,  only  twenty  pounds.  Beauty,  courage, 
wifdom  and  virtue  are  however  of  undoubted 
and  INTRINSIC  value;  fince  a  man  fo  en- 
dowed, would  pafs  his  life  on  a  dcfolatc  ifland, 
in  complete  folitude,  better  than  one  who  was 
wanting  in  any  of  thjofe  pcrfeftions.  And  thofe 
have  been  but  light  obfervers,  who  will  cavil  at 
the  utility  of  the^r/?,-— a  littk  recollcftion  foon 
convincing  us,  that  a  mean  or  diminutive,  a 
feeble  or  deformed  body,  could  never  endure 
the  labour  of  providing  for  its  own  neceffities, 
while  ftrength  and  agility  (bcft  fecured  by  har- 
mony of  proportion)  is  beyond  all  things  necet 
fary  to  the  chafe  of  favage  animals,  the  fupport- 
ing  fatigue,  and  the  renovation  of  health  and 
fpirits  after  exerting  them  to  wcarincfs.  Such 
qualities  are  of  real  WORTH  in  every  £tuation 
humanity  can  be  placed  in  j  but  no  price  can 
ever  obtain  them. 


WORTHY,    ESTIMABLE, 


THESE  agreeable  adjeftives  are  fynony- 
mous,  chiefly  when  applied  to  chara^ers,  not 
tilings,  and  are  the  epithets  very  commonly 
and  very  juftly  beftowed,  not  on  heroes,  pa- 
triots or  romantic  lovers,  but  on  <yos  old  Eng- 

lifh 
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lifti  ce'Untry  gentleman,  whofe  life  affords  hap- 
pily, few  t>pportumtie8  of  exerting  prodigies  of 
v*lour,  or  burfting  out  into  fudden  effufions  of 
genius ;— *-but  from  its  even  and  temperate  courfe 
is  perhaps  particularly  favourable  to  that  fteady 
and  honourable  condhift,  that  truly  estimXble 
and  WORTHY  difpofition,  which  never  glowing 
up  into  enthufiaftic  fervour  of  liberality,  is  yet 
incapable  of  degenerating  into  meannefs,  or 
f»flfering  a  bafe  a£lion  to  infeA  their  family,— 
while  their  notion  of  patriotifm  confifting  chief- 
ly in  preferviag  themfelves  from  dependence  ou 
any  defc?ription  of  men,  that  fo  they  may  never 
be  at  call  ef  a  faftion,  they  keep  what  talents 
they  poffefs  ready  for  the  ufeful  fervice  of  theij 
king  and  country :  like  that  good  old  Sir  John 
St.  Aiibyn,  whofe  name  was  ballotted  into  cvc^ 
ry  committee,  at  a  time  when  party  rage  ran 
higheft  in  Great  Britain,  and  opinions,  though 
fo  greatly  divided,  ttiet  tn  one  point  at  leaft ; 
that  of  acknowledging  his  charafter  and  beha- 
vi6}ir  to  have  been  in  every  body's  eyes  equally 

JISTIVABLE  arid  WORTHY. 


WRACK,    WRECK,    RACK» 

FOREIGNERS  fhcmld  be  careful  not  to 
miffake,  or  mifufe  tbefe  words,  fancying  them 
fyntinymous ;  for  though  the  derivation  is  near- 
ly the  fame,  and  all  men  breaking,  or  being 
braken  as  the  did  Englifti  language  exprcfles  it, 

we 
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we  appropriate  the  firft  words  chiefly  now,  if 
not  entirely,  to  the  clouds,  when  a  great  ftorm 
or  land  tempeft  is  coming  on,  and  even  the 
brutes  appear  to  expeA  what  is  about  to  befall 
them,  when  the  countryman  calls  home  his 
cattle,  oblerving  how.  the  wrack  rides  before 
the  wind,  and  the  iheep  cjuit  the  hills  from  fear. 
Xhe  fecond  fubftantive  is  expr^flive  of  a  fhip 
bulging  with  weight  of  watery,  driven  on  a  rock 
that  f])lits  her  hulk,  and  rendering  her  unable 
to  refill  the  waves,  incapacitates  her  lik'ewifo- 
from  yielding  to  their  violence,  by  toffing  up 
and  down  with  her  former  graceful  motion; 
and  leaves  her  half  fixed,  and  ftruggling  with 
her  fate,  a  fad,  a  hopelefs  wreck. 

The  laft  word  upon  the  lift  means  broken 
bones  and  tortures,  which  'tis  to  be  hoped  will 
never  more  be  uled  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe ; 
which  although  it  looks  on  maflacre  and  murr 
der  with  fomewhat  more  of  aftoniftiment  than 
juft  indignation — has  yet  in  thefe  latter  times 
contented  its  barbarity  with  fevering  the  limbs 
after  death — ^not  before : — and  whilft  it  tamely 
endures  the  fwift-fpeeding  guillotine,  aboliflies 
all  quejlion — and  baniflies  the  rack. 


TO  WRANGLE,    TO  DISPUTE,    TO  ALTERCATE, 

,  ... 

ARE  furely  not  fynonymous ;  the  firft  and 
laft  are  hateful  words,  I  think,  while  the  fecond 
verb  upon  our  lift's  a  noble  one.     Were  all  dis- 
pute. 
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FUTB,  all  argument  annihilated,  falfehood  would 
ibon  ufurp  the  fovereignty,  and  truth  with 
Aftrea  return  to  her  native  fkies.  Meantime 
an  innate  difpofition  towards  wrangling  is  the 
bane  of  knowledge,  and  a  torment  to  fociety; 
he  who  controverts  every  point,  and  delights  in 
making  trifles  the  fubjeft  of  altercation, 
(for  the  noun  is  in  commoner  ufe  than  the 
verb) ;  he  who  believes  nothing  he .  cannot 
prove,  or  refufes  affent  to  his  own  fenfes,  for 
the  pleafure  of  wrangling  other  men  out  of 
theirs,  is  worfe  than  the  Indians,  who  fay  the 
world  is  fet  firm  upon  an  elephant^s  back. — 
And  on  what  does  the  elephant  Hand  ?  Why  on 
a  tortoife.  And  on  what  does  the  tortoife  ftand  ? 
—•7  cannot  fell.  Such  reafoners  as  thefe,  though 
perhaps  lefs  deep  than  candid,  are  better  than 
fome  of  our  modern  philofophers,  who  remov- 
ing away  both  elephant  and  tortoife,  declare 
their  doubts  whether  the  world  exifts  at  all ; 
and  leave  all  things  dubious,  fave  their  own  de- 
light in  wji  ANGLING,  and  defire  of  celebrity  as 
DISPUTANTS.  The  ancients  however  left  our 
contemporaries  little  to  improve  upon  eyen  in 
this  art,  and  Hume  is  not  a  neater  fophift  than 
Protagoras,  who  in  a  controverfy  between  him- 
felf  and  his  difciple,  baffled  the  judges  as  oltf 
ftory  tells,  with  a  dilemma  not  ill  worth  repeat- 
ing. A  rich  young  man,  Evathlus  by  name, 
defired  to  learn  his  method  of  puzzling  caufes, 
and  paying  him  half  the  fum  agreed  upon,  at 
firft;   promifed  him' the  other  half  when  he 

Ihould 
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ihould  have  gained  fais  firft  caufe.  When  the 
tune  of  ftudy  was  paft,  ETathlus,  called  away 
to  fbme  other  employment,  forbore  pleading  in 
thtf  courts ;  and  Protagoras,  weary  of  waidng, 
fued  him  for  the  money— urging  this  (as  he 
hoped)  unanfwerable  argument.  Either  I  gain 
my  caufe,  and  you  Evathlus  will  be  condemned 
to  pay ;  or  you  having  gained  it,  will  be  obliged 
to  pay,  according  to  the  original  terms  of  our 
agreement. 

But  the  young  man  having  learned  to  wran- 
gle as  well  as  his  mailer,  loon  retorted  upon 
him  the  following  dilemma. 

Either  the  judges  difcharge  me,  and  of  conrfe 
the  debt  is  made  void ;  or  they  condemn  me, 
by  which  event  I  equally  fave  my  money ;  for 
being  condemned  to  iofe,  I  have  clearly  not 
gained  my  firft  caufe. 

'Tis  faid  that  the  matter  remained  ever  unde- 
cided ;  yet  firom  this  perhaps,  the  young  men 
obtaining  the  firft  mathematical  honours  at 
Cambridge  are  termed  fTRANGLEits. 


TO  WREST,    TO  DISTORT^    TO  PERVERT, 

IF  meant  of  language  naturally  enough  fol- 
low the  laft  article,  yet  will  ignorance  often 
fhow  powers  of  this  kind  as  plainly  as  fcience 
herfelf.  I^^ewfpapers,  magazines  and  other  pe- 
riodical publications,  are  furprizingly  (kilful  in 
the  art  of  distorting  metaphor,  and  per- 
verting 
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vtRTiNo  in  its  turn  every  figure  of  graimnar 
aiKl  rhetoric;  nor  ivouid  it  be  difiicuh  to 
'WRE6T  all  their  common  places  into  a  SucHt 
paflage  by  lefs  vioknce  than  they  are  daily  do^ 
ing  to  their  mother  tongue,  were  we  to  fay  in 
imitation  of  a  herd  of '  novel- writers,  Ricardo 
was  a  young  fellow  ^  fm  hopes ^  and  made^ 
his  point  to  cut  n  figure  in  the  treafury  iin4.  HiB 
uncle  being  a  man  who  faw  things  in  a  right 
light  J  undertook  to  piit  his  boy  upon  as  refpe^a- 
hk  afoot  as  any  of  his  young  companioais  of  the 
fameJkLMp ;— ^«  this  head  therefore,  little  more 
fields  he  underjioody  than  that  Ricardo  under  fuch 
circumftances  was  very  happy,  and  foon  drew 
afide  the  bright  eyes  of  Mifs  julia,  daughter  to 
1ms  uncle's  friend,  a  man  of  the  Jame  defcriptiou 
— -«  rough  diamofid,  tmt  who,  &c.  Of  fuch 
twifted,  fuch  di€to«.ted,  fiich  diflocated  lan- 
guage, every  morning's  literary  hafh  prefents  us 
an  example :  nor  is  it^neceffary  to  look  in  print 
for  thefe  ftored  up  allufions ;  every  compting- 
houfe  exhibits  choice  of  metaphor,  beyond  all 
thatSancho's  proverbs  can  pretend- to;  and  I 
once  was  witnefs  to  a  converfation  of  that  kind* 
where  a  ftring  of  disjointed  metonymy  fent  mc 
ovt  of  the  room  to  laugh,  when  I  had  heard 
wtL?.t  follows. 

^^  Mile  is  expeded  to  begame  a  bankni|>t 
fooD-<-have  you  endeavoured  to  ^t  that  money 
from  him  which  is  owing  to  our  hQu&  ?" 

Jvf.  "  Why,  Sir,  that  fellow  did  run  t^w^ 
a  rope  to  be  fuve,  tiU  at  Ie»^  he  caine  to  a 

Jland-^ 
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in  facred  writ,  where  the  yearly  facrifice  im- 
preffes  one  with  reverence.  They  are  not  fyno- 
nymous  however,  for  this  adverb  cannot  turn 
fubftantive  as  does  the  other,  when  a  gardener 
calls  certain  plants  annuals,  a  word  now  ac- 
cepted into  the  language,  and  ufed  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  perennials  both  in  books  and  converfa- 
tion,  I  believe,  whereas,  it  formerly  had  its  beft 
exiftence  in  an  inferior  form,  when  Pope  faid  fo 
beautifully. 

Annual  for  mc,  the  grape,  the  rofc  renew, 
The  juice  nediareous,  and  the  balmy  dew. 


TO    YIELD,    TO    CEDE,    TO    SUBMIT, 
TO    SURRENDER. 

DOCTOR  JOHNSON  would  fcarcely  have 
endured  to  read  even  the  lift  of  words  that  I 
have  given  to  this  article,  as  nearly  fynony- 
mous  ;    the  fecond  of  them  being  a  newly  intro* 
duced  <^ne,  to  which  innovation  he  would  not, 
I  think,   have  contentedly  surrendered  his 
judgment,  or  submitted  his  opinion:    yet  it  is  ' 
fo  neat  a  word,  fo  elegant,  fo  ealily  underftood 
as  being  of  Roman  original ;   and  I  anfifo  defir- 
ous  of  implanting  a  preference  of  thofe  to  the 
Teutonic  phrafes,  that  I  can  hardly  perfuade 
myfelf  to  yield  even  to  the  arguments  I  am 
well  aware  he  would  have  ufed.    Speaking  of 
ifland^  oiven  ^P  ^Y  ^^^  nation  to  another,  when 
peace    *?made,  what  word  can  be  fo  proper  to 
^  call 
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call  them  by,  as  the  iflands  newly  C£be0  to 
Great  Britaia?  The  verbs  however  are  not  fy- 
nonyoioiLSj  we  fay,  Will  the  French  YiELi>  or 
no?  will  they  submit  when  they  feetheirna- 
tion'a  wickednefs  provoke  all  Europe  into  league 
againft  them  ?  or  will  they  give  a  proof  againft 
themfelves  ? — in  as  much  as  we  are  morally  fttre 
no  kis^  would  thus  furvey  this  mutilated  esa- 
pire  with  mad  indifierence,  but,  recoUefling  his 
own  and  his  fon's  intereft  in  the  country,  f&vt 
what  remained  in  time,  before  all  power  of  re- 
novation ftiould  be  loft  ;  while  thefe  men  hav- 
ing no  other  means  of  tranfmitting  their  names 
to  pofterity,  go  on  till  a£lual  ruin  overwhelms 
them,  and  inftead  of  ceding  fome  places  to 
purchafe  quiet  pofleflion  of  the  reft,  drive  for- 
w^ard  till  they  become  forced  to  surrender 
wholly  at  their  incenfed  enemy's  difcretion,  per- 
haps to  foe  their  native  land  divided — if  i^ot  de- 
ftroyed  : — and  this  is  done  under  the  mafk  of 
patriotifm,  in  good  time!  and  pure  love  of  their 
country ! 

What  a  perverfion  of  language ! 


ZANY,  JACK-PUDDEN,   BUFFOON,    MERRY* 

ANDREW. 

THE  third  of  thefe  is  the  true  and  tran- 
fccndental  word,  for  which  all  the  reft  are  mere 
familiar  appellatives.  Our  two  firft  are  more 
nearly  related  than  they  think  for,  as  I  believe 

ZANI 
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«ANi  is  of  Venetian  etymology;  Skinner  him- 
felf  derives  it  from  Giovanni,  but  forgets  to  fay 
that  thofe  who  firft  ufed  the  laft  fyllable  as  a 
tender  abbreviariom  by  the  grammatical  figure 
^pharefiss  were  natives  of  that  diftrift  whofe 
gende  inhabitants  foftcn  every  thing  into  a  Aid- 
ing pronunciation>  delighting  to  call  San  Gior- 
gio, Sanzorzo ;  the  Judaka,  la  Zueca  ;  with 
a  thoufand  more.  Buffoonery  too  is  in  its  higheft 
perfeftion  at  Venice,  and  their  zani,  Pagliazzo, 
or  Macaroni,  is  far  lefs  grofly  diverting  than  our 
Englifti  jACK-PUDDEN,  the  Scotch  merry-an- 
DREW,  or  French  jean-potage.  One  of  the 
papers  in  Addifon's  SpeAator  tells  us  how  every 
nation  calls  their  Buffo  by  the  name  of  fome 
favourite  difti ;  they  call  him  likewife  by  the 
name  moft  familiar  in  converfation — Jack  or 
Pierrot,  or  as  we  did  Tony,  when  Anthony  was 
a  commoner  name  than  now — and  zani  is  as 
near  to  Jo/in  as  Ham'  is,  which  we  know  comes 
from  Johannes,  as  zani  from  zoanni,  corrupt- 
ed ZANI.  Our  Eritifh  critic  however,  thinks 
that  Macaroni,  Potage,  and  Pudden,  are  the 
merry  fellows'  names,  becaufe  they  are  excel- 
lent for  repairing  the  fpirits  no  doubt,  and  ani- 
mating that  langucMT,  which  once  permitted  to 
fatten  upon  the  mind,«quits  it  no  more ;  but 
taking  firitt  hold  of  a  favourite  foil,  exerts  thofe 
powers  of  reproduftion,  onclK^lfcly  afcribed  to 
lead,  fymbol  of  dulnefs  in  the  mineral  world — 
where  mercury  makes  the  oppoGte;  as  in  the 
focial  world — mirtJu 

While- 
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While  fuch  is  life,  how  happy  are  thofe  coun- 
tries where  people  who  have  a  mind  to  laugh, 
laugh  as  in  Italy,  at  zani,  or  Policinello,  inftead  * 
of  deriding  with  bittemefs  the  foibles  of  their 
neighbours,  heightening  raillery  into  ridicule, 
and  making  men  no  way  deficient  in  virtue  or 
in  learning,  from  fome  trifling  fault  in  their  per- 
fons  or  drefs  perhaps, 

A  proper  figure  for  the  hand  of  Scorn 
To  point  his  Odw  and  moving  finger  at ! 


ZEALOUS,  EARNEST,  IMPORTUNATE, 

ARE  words  and  qualities  very  ncarlj'^  allied 
in  fynonymy,  though  we  never 'ufe  the  laft  of 
them  at  all ;  till  our  friends  and  advifers  grow 
too  ZEALOUS  for  civil  endurance,  and  too  ear- 
NT. ST  not  to  be  exceflivelv  troublefome.     No- 
thing  can  be  a  more  evident  breach  of  good 
maimers,  than    the    importunate   prcfiing   a 
companion  to  do  any  thing  that  he  has  twice  . 
refilled,  although  apparently  for  his  benefit  or 
picafure,  not  our  own,  foliciting  one's  friend  to 
eat,  drink,  dance,  ride,  fing,  or  the  like. 

Some  ill-bred  people  do,  however,  carry  their 
diilrclling  vchrmonce  fRll  further,  urging  thofe 
who  come  unlncJdly  wiihin  the  fcopc  of  their 
pretended  rcgarj^—to  buy  or  fell  eftates ;  to 
marry,  or  forbear  niarryinji,  as  fuits  the  folici-" 
tor's  notion  of  his  neighbour's  intercft,  or  of  ge- 
neral propriety.    Nor  can  the  bcft-infonr.ed  Ro- 

mauifts 
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manifts  readily  prevail  upon  themfelves  to  for- 
bear ftrong  and  earnest,  though  often  very 
ill-timed  ancf  worfe  managed,  exhortations  to 
members  of  any  Chriftian  church — not  their 
own — 'for  a  change  of  opinion  indifpenfable  *  as 
they  think  it  to  our  future  felicity.  Nor  are 
thefe  folicitations  wholly  difinterefted,  or,  as  I 
would  fain  have  hoped  they  were,  merely  zea- 
lous :  while  many  moral  faults,  faults  I  mean 
committed  againft  morality,  are  by  them  fup- 
pofed  to  receive  free  pardon  in  confequcnce  of 
one  profelyte  made  over — not  to  Chriftianity; 
but  from  one  fe6l  of  Chriftians  to  another — Vain 
imagination ! 


ZONE,    GIRDLE,    CIRCUIT,    BOUNDARY,   LIMIT# 

I'U  put  a  GIRDLE  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes, 

SAYS  Nimble 'Puck,  in  the  Midfummer 
Night's*  Dream :  but  Oberon  fpared  him  the 
employment,  recoUefting  probably,  that  it  was 
already  put  there,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  torrid  zone,  which  certainly  does  form  a 
CIRCUIT,  binding  our  tqpraqueous  globe,  and 
fixing  from  its  middle  line  called  the  equator, 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  juft  »imits,  whence 
menfuration  of  fpace,  if  not  of  time  too,  may  be 
liaken. 

LI  Utque 


i^^^iw^n* 
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Utque  duae  dextra  coclum  totidemque  (iniftri 
Parte  fccant  zon£,  quinta  eil  ardtrntior  illia ; 
Sic  onus  incliifum  numero  diftinxit  eodcm^ 
•Cuia  Dei;    totidemque  plagx  tellurc  premuntur. 

But  though  the  five  zonls  aft  as  boundaries 
without  doubt,  the  words  are  by  no  means  fy- 
nonymo'Js:  a  !a  ly's  girdle,  or  fafn,  may  jeft- 
m%\y  be  caUcd  her  zoxi:,  perh^ys  in  allufion, 
to  ant»ciuirv  and  poetic  ufage; '  but  we  fay  the 
LIMITS  of  an  empire,  the  boundarils  of  a 
parilh,  and  tell  ho  v  Lord  Anfon  or  Captain 
Cook  made  the  circuit  of  the  clobe. 

Meantime,  fince  that  portion  of  the  heavens 
which  prcfents  itfclf  to  our  obfervation,  and 
that  oartli  v.  hich  is  given  us  to  inhabit,  are  all 
circuirfciibcd  by  fonic  limits,  and  fubjeftcd 
to  fome  regular  boundarils;  not  to  be  paffed 
without  danp^er  of  conrnfion  and  diforder,  fatal 
to  the  whole  auroiior:  '^c  world:  let  us  never 
ccafe  to  wonder  at  tl  o'c  writers  who  encourage 
the  prefent  race  of  pc>litical  madmen  in  their 
frenzy,  and  (ccm  to  enjoy  as  fport  the  confe- 
quences  of  a  mania,  new  in  its  appearance,  dan- 
gerous in  its  fyniptoLiS,  dreadful  in  its  effefts 
upon  the  moral  world;  a  frenzy  which  profef- 
fes,  as  thofe  very  writers  acknowledge,  "  openly 
to  avow,  what  ouce  it  v  as  daring  but  to  think 
tipon  ;"  w  hile  the  fame  author  fays  moft  truly, 
moft  foicmvJy,  moft  fublimcly, — "  That  the 
minds  oi  men  are  in  movement  from  the  Bo- 
ryfthenes  *o  the  x\tlantic — thatobfcure  murmurs 
gather  and  fwell  into  a  tempeft — that  what  but 

an 
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an  inftant  before  feemed  firm,  and  fpread  for 
many  a  league  like  a  floor  of  folid  marble,  at 
once  with  a  tremendous  noife  gives  way ;  long 
fiflures  fpread  in  every  direftion,  and  the  air 
refounds  with  the  clafti  of  floating  fragments 
which  every  hour  are  broken  from  the  mafs/'— 
Yet  does  this  fame  author  counfel  the  continu- 
ance of  that  conduft  which  fliatters  thus,  and 
thus  endeavours  to  confound  God's  fair  crea- 
tion, while  it  denies  his  providence. 

"  Goo/2,"  fays  flie,  ^^ generous  7iation!  he  our 
model;  go  on  io  ckfiroy  the  empire  of  pi'ejudiceSy 
thai  empire  of  gigantic  Jloadozvs^  which  are  for- 
midable only  while  they  are  not  attacked.  The 
genius  of  philofophy  is  walking  abroad." — But 
I  will  tranfcribe  no  more. 

Terrified  with^his  new  flaming  Phaeton  that 
thus  seftuates  the  temperate,  as  the  fun  never 
heated  even  thq  torrid  zone,  with  facrilegious 
fury,  I  can  but  .deprecate  the  hour  when  chaf- 
tifement  fliall  aflTume  its  right,  and  long  endur- 
ance end  in  exemplary  punifliment — x\n  hour 
which  «s  expeftants  of  the  dreadful  fcene,  while 
mankind  fear,  they  muft  hope  too :  for  if  it  ne-^ 
ver  fliould  arrive,  worfe  will  enfue. — A  genius 
is  abroad ;  the  genius  of  anarchy,  obfcurity  and 
barbarifm. 

She  comes,  fhe  comes!  the  fable  throne  behold 
Of  Night  prlmaevarand  of  Chaos  old  ! 
Before  her,  fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay. 
And  all  its  varying  rainbows  fade  away. 

Wit 
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Tlie  SDCtcor  fiiHi,  2=d  ia  2  fii  cspim. 

Ai  c-c  by  :::<  at  drsad  Msiia'i  ^aiB, 

Thi  £ck'c:-z  -ars  fade  a?  th'  etheml  pbin ; 

As  Arr*i'  cjss  br  H^rsies'  w^nd  opprc:l, 

Cloa'd  cac  bj  c:is  tQ  CTcriailc^  reft  ; 

Th^ii  z'  h^r  yl^  apprcschy  and  fecret.  lalght. 

Art  after  an  jce$  oct ;   zsd  a!I  :>  n."^\t. 

Se«  L<\:lk:sg  Tr^rh  to  h^r  oLi  cavira  £ci, 

Mocitiins  01  cafufitrr  hi:?p<d  o'sr  bcr  hrad  ; 

PhUcfophy,  wLijh  Ica""d  02  H^it'o  before, 

Sfcnzks  to  her  lie  cord  ca  ::"i,  ^.r.d  i>  so  mor^  ; 

Rwligioc  blufair.y  vcili  Ltz  iacrt^  nrii, 

A=i  urawarii  Mcraliiv  esriri?. 

Nor  public  3 sine,  n  ^r  p::«a:i  darss  to  ^fce« 

Nor  huniaa  fpark  is  lift,  ror  ^i!T.pfs  divisie. 

L.O  1    tV.y  dr^d  empire,  Cr.ao-,  is  .tilor'u. 

Light  diis  b^fori  thy  tri^rcaiir^  wcnl. 

Thy  har.d,  -great  avas.c.4  !    I^ii  tilt  curtalu  fall, 

Ai^d  Ukiircnal  darki^  b.'.rics  alL-:- 
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